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The Vedas are the work of a person 


Thus we have proved that all letters partake of the character of 
an effect. Anything articulate, viz., a word, constituted by letters, a 
sentence, etc., owes its origin to a person who is its author. Thus the 
authorship of a person with regard to words, sentences, etc., is 
established. | 
Even if we admit that the words are eternal then it seems to us 
to be highly probable that a sentence is composed by a person since it” 
is a combination of words. Hence how can we say that the Vedas are 
eternal, i.e., they have not been composed by a person? u 
All the orderly arrangements are composed by an TS The,- Së 
Vedic sentences are such an orderly arrangement. Therefore they are ` 
composed by an agent. The major premiss is materially valid. The 
sentences of Classical Sanskrit Literature are composed by an agent. 
They serve as a positive instance. The reason, put forward by us, . 
possesses all the five conditions requisite for a sound reason. The above 
reason is also strengthened by an ancillary argument. Hence it is" 
capable of deducing the conclusion. It is not a fallacious one. One 
should not hold that the reason in guestion does not belong to the subject 
of inference. Let us cite a few Vedie sentences, viz. Sanno 
devirabhistaye, etc., and examine them. Each of these sentences:is an 
orderly arrangement of words containing accents properly distributed 
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and other signs of arrangement. We directly know that the reason 
in question belongs to the Vedic sentences referred to. ` 

The reason in question is not contradictorily related to the major 
term since it belongs to the positive instances such as the epic Kumara- 
sambhava. It is a truism that the said epic is the work of an author 
and that it contains the orderly arrangement of words. The reason in 
question is not doubtful since an orderly arrangement does not belong 
both to the objects which have an author and to the objects which have 
no author. No orderly arrangement is noticed in the sky which has no 
author or in the sky-flower, etc. (having no author). 

| The presence of the reason in question is not contradicted by some 

other sources of true knowledge. It has not been definitely proved either 
by perception or by the Vedas that the Vedas have no author. | 

The reason in question is not suspended by a forceful counter- 
argument. Just as when we perceive the common property of the two 
things but not their distinctive marks a doubt arises in our mind in the 
form “ It is a man or a post". If one puts forward a reason to prove 
that the Vedas have an author and another person advances a counter- ` 
reason to prove that the Vedas have no author then no decision is 
reached. But no such counter-argument has been stated. 

. In order to prove that atoms are non-eternal if one argues because 
it has limited extension then the generalisation is wrong. There is 
no relation of invariable concomitance holding between the middle and 
the major terms. Such an objection does not apply to the syllogism in 
question. An arrangement is invariably effectuated by an author. As 
smoke owes its existence to fire and points to it so an arrangement 
owes its existence to an agent and indicates its existence. Therefore 
the reason in question is sound and conducive to the conclusion. 


bo The refutation of the thesis that the Vedas are eternal 


The Mimansakas appear on the field and oppose the thesis of the 
Naiyüyikas. They hold that the argument of the Naiyàyikas is 
counteracted by another argument. Therefore, the above mark is not 
convincing. ‘lhe counter-argument, put forward by the Naiyüyikas, 
"Ae as follows : 

When one.studies the Vedas he sits at the feet of his preceptor 
. in order io learn them as we do now. The very phrase ‘‘ The study of 
the Vedas ° denotes the learning of the Vedas from a preceptor by a 
pupil who receives all the words of the Vedas in their proper order 
from the mouth of his preceptor and gets them by heart). The 
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‘learning of the Vedas in such a manner is called Vedádhyayana. The 
very word ‘ Vedidhyayana ' points to the thesis- that the V edas are 
eternal. (If somebody is the author of the Vedas he has not learnt 
them from his ‘preceptor. If he does not learn them from his preceptor 
then he is not a competent teacher. In order to make the study of 
the Vedas possible the series of the teachers of the Vedas must remain 
uninterrupted, i.e., beginningless. Thus there js no author of the 
Vedas.) | , 

The argument is not sound. An argument like the above one does ` 
not draw a conclusion. Only from the meaning of the word 'adhyayana' 
if is not reasonable to arrive at the conclusion that the Vedas are 
eternal. The above reason is fallacious. We can also hold like-wise 
‘that the Mahabharata has no author, ie, it is also eternal. He who. 
studies the great epic of Bharata learns it from his tédcher. The 
teacher has also learnt it from his teacher and so on ad infinitum. The 
study of the Mahabharata implies the learning of it from a competent 
teacher like the study of the same epic at the modern age. 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that there is a piece of uncon- 
tradicted recollection that the Mahabharata has an author. If this is 
their contention then it may also be held that the lord of all beings 
(Prajapati) is truly remembered by all as the author of the Vedas. 
Now, the Mimansakas may defend their case with the remark that the 
Vedic: mantra which refers to the authorship of Prajapati has no 
literal meaning. It represents an allegory since the literal meaning 
involves contradiction. In the above mantra it has been stated that 
the four Vedas, the four castes and the four stages of life have Beer 
created by Prajapati. | 

The Naiyayikas say in reply to the above contention that the | 
reference to the authorship of the son of Parasara contained in Ms 
_ Mahabharata may have as well some other purpose to serve. It does 
not purport to convey that Vyasa has composed the Mahabharata. _ | 

As the Mimansakas hold that the Lord of all beings is extolled ` 
in the Vedic mantras which involve references to him so the 
Naiyayikas may as well say that the son of Satyavati, t.e., Vyasa, has 
been eulogised in the verses which refer to him. 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that no body has gen 
acquaintance with the fact that God has composed the Vedas. In 
reply to this it may be pointed out “ Have your ancestors seen 
Dvaipavana Vyasa who was born in an island with their own eyes?" 

1f the Mimànsakas press their point saying that they possess unmis- 
taken memory of tradition that the son of Satyavati has composed the 
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Mahābhārata then the Naiyāyikas may argue that there is a popular 


and unflinching belief which is widely accepted tet Prajapati is the 
author of the Vedas. 


The Mimansakas continue to argue. They say ‘ Oh Sir! why 
do you deflect from the right path, being deceived by the rumour current 
in the circle of carters and such other persons who are devoid of the 
power of discretion?’ The Naiyüyikas may retort that when one is 
advised by his parents to do something small he undertakes it out of 
` his implicit confidence in their advice. But if one performs a Vedic 
rite which entails an expenditure of a huge sum and demands a lot of 
troubles to undergo without remembering the advisor then he surely 
commits a great blunder. One cannot reasonably take action upon the 
words of the Vedas if the author of the Vedas is not remembered by 
him just as one cannot attach any importance to a mutilated book con- 
taining poems of great and small poets. In any case the author should 
be recollected. One cannot suggest that the continuity of the Vedic 
tradition might have been broken in the past so the author of the Vedas 
could not be remembered. Just as we cannot remember the name of 
the founder of a deserted old well as well as a garden not visited by 
persons. Therefore, the author of the Vedas must be remembered. 
The Mimansakas join issue with the Naiyayikas and hold that the 
author of the Vedas is not only remembered but also cannot be re- 
collected. Memory is always based upon experience. Nobody has an 
experience of the author of the Vedas since there is no creation of the 
world. Even if it is admitted that the author of the Vedas exists then 
He is not visible as He is incorporeal. 

Even though we assume that God is corporeal and that He is 
visible in the beginning of creation yet nobody sees Him compose the 
Vedas. i 

Though we admit that the people see Him read the Vedas yet a ` 
doubt arises in their mind whether or not He has composed the Vedas 
or He reads the Vedas composed by somebody else. 


Or, if we hold that God reads the Vedas written by somebody 
else then a fresh doubt appears in our mind whether or not he has really 


composed the Vedas. Such a doubt points to the suggestion that the 
Vedas are eternal. 


If nobody directly knows that God has composed the Vedas and 
everybody makes an appeal to memory as the source of the knowledge 
of God, then the series of recollections, handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, is really unfounded. It looks like a row of blind men 
in which one blind man is following another. 
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One holds that the sages have mystic intuition of God as the author 
of the Vedas. But we, the Mimansakas, do not subscribe to this view. 
How can we follow the steps of the Nalyayikas since ` we do no place 
our confidence in their assumption? ` 

If it is held that the Vedas themselves declare that God is the . 
author of them then it is a glaring Instance of cireular reasoning. The 
Vedas are the source of true knowledge because God is their author. 
Again, we truly know that God is their author since the Vedas are the 
source of true knowledge. 

(Now, the Mimansakas assert their conclusion in the light of the 
above negative criticisms). The Naiyayikas have arrived at an 
erroneous conclusion since they have based their view upon the 
arthavada portion of the Vedas. They have failed to distinguish the 
arthavadas from the mantras which are an embodiment of injunctions 
since they have failed to study the Vedas in their proper order. They 
have not dived deep into the character of the Vedic mantra. They 
have taken only a superficial view of the mantras. Nobody really re- 
collects the author of the Vedas. Thus we hold that the Vedas have 
not been composed since we do not remember the author of the Vedas 
who must have been remembered by us. We do not put our reason in 
the proper syllogistic language. Hence, the charge that the middle 
term does not belong to the minor term should not be levelled against 
the above argument. The exact middle term is that it is that the author 
of which is not remembered.. (The syllogism runs thus: All the works 
the author of which is not remembered are such as have no author. 
The Vedas are such a work. Therefore the Vedas are such as have no 
author). ; 
A review of the above thesis is as follows: The Mimansakas have 
recourse to such a path as does not obey the rules of logical discipline. 
‘They have abandoned the reason which was put forward at the outsét. 
They have at first tried to establish that the study of the Vedas pre- 
supposes an instruction from a preceptor by means of a reason. The 
implication of this argument is that the Vedas are eternal. Now, they 
advance another reason " being a work the author of which is not 
remembered °’. Let this reason be accepted. We shall not take the 
Mimansakas to task because they have recourse to another reason. The 
Mimansakas have raised an important point which is not to be set aside 
as a minor one. Do they intend to establish the conclusion that the 
Vedas have not been composed by means of an independent reason 
‘ being a work the author of which is not remembered °? Or, do they 
intend to counteract the reason '' being an arrangement of words ”’ 
put forward by us? It is not logical to hold that a syllogistic argument 
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supersedes another such argument. It cannot be proved that like per- 
ception and verbal testimony an Inference sets aside another inference. 
lf two syllogistic arguments are equal in strength then they will con- 
tradict each other because of their equal strength. If they are of 
unequal strength then that which makes an argument weak will also 
invalidate it. In that case it is superfluous to assume that an inference 
is sublated bv another inference. The Mimànsakas may hold that they 
have put forward the counter-argument in order to set aside the reason 
offered by the. Natyayikas. But such a statement is contrary to rea- 
soning. ‘The two reasons which point to the two properties contradic- 
torily opposed to each other cannot be simultaneously applied to the 
same substratum-—the subject of inference. Therefore, in this. case, 
one of them is surely fallacious. All the objects of the world cannot 


have two such parts as remain incompatible with each other. . 


Therefore one of these two reasons is surely fallacious. As it is falla- 
cious so it cannot draw the conclusion which is expected of it. 
Therefore, no purpose will be served if the opponents put forward a 
reason to cancel another reason. If a counter-reason is simply advanced 
the syllogistic argument which it intends to contradict does not zome 
out to be fallacious. There is no such fallacy as is called ‘‘ Viruddha- 
avyabhicüri ". (The term in question denotes that syllogistic argument 


is fallacious if another true reason being advanced, contradicts the con- ' 
clusion of the above syllogistic argument). We shall prove the absence - 


of such a fallacy in the subsequent section. We shall also show that 
whenever.a counter-argument is put forward in order to contradict a 
syllogistic argument the fallacy of Prakarana-sama is not committed. 
But the fallacy of Prakarana-sama takes place if the reason which is 
really a source of doubt, the marks of its distinction remaining 
unobserved, is advanced. Hence, if one intends to find fault with the 
reason advanced by his rival then he should take the trouble of examin- 
ing whether or not the said reason belongs to the subject of. inference, 
(Le, the minor premise is materially valid. He should not make wild 
conjectures to find out the counter-reason. 

` Now, let us see which of the above two reasons fails to draw the 
conclusion. The two reasons are as follows :—(1) being an arrange- 
ment of words and (2) being that the author of which is not 
remembered. The decision on this point is this. The reason “ being 
an arrangement of words " is competent to draw the conclusion since 
nobody has ever seen that the words arrange themselves without being 
arranged by a person. 

Oh revered sirs! Oh gentle men who move in the circle of 
experienced persons! have you ever seen or heard in this world that 
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' the words in a sentence combine themselves by their inherent power?" 
If it is held that the words contained in the Vedas get themselves com: 
bined by their innate nature then why do not the threads which make 
up a cloth spontaneously combme themselves? 

In the sentences, viz., “ San no devirabhistaye ", '' Narayanam 
namaskrtya °’, “ Astyuttarasyam disi devatatma '' ete., the arrange- 
ment of words is the same. But if we hold that in some of these 
sentences the words have been arranged by a person and that in other 
sentences they have been arranged by no person then the source of such 
a differential treatment is only traced to a.great confusion of mind. 
Those who indulge in such a conjecture should have also held that smoke 
1s sometimes produced by fire and that it is not also sometimes 
produced by fire. 

Now, the Mimansakas make the following ironical remarks, ovz. 
“ The Vedas have become equal in rank with the Kumara-sambhava 
of Kalidasa ! Alas the N aiyayikas, the foremost Donovan have estab- 
lished the authority of the Vedas !’’ 

“ No need of derision ” say the pay in reply to the above 
remarks. ‘he Vedas resemble the epic ‘ Kumfra-sambha’ only in. 
the arrangement of words but in nothing else. If we (the Naiyayikas) 
say this much then we do not deserve to be laughed at for this only. 
Does not soundness belong to the Vedas alike as it does to the 
sound produced by conch-shell? Does not existence inhere in the 
Vedas as it does in all the objects? The works of the poets like 
Kālidāsa etc. bear the stamp of their author on their face. But the 
Vedic works are entirely different from them. When the Vedic works 
are learnt by us we discover the marks of uniqueness inherent in them. 

There are uses of words, verbs, prepositions etc. in the Vedic 
literature. But there is much novelty in their use. The Vedic works 
contain laudation, condemnation, the story narrated by a single person, x 
the story narrated by two or more persons and other matters not to be 
found in Classical Sanskrit Literature. 


Each Vedic Samhita (a collection of Vedic verses) admits of 
various recensions. The matter which has been discussed in one 
recension of a particular Veda is not to be found in another recension 
of the same Veda. Such a diversity of forms.and matters is not to be 
found in Classical Sanskrit Literature. 


Thus, the students of Vedic Literature form their opinion from 
its uncommon character about the Vedas that the Vedic works have 
not been composed by an author. Therefore, the Mimansakas drink 
the cup of glory in this world. 
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Those who are dull like you, the Naiyüyikas, but have not 
_ studied the Vedas become perplexed, seeing the similar arrangement 
of words and hold that the Vedas have been composed by an author. 


We, the Naiyayikas, join issue with the Mimansakas and refute 
their hypothesis. Let the Mimànsakas drink the cup of glory or a cup 
of milk or medicated clarified butter in order to remove the dullness of 
their intellect. But there is no mistake in our hypothesis that the 
Vedas have been composed by an author. 

The combination of parts of a jar is different from that of parts 
of a mountain. Still the combination of parts is due to the activity of 
an agent, i.e., it presupposes the existence of a person who combines the 
parts. Similarly, the arrangement of words, etc., in the Vedas is differ- 
ent from that of words etc., in a book of the classical period. Though 
the arrangement is different yet there is no doubt about the fact that 
it is due to the activity of an author. 


We have got something to say regarding this matter. We have 
. elaborately stated it at an earlier section. Now we say this much only 
that as the arrangement of words in the Vedas is a class by itself so one 
should infer that the author of the Vedas is necessarily an extra- 
ordinary person. But it becomes absurd to deny the existence of God. 
We have already stated this view. Nobody disputes to admit that the 
great works of Kalidasa and other great poets which have an aestbeiic 
appeal have been composed by an author. It is also experienced that 
each of these works has its distinctive mark. 

The poetic expressions of Kālidāsa are as if dipped by nectar, 
besmeared by sandal paste and polished by the moon-beams. Though 
the sentences of Bana Bhatta consist of long compounds yet they have 
charmed the circle of poets, rousing emotions as they do. Similarly, 
in each literary work some diversities are noticed. The very nature of 
the' Vedas suggests that the Vedas have no author because nouns, | 
verbs etc., have been strangely used in them. It is indeed a novel 
argument which has merely verbal significance. If you have implicit 
confidence in the characteristic feature of the Vedas then why do not 
you not apply your attention to examine the other characteristic feature 
of them, viz., the -narration of the created objects? The Vedic 
sentences which involve references to the created objects run thus :— 
'* Babara, the son of Pravahana desired ’’, ‘‘ Kusura vinda, the son of 
Uddàlaka, desired °’ Oh Pururava ! do not give up your life” ete. 
Now, the Mimansakas may contend that they are created in each cycle 
of new world. Hence they are eternal in this sense. Then, the 
Naiyayikas may as well say that the Vedas are different in each 
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emergence of the new world. It has been stated that after the expiry 
of each Manu era the fresh Vedas are composed. 


If we frame the hypothesis that the Vedas are eternal seeing the 
characteristic features of the Vedas then the said hypothesis 1s only 
based upon pure imagination but is not established by a proof. 


If we try to explain away the created objects mentioned in the 
Vedas then the explanation is not reliable. The students of Vedic 
literature in course of its study come across many terms which denote . 
created objects. ‘Therefore, the Vedas are not eternal. Therefore, the 
reason ' being an arrangement of words ' is not impotent to draw a true 
conclusion. But the counter-reason ' non-remembrance of an author ’ 
is incapable of drawing the conclusion since it has not been proved thai 
the author of the Vedas is not remembered. Even if it is admitted 
that no author of the Vedas is remembered then the non-remembrance 
of such an author does not necessarily point to the absence of the said 
author since it may be otherwise explained. The composition of the 
Vedas having taken place in the remote past the author of the Vedas 1s 
not remembered. As the author of the Vedas is distinct from all other 
persons so he has no definite body. Consequently, nobody can 
remember him as that particular person who has composed the Vedas 
as we do remember Panini or Pingala as an author of a particular 
work. It is not true that God does not exist since inferential and 
verbal knowledge points to His existence. The Mimànsakas argue 
that the Vedas are eternal because the Vedas have such an author as is 
not remembered. The rule of inference is that the reason must belong 
to the subject of inference. The reason in question is definitely 
subjective. In other words, the person who is going to infer can only 
know whether or not the reason belongs to the subject of inference. IL 
is impossible for all persons to determine whether or not the reason 
in question belongs to the subject of inference. How do you know 
that all persons do not remember the author of the Vedas? You do 
not intuit the mind of all persons. If you had done so you would have 
been omniscient. You cannot arrive at a generalisation based upon aa 
analogical argument, viz. ‘‘ As I do not remember such an author so 
all other persons do not remember him.’’ Thus; such a generalisation 
ig too wide. Therefore the reason ‘‘ Being that the author of which 
is not remembered ” is truly unknowable. Again, if we do not 
remember the author of the Vedas then the zeal for performing the 
Vedic rites on the part of the intelligent persons will gradually fade 
away since an advice without an advisor is impossible. Hven if we 
admit that such an advice is a possibility then we cannot place our 
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confidence in it since the source of its validity has not been determined. 
(We have rather positive apathy for a sentence which is self- caused; 
t.e., which does not come from the lips of a speaker, not to speak of any 
regard for it.) We have stated before that the truth of a sentence is 
not asserted if it does not merely involve self-contradiction. As tne 
respectable persons have absolute reliance upon the trustworthy 
persons so it is possible that they unhesitatingly observe the ‘Vedic 
rites. Thus the non-remembrance of an author cannot be logically 
taken as a counter-reason of being an arrangement of words. 

The said reason advanced by the  Mimànsakas does not 
independently prove that the author of the Vedas does not exist. It 
really amounts to the non-apprehension of the author of the Vedas. 
Such a view is not tenable since the author of the Vedas is 
an inference. What is inferred is also known. The Mimansakas may 
contend that the inferential knowledge of the author of the Vedas is 
not logically tenable because it has been contradicted by the non- 
remembrance of the author of the Vedas. But such a contention is a 
glaring instance of vicious circle since if the said non-remembrance is 
established then the said inference is contradicted and if the said. 
inference is contradicted then the said non-remembrance is established. 
The Mimansakas may point out that the establishment of the truth of 
the said inference suffers from the same defect. The truth of this ` 
deduction depends upon the truth of the major premiss in question, i.e., - 
induction. The truth of the said inference does not depend upon the 
contradiction of the truth of the said non-remembrance. 

The Mimansakas say that the above reason does not directly 
prove the absence of authorship of the Vedas. But they do not believe 
in the existence of transcendental objects like God, etc. They ask their 
opponents to furnish them with the proof with regard to the hypothesis 
that the Vedas have been composed by a person. As the opponents can- 
not supply with such a proof so non-remembrance enforces on our mind 
its resultant knowledge that the author of the Vedas does not exist. 
The Naiyàyikas say in reply to this argument that such a conclusion 
might have been accepted if there had been no inference. We have 
already stated that the Vedas have an author because they possess an 
arrangement of words. 

The Miminsakas have said that the origin of the Vedas cannot 
be traced to a person. Such a statement is not fair. When we 
perceive a new curtain, etc. how do we determine the existence of a 
weaver who is beyond the ken of our vision? 

We infer the existence of a weaver who has made a cloth, etc. 
from the object which has been created by him. Similarly, we infer 
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the existence of the author of the Vedas from the arrangement of words 
contained in them (the Vedas). 

A soul cannot advise others if he does not assume a body. Hence 
we can assume that God sometimes assumes a body. As He has no 
permanent body so He is not remembered like the other authors, viz., 
Vyasa, etc. 

As a poet who belongs to our age is known as the author of a 
particular poem by his contemporary fellows so God will also be known 
as the author of the Vedas by his contemporary fellows. 

As the misapprehension regarding the poem that it has been 
composed by some body else but not by the said poet is removed so the 
erroneous knowledge about the authorship of the Vedas will be also 
dispelled. 

It has been stated in connection with the definition of perception 

that a transcendental object which is inferred by us is perceived by the 
sages. 
Thus we see that perception and inference are the two main 
sources of knowledge about the authorship of the Vedas. If memory 
is held to be the source of such knowledge then it has the chance of 
being discredited. 

Hence, in order te repudiate the hypothesis that God is the 
author of the Vedas, memory which has been taken as the only source of 
` such authorship by the opponents has been discredited on the ground that 
it is based upon the Arthavada section of the Vedas. Such a criticism 
is pointless. We have already indicated how perception.and inference 
throw light on the authorship of the Vedas. | 

The Mimansakas have stated that the MT of the 
Naiy&ylkas involves circular reasoning.. The Vedas are the source of 
true knowledge because they have been composed by omniscient God 
and God exists because the Vedas point to His existence. But the critics 
misrepresent the hypothesis of the Naiy&yikas. The objection raised 
by them, is not fair. The Naiyayikas have given an answer to this 
charge at an earlier section. . God as the creator of the universe is. an 
inference. The Vedas simply strengthen the said conclusion. The 
Naiyayikas do not hold that the Vedas are the only source of God, the 
creator of the universe. It has been stated before that the creator of 
the universe is inferred from the earth, etc.—the created objects. 


The author of the Vedas is the creator of the earth and such other objects 


Does the creator who has fashioned this earth compose the Vedas? 
If this question is put to us then we answer this question with the 
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remark “ Oh yes". Now the opponents may urge ‘‘ What is your 
proof?" Our answer to this question is as follows : 

Omniseient God is competent to construct such a huge universe 
full of diversities—a universe where the different sorts of beings enjoy 
the fruits of their action. 

= The person who knows each action of each being and the fruit 
of such an action can only compose the Vedas which are nothing but 
an embodiment of instructions regarding actions and their results. 
Hence we assume that no body but God composes the Vedas. 

If thé assumption of a single person serves our purpose then why 
shall we assume a second person as the author of the Vedas? We find ` 
no sufficient reason for assuming many persons, entrusted with the 
different functions. | 


In the matter of the creation of the universe we subscribe to the 
hypothesis that there is only one God. No purpose is served if we hold 
that there are two or more creators of the universe. Suppose there are 
two Gods. Now, if their will is concordant then one of them is 
redundant. Again, if their will is discordant then one of them is 
sure to undermine the work of the other creator. In that case, one of 
them ceases to be God. ú 

The hypothesis of the plurality of Gods is not at all satisfactory. 
If the will of many Gods is perfectly concordant then the hypothesis of 
the plurality of Gods is absolutely meaningless. He whose will is 
inviolable makes up his mind to reward or to punish a being. What He 
desires turns out to be true by means of His majesty. How can the 
other Gods help in this matter of inflicting punishment or awarding a 
reward ? 


Let us assume many Gods. If their will is discordant then two 
opposite wills cannot simultaneously materialise. Hence, he whose will 


is frustrated cannot be God. If one God desires that a particular person 


shall be a king and another God desires that he shall be killed then 
how can these two conflicting desires simultaneously take an effect? 

If the first desire of making one a king is fruitful then the second 
one of killing him will be frustrated. If the second one materialises 
then the first one will be baffled. 

"Thus we have established that there is only one God who creates 
the universe full of diversity. 


All the Vedas have been composed by one and the same author 


As the creator of the universe full of diversity is one so the author 
of all the Vedas is God *who is one. No proof can be put forward in 
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support of the hypothesis that many Gods have written the Vedas. 
The assumption of many Gods simply violates the law of parsimony. 

Now, an objection is raised against this hypothesis. How have 
you arrived at the conclusion that one God has composed all the Vedic 
works? Why have many treatises not been composed by the different 
authors ? 

The above objections, raised by the opponents, against the said 
hypothesis, have been met thus. 

All the Vedas have the same author because the same well- 
connected subject-matter has been taught in all the Vedas. Suppose 
a principal rite has been enjoined. All its relevant accessory rites have 
been advised by the Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama Veda and the 
Atharva-Veda. As all these accessory rites contribute towards the 
completion of the principal rite so they are held to be connected with 
it. (To perform any Vedic rite the assistance of the four different 
priests is absolutely necessary. The priest who exclusively follows the 
Rg-Veda is called ‘ hotp °. The priest, following only the Yajur-Veda. 
is called ‘ adhvaryu ' The priest who is only in concern with the 
Sima-Veda is designated ‘ udgatr’. The priest who deals only with 
the subject-matter of the Atharva-Veda is called ‘brahma °). The 
priests perform the duties of a hotr according to the Rg-Veda. The 
priests discharge the duties of an adhvaryu-priest in accordance with 
the Yajur-Veda. The priests execute the duties of a udgatri according 
to the Sima-Veda. The priests complete the duties of a brahma according 
to the Atharva-Veda. The subsidiary actions which have been stated 
in the different recensions of the Vedas such as Paippala, etc., are 
necessarily implied for the completion of the main action. They say 
that all the minor actions, taught by the different recensions of the 
Vedas, point to one and the same main action. We shall decide this 
matter at a subsequent section not far off. 

As the subject-matter of Vedic literature indicates that if 
represents an inter-related system united by a common purpose so how 
can the Vedic literature be composed by the different persons having 
cross-purposes ? l 

Tf this is the argument of the Naiyāyikas then how is it that a 
foot of a verse is composed by a single poet and the other feet are 
composed by the other poets? (The main point in this objection is this 
that a single poem represents a whole the different parts of which are 
composed by the different poets.. In spite of the diversity of authors the 
poem maintains the unity of an idea. Similarly, the Vedic literature 
may represent a single system of ideas though it has been composed by 
the different authors). 
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An answer to this objection is as follows. The second poet 
reading the foot of a poem composed by the first poet grasps the inien- 
tion of the first poet and composes the other feet following the idea of 
the initial poet. Otherwise if the idea of some portion of a poem 
composed by a poet does not agree with that of the other portions of 
the same poem then it becomes an incongruous poem like the literary 
product of Visva Vasu. But if the ideas, expressed by the complete 
poem, form a consistent whole then it is a piece of certainty that the 
idea of the first poet has been realised by the poem. 

Now, in case of the Vedas if we hold that there are other Gods 
who follow the intention of the first God then the intention of one God 
constitutes the key-note of the Vedas and there is no need of assuming 
other Gods. Thus, we arrive at the conclusion that God is the author 
of all the different recensions of the Vedas. The opponents also admit 
that the naming of the different recensions such as Kathaka, etc., may 
have been after the name of the celebrated teachers of the particular 
subject.. Moreover, the various branches of a tree spread out in the 
different directions. All leaves, flowers and fruits do not belong to a 
single branch. But they belong to a few branches. Similarly, the 
Vedas which teach the details of the subsidiary rites branch off in ` 
different recensions. ET 

_ As all those branches of a tree develop from a single tree so the 
origin of all the recensions of the Vedas is traced to God, the best of all 
persons. 

The creator of the universe uis has immediate knowledge of 
merits and demerits of each soul and of the various degrees of their 
maturity has given a code of instructions which has universal applica- 
tion. It is reasonable to hold that He has composed the Vedas. 

All persons pin their faith in the words of the. Vedas because they 
believe that the Vedas have been composed by eternal and trust-worthy 
God who is possessed of all excellent virtues. No intelligent person 
will place his confidence in the veracity of the Vedas because they have 
been composed by no author, We have discussed this point at an earlier 
section. 

Thus, the hypothesis that the Vedas presuppose an author as they 
contain an arrangement of words and sentences has been proved. 


The determination of the relation holding between a word and its 
meaning 


The Mimansakas hold that the man-made relation of denotation 
does not hold between a word and its meaning. They strongly assert 
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that a word has an innate power of v ynveying an object just as the 
power of burning is inherent m fire. A person simply learns that this’ 
word has the power of conveying this object from the use of an 
experienced old man. What will a person. do in this matter? Such 
a view is not logically tenable. If a convention that this word denotes 
this object is not set up by a person then a word cannot convey its 
meaning. 


a 


Now, the Mumànsakas contend ‘that as no relation subsists 
between a word and its meaning so why is it discussed at all whether 
or not the said relation is dependent or independent of a person? The 
relation holding between a word and its meaning is not that of conjunc- 
tion which obtains between a plum and a small reservoir of water. Whe 
said relation is not that of inherence which subsists between threads 
and a piece of cloth. The said relation is not also perceived to be 
either of them. No other relations which are based upon any one of 
these two relations are also possible. It has been stated that a word 
is heard as belonging to the mouth but an object is seen on the ground. 
The relation between a word and an object is not an inference. When 
we utter the words ‘‘ razor, a sweet ball, ete.” neither we experience a 
cut in our mouth by a razor nor the filling up of our mouth by a sweet 
ball. An object, denoted by a word, does not belong to the place where 
a word is uttered. Similarly, a word does not belong to the place 
where an object exists. The word and the object, denoted by it, do 
not co-exist because the locus, the instrumental cause and efforts, the 
conditions of a sound, are not perceived where the objects such as a 
jar, ete., exist. The Mimansakas also point out that the Naiyayikas 
themselves deny the truth of the hypothesis that a word is more 
pervasive than the object conveyed by it. 

The Naiyàyikas give a reply to the above objections. They say 
“ We do not admit that the relation of conjunction holds between a 
word and the object meant by it’’. The Mimànsakas put the follow- 
ing question to the Naiyayikas : Is the above relation that which obtains 
between a cause and an effect or that which holds between the condi- 
tion and the conditioned or that which subsists between the locus and 
the object located?” “ None of these relations holds between them '', 
is the reply given by the Nalyayikas. The Mimansakas remark that 
this admission amounts to this that there is no relation whatsoever 
between a word and the object meant by it. The Naiyüyikas reply 
that it is not a truism that there is no relation between a word and the 
object denoted by it since a word invariably expresses an object as smoke 
points to fire. The Mimansakas question ‘‘ Does the relation of the 
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_pervader and the pervaded hold between a word and the object?" The 
Naiyàyikas reply “ No. If we subscribe to this view then verbal 
knowledge will be inferential." The Mimansakas ask “ What is this 
relation that holds between a word and the object denoted by it?" 
The rejoinder of the Naiy&yikas is that this relation is a conventional 
one. The Mimansakas question “ What is a convention?" The 
Naiyayikas answer that a convention is an act of will which determines 
that this word will denote this object. ln other words, a relation 
between a word and an object is fashioned by an act of will. Such a rela- 
tion is called a conventional one. 
(To be continued) 
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In a letter’ to Mirabeau, Rousseau writes as follows : '* Accord- 
ing to my old ideas, the great problem of Polities which I compare to 
the squaring of the circle in geometry......is to find a form of govern- 
ment which puts the Law above the individual. . . ... If such a form 
is unhappily beyond our power to find—and I frankly admit that 
in my belief it is—then my conviction is that we must fly to ‘the 
opposite extreme, set the individual at one bound as high as possible 
above the Law, and establish arbitrary despotism—the most arbitrary 
that can be devised. I should wish the despot to be God. In a word, 
I see no possible mean between the austerest democracy and the most 
complete Hobbism. For of all conditions, the conflict between the 
iridividual and the Law, which plunges the state into ceaseless civil 
war, is the very worst. But Caligula, Nero, Tiberius! Good God! I 
roll myself in the dust and groan to think Iam a man." ` 

In spite of the cry of disillusionment in this passage, there are 
two things throughout Rousseau’s writings, says C. E. Vaughan?, 
which can never be forgotten. '' He gave men faith in their power 
to tedress the wrongs of ages. And he held forth an ideal of civic 
life which has changed the face of Europe. Thanks to the Contrat 
Social, the leaden rule of bureaucracy, hard though it be to break, is 

weakened and discredited. The ideal of a free people, united in one 
=‘ corporate self’ and working out one ‘general will’ is coming, 
slowly but none the less surely, to take its place. That is the debt 
which the world owes to Rousseau. That is the glory which nothing 
can take from him.”’ | 
| What is this doctrine of the ‘ general will’ which immortalized ` 
Rousseau ? Is it true to say that the doctrine of the General Wil 
gave politica] thought a new turn just because it did stress popular 
wil-power as the creative force in the political field? Is it obscure 
in any of its bearings? Are there any inconsistencies and extra- 
vagances in this doctrine? | 


1 LETTRE. A. M. Le MARQUIS DE MIRABEAU.: Trye, le 26 juillet 1767, 


in C, E. Vaughan's Political Writings of EE Vol, II, PP: 160, 161, 
. 2 Ibid, Vol. I, Introduction. 
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NN fee judge all these questions accurately, it is necessary to start 
fr he beginning of Rousseau’s discussion on social contract.,” In 
the state of nature, according to Rousseau, there was no Natural Law, 
e., Law of reason. The individual, ‘ stupid and ignorant animal ’ 
as he was, lived in isolation, though of course, he was the master of 
his own fate. Therefore, the social contract was that spontaneous 
act, that mystical experience, by which men came to enjoy real 
freedom., The fundamental problem which was solved by social con- 
tract is stated by Rousseau thus: '' To find a a, form of association which 
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may del defend and protect with the whole force of the community the 


person an n and pr | property of every associate, , and b by n means of. which each 
“coalescing y with all, may nevertheless obey only himself, ` and remain 
as free as before." 3 The form of f contract which fulfils these condi- 
tions is thus expressed: ‘‘ Each of us puts in common his person and 
his whole power under the supreme direction of the general will; and 
in return we receive every member as an indivisible part of the whole.''* 
What is the sanction for this formidable instrument? The only sanc- 
tion possible is force, the united force of the community as a whole. 
/'' In order, then, that the social pact may not be a vain Mp. w 
it tacitly includes this engagement, which can alone give force to e 


others,—that whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be La 





strained to do so by the whol bod ; which means nóthing else "m 


that he shall be forced to be free." } 

“What moral effects follow from this" fateful act? In two memor- 
able passages * Rousseau describes them as such : 

“ The passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces 
In man a very. remarkable change, by substituting in his conduct 
justice for instinct, and by giving his actions the moral quality that 
they previously lacked.~It is only when the voice of duty succeeds 
physical impulse and law . succeeds appetite, that man, who till then 
had regarded only himself, sees that he is obliged to act on other 
ae and to consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. 
Although, .in this state, he is deprived of many advantages that he 
derives from nature, he acquires equally great ones in return; his 
faculties are exercised and developed; his. ideas are expanded; his 
feelings are ennobled; his whole soul is exalted to such a degree that, 
if the abuses of this new condition did not often degrade him below 
that from which he has emerged, he ought to bless without ceasing the 
^. happy moment that released him from it for ever, and transformed 


3 Social. Contract, Book I, Ch. VI. 
4 Ibid, Book I, Chapter VII. 

5 Ibid, Book I, Chapter VII. 

6 Ibid, Book I, See VIII. 
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him from a garen and ignorant animal into an intelligent being and ` 
a man. w^ 


tá 


TT We must add to the acquisitions of the civil state moral 
freedom, which alone renders man truly master of himself; for the 
impulse of mere appetite is slavery, while obedience to a self-prescribed 
law is liberty.''- 

The political consequences which follow are equally momentous. 


The individual self of man is replaced by the ' corporate self,’ the 
individual will is a by the "General will’ of the community 
as a whole, Le v ú ? 


Tw 
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JBosanquet defines the ` general will’ as ' the will of the whole 
cool as such or the wills of: all individuals in so far as they aim at 
the common ES "D is the synthesis of the ‘real’ wills as 
opposed to the ‘actual’ wills of individuals s comprising a society. 
The 'actual' will is the selfish, impulsive, unreflective will of man, 
not related to the well-being of the community at large. The ‘ real’ 
will is the rational, constant and permanent will which subordinates 
self-interest to common good. ‘ General Will’, therefore, implies a 
collective consciousness, a public spirit, giving unity to the whole 
mass. Unanimity is not sufficient to secure it. The process of the 
counting of heads is important but not an essential factor. Much 
more important is the spirit of common interest. 7' What generalises 
the will is not so much the number of voices as the common interest 
which unites them.” ° It must not be confused with the totality of 
individual wills. .It will rather seem to be the will of the people 
functioning as a body politic—the will of society viewed as a living 

‘and rational political organisation. 
vik there any numerical test of the ‘general will’? Rousseau 
says, '° “there is often a great deal of difference between the will of all 
and the general will; the latter regards only the common interest, 
/ while the former has regard to private interests, and is merely a sum 
of particular wills; but take away from these same wills, the pluses 
and minuses which cancel one another, and the general will remains 
as the sum of the differences. "?* Tn other words, pluses and minuses 
cancel out, votes for and against a measure offset one another, and 
the surplus left over, the majority, represents the general will This 
does not necessarily mean a compromise. z Rousseau, however, is yery 
7 Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of " the State, Chapter V. P 

- 8 Social Contract, Book II, Chapter IV. 
9 Ibid, Book II, Chapter III. 
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sure as in this case, that<the general will is necessarily the will of the ` 
„majority. (The political significance of this idea will be made clear I 
later.on. For the present, we take it that ) there may not be any 
automatic identification between the two. Bút suppose, there are 
two parties opposed to each other. How can we know the general 
will in this case? According to Rousseau, both may express only 
particular wills and so presumably there can be no general will. If 
this is so, how can we then know what will is the general will in the 
vast majority of.cases where unanimity does not prevail? In most 
cases Rousseau's general wil is undiscoverable. E. 
The .general will is no will unless it takes shape in some aot. 
The general will is expressed through law. There can be, Rousseau 
says, no general will directed to a particular purpose, either within or 
outside the State." But when the whole people decree concerning 
the whole people, they consider themselves alone; and if a relation is 
then constituted, it is between the whole object under one point of 
view and the whole object under another point of view without any 
division at all. Then the matter respecting which they decree is 
general hke the will that decrees. It is this act that I call a Law." 
Again, '' when I say that the object of the laws is always general, I 
|mean-that the law. considers subjects collectively, and actions as 
abstract, never a man as hn individual nor a particular action." Law . 
might indeed make provision for particular thing, but only by general 
action. (Rousseau says that it may create privileges but cannot confer 
them on any person by name; law may set up ranks and classes of 
citizens, but cannot designate specific persons as members of them; 
law may establish a royal government and a hereditary. succession, 
but cannot elect a king or appoint a royal family.) Stated shortly, 
“ no function which has reference to an individual object appertains to 
the legislative power." / That is to say, law unites yniversality of will 
with. universality of object./ And, therefore, such questions as whose 
function it is to make làw$, whether the prince is subject to the law, 
whether the law can be unjust-or whether we can be both free and 
subjéct to the laws—are unnecessary. das. being the embodiment of ^ 
general will, can be framed only by thè whole body of citizens. < The 
general will eannot be expressed through representatives, but must _ 
always be expressed directly. \ As a consequence, the government must 
be in intimate touch with the general will of the people. This is pos- 
sible only in a small city-state, a size that will suit the frequent consulta- 
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tion of the general will. ) Here it is obvious that the '' citoyen de 
Génévé ' has been expressing his admiration for the republies of 
classical antiquiby especially Sparta and the democracy of Switzerland. 
(When, In the happiest nation in the world, we see troops of peasants 
regulating the affairs of the state under an oak and always acting wisely, 
can we refrain from despising the refinements of other nations, who 
make themselves illustrious and wretched with so much art and 
mystery?’ "" "This committee sense of Swiss peasants is probably tlie 
model for Rousseau’s difficult conception of the ‘ general will 7 : 
(Sovereignty must reside within the community. ) But it is obvious 
that Rousseau could not trust the voice of the people whose individual 
characters were perhaps unreliable. He raised the questio “ How 
could a blind multitude, which often knows not what it wishes because 
it rarely knows what is good for it, execute of itself an enterprise so 
great, so difficult as a system of legislation? Of themselves, the people 
always desire what is good; but do not always discern Dal Fhe general 
will is always right, but the judgment which guides it-is not always 


— a 


enlightened. . . Individuals see the good which they reject; the public 
desite the good which they do not see. All alike have need of 
guides. . . .. Hence arises the need of a legislator^]'"' The law- 


rt —— 


giver performs the first function of the living community. He is 


the wise man. '' He who dares to undertake to give instruetions to 
a nation ought to feel himself capable, as it were, of changing human 
nature; of transforming every individual, who in himself is a complete 
and independent whole, into part of a greater whole, from which he 
receives in some manner his life and his being; of altering man's cons: 
titution in order to strengthen it; of substituting a social and moral 
existence for the independent and physical existence which we have all 
received from nature. In a word, it is necessary to deprive man of his 
native powers in order to endow him with some which are alien to him 
and of which he cannot make use without the aid of other people. 
Des? fl How can we, then, reconcile the functions of the law-giver with 
the sovereignty of the people? What is the relation of the law-giver 
" to the ordinary machinery of government?) Rousseau makes it clear 
that the Ubermensch who is to legislate is subject toi the control of 
“la volonte générale `". (His work must receive popular sanction, and 
without the sanction of the general will, no law is binding-) '' He who 
frames laws, then, has or ought to have, no legislative right, and the 
people themselves cannot, even if they wished, diyest themselves of 


12 Ibid, Book IV, Chapter I. q 4 L j 


13 Ibid, Book II, Chapter VI. 
] 14 Ibid... 
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this incommunicable right, because, “according to the fundamental 
compact, it is only the general will that binds individuals and we can 
never be sure that a particular will is conformable to the general will 
until it has been. submitted to the -free votes of the people d S ( Without 
this popular sanction, the ' general will' will not operate.) 

(In Locke the sovereigniy of the state is a limited sovereignty; 
“in the last resort, ib is vested in the individual. In Rousseau the 
sovereignty of the state is an absolute sovereignty. There can be no 
constitutional limit upon its powers. '' As nature gives every man an 
absolute power over all his limbs, the social pact gives the body politie an 
absolute power over all its members; and it is this same power which, 
when directed by the general wil, bears...... the name of 
sovereignty. Iv The contract of Locke is devised to preserve and 
confirm the rights of the individual. Why did Rousseau differ from 
the tradition of Locke and even from the dominant convictions of his 
age? Rousseau obviously did not want to reduce the state to a mere - 
device of convenience, i.e., to an institution which can never become 
an object of devotion. fApart from this political reason, there was a 
moral reason also. The state, in Rousseau, must foster a passionate 
public spirit in the people, must teach morality.) '' It is in the state 
that our first distinct notions of justice and injustice are derived. . Por 
the Law is anterior to justice, not justice to the law.’’*’ 


Til 
f .. 
Krom the above we can now get a clear idea of the outstanding 
features of the General Will. 
“The General Will 18 one will of the Communal self; hence it is a 


unity, 





"The General Will must —— be indivisible.) I it could T 
divided, it would cease to be collective and general, and it would be ` 
broken into so many factional wills or group wills, leading to the 
tyranny of one faction over the other. 

(It is also obvious that the General Will is R The 
people who hold the power collectively” by contract cannot give this 
power to another person or body. -Ks we have already seen, the people 
cannot surrender legislative power to some individuals who are lo act 
in their interest. It is thus clear that the whole basis of representative 
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democracy is denied by nues n is this which justifies his state- 
ment that the English people attain freedom only at election time. 

(The General W lll is unlimited and absolute. The state has 
supreme power.) There is no subject over which it has no power, 
provided that the will inspiring it were general and that the object of 
the will were itself also general. 

(The General Will possesses an inevitable rightness. It can by 
definition never be mistaken and never do wrong. Here Rousseau 
tries to establish what he claims to be a moral basis for public authority. 
The ' will of all ° which is the sum of particular wills may will wrongly 
but the ‘ general will’ cannot err.) But if the general will is the sum 
of the differences of conflicting private wills, why it should be always 
right remains obscure. Rousseau, of course, has an answer. “Of 
themselves, the people always desire what is good; but do not always 
discern it. The general will is always right, but the judgment which 
guides it is not always enlightened.” The ' Volonte générale’ bore 
one fundamental meaning to Rousseau viz., the public spirit, the re- 
nunciation of all sectional interests. The ‘general will’, gie 
can never err. When it does err, it ceases to be general. X ; 

“he General Will is characterized by permanence. The people 
must act continuously. ‘‘ The constant will of all the members of the 
state is the general will. \It is by that they are citizens and free. 

(We may sum up, like Bosanquet, the whole theory of the general. 
will in the formula—that ‘‘ Sovereignty is the exercise of the General 
Will.’’® He justifies this by saying that “ All state action is general 
in its bearing and justification, even if particular, or rather concréte, 
in its details. It is embodied in a system of rights and there is no . 
element of it which is not determined by a bearing upon a public 
interest. ? \And secondly, by saying that '' All state action is at bottom 
the exercise of a will; the real will or the will as logically implied in 
intelligences as such, and more or less recognised as imperative. upon 
them." (Hobhouse, places Bosanquet’ s statement under a long critical 
analysis. “ To say that state action is general and that it is willed, is 
not, however, the same thing as to say that it is the exercise of a general 
will.) The distinction seems dialectical but it touches the substance of 
the question. (1t is true that laws and customs are general, but as 
general, how far are they w willed? How far, that is, are they products 
of an intelligence that has clearly foreseen all their bearings? How 
far are they the products/of a unitary will that has taken all oe life 





18 Bosanquet: Philosophical Theory of the State, Chapter VIH. 
19 Hobhouse: Mefaphysical Theory of the State, pp. 80-84, — 
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into its aecount as a single coherent system and thought out the 
bearings of one part upon another? "The answer to this question is, 
not very far. The life of society is not the product of coherent thinking 
by a single mind. On the contrary, many customs and institutions; 
which make up social life, have grown up in a detached, sporadie, un- 
conscious, often unreasonable fashion, and even the more conscious and 
deliberate ones are rather efforts to correct some particular mischief, 
amend some particular anomaly, than clear-sighted applications of a 
` governing principle to social life as a whole. And so, secondly, when 

r. Bosanquet says that society rests on will, the answer is s rather that 
it rests on wills. We seldom find in a great society, as 8 whole, a will 
comparable ‘to that In you or me relative to our personal ends.) When 
1 will a thing I clearly see what I mean to do. I have weighed ıt in 
the balance with its advantages and disadvantages, brought it ‘into 
relation with emotions and desires, some of which it may satisfy while 
others it may thwart and I have in the result identified myself as a 
whole with a particular course or particular object whatever it may be. 
It is rare that society does anything of this kind collectively. The nearest 
approach is found in a war, and for instructive reasons. ... ..In the 
internal developments of a nation, where no such external pressure 
exists, it is rare to find decisions clearly taken by the people as a whole,” 
he entire legislative process in a modern parliament is '' made ap of 
innumerable conflicts of innumerable wills." In future, however, by 
the expanding process of political education, a time may come when 
"` society would control itself as simply and effectively as the individual 
gone himself. This is an ideal, and not one very near to realiza- 
tion.” )Realistically speaking, therefore, Hobhouse asserts that ‘‘ If 
and so far as there is any meaning in the term ‘ general will’ at all, 
there are many general wills within the state, and too often the institu- 
tions of society are just the result of the victory, resting not on logic 
but on superior organization which one of these wills has attained over 
others." Bosanquet replies to this challenge by the idealistic assertion 
that a rational element runs through the selfishness and short- 
sightedness of the particular wills that have gone to make up the social 


order, 
Mj (To be continued) 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMB& 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE ` 





BRAJENDRANATH Dr 


At the beginning of the hot weather of 1914, we left Calcutta 
and went to Darjeeling. Before doing so, we vacated 22, Loudon 
Street and sold the greater portion of our furniture by public auction. 
At Darjeeling we took the White Hall on the Tonga Road, from the 
late Dr. D. N. Ray, on a three months’ lease. We of course saw 
many. of our Calcutta friends, and were asked by them to their houses, 
and we also asked them to our house. At this time, we got a letter 
from a friend in Calcutta, in which she said that Mr. Satischandra 


` Basu who bad an educational appointment wanted to marry my third 


daughter. We wrote back to the friend, that we should be very glad 
Indeed if.Mr. Basu would come up to Darjeeling, so. that we, nnd 
more specially my daughter and he might be acquainted. He accord. 
ingly came up and stayed a few days at a hotel. There was a mutual 


Z agreement later on that the marriage would take place later on in 


Calcutta; and the young people were. engaged, in a ceremony, in which 
Mr. Heramba Chandra Maitra, Principal of the City College, 
officiated. | | 

Ai the end of three months we ieft Darjeeling and came back 
to Caleutta. As I had given up 22, Loudon Street, I had to look out 
for another house; and I fortunately secured a fine large furnished 
house, No. 5, Hungerford Street, from the agents of Mr. Justice 
Carnduff, the lessee of the house, who was on furlough in England. 
On our return from Darjeeling we took up our residence there. In the 
beginning of August, I received an invitation from my son-in-law, 
Guru Saday, who was then Additional Judge of Dacca, and my 
daughter, to come to Dacca to see the Janmastami procession, which 
is meant to commemorate the birth of the Hindu deity Krishna, and 


` which takes place there with great eclat and splendour. My fifth 


daughter and I went to Dacca. There we made the acquaintance of 
Capt. Jyotish Chandra De, I.M.8., who was then posted at Dacca, 
on Military duty, and who was on very friendly terms with my 
daughter and son-in-law. We saw a great deal of him, as also of 
Satis, who had become engaged to my third daughter at Darjeeling, 
and s who was then the Es of Economics at the Dacca College, 
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and of several other friends of my son-in-law. We saw the procession 
of course, from the Judge’s Court house, which stood on the route 
along which it passed. We also saw other places of note in Dacca, 
and had several picnics lin several of the Dacca Nawab’s Garden 
houses. Capt. De and my daughter became engaged after seeing a 
good deal of each other and my daughter and I left: Dacca very satisfied 
with the result of our visit. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR 


We heard rumblings of the great European war when we were 
in Dacca and on our return, we heard a good deal more of it. We 
got correct news of it from the newspapers, but there were all sorts 
of wild rumours about also, some of which were accepted as Gospel 
truth, by the ordinary people, and even by sections of the educated 
classes. For instance, it was said at one time that England had been 
signally defeated by the Germans; and that the King was hiding some- 
where in India. However the War went on, but we were not 
inconvenienced very. much by it, except that there was some difficulty 
in converting stocks and shares. I had to buy a motor car at this 
iime and did buy one, but I did not find it easy to pay the price as we 
could not sell any of the shares that I held. However the vendor 
was willing to take over a certain number of shares at a valuation, 
which we agreed upon and so the matter was settled. On the other. 
hand there was a great demand for gunny and bags and the price of 
jute shares soared, and they paid very high dividends. 

As Mr. Justice Carnduff was returning to India, I found it 
necessary to vacate 5, Hungerford Street, and to remove to 8/2, Loudon 
Street. But as this house had no open land belonging to it, and as 
the marriages of my two daughters, whose engagements I have 
already spoken of, had been fixed to take place early in January, 
1915, and T could get 22, Loudon Street, where we had lived for some 
vears and which had in the meantime been repaired, at a somewhat 
lower rent than I had paid before, I determined to take it again. We 
removed to it on the 1st of January, 1915, and the two marriages 
took place with due solemnity, on two successive days, in the course - 
of the month. My third daughter went away with her husband to 
Dacca and my fifth daughter with hers to. Gorakhpur shortly, after 
their respective marriages. Capt. De had in the meantime been 
transferred to that place. ! 

In the hot weather of 1916 I took the Hermitage in Darjeeling 
for three months, and went and stayed there. All my married 
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daughters except the eldest were with us either during the whole 
period or a part of our stay; and my sons-in-law also paid us visits of 
shorter or longer duration. Capt. J. C. De, who was under orders 
for Mesopotamia, went up with us; and after a few days went away 
to Lucknow, where all the Indian I.M.S. Officers ordered for War 
service in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, had to assemble, before start- 
ing for their different destinations. During his stay in Mesopotamia, 
we were very anxious about him, but although he had to suffer some 
hardship and privation, he passed safely through the campaign and | 
came back to India in 1990. 

There was vothing very special to mention about our stay at the 
Hermitage. We attended various parties at Government House, at 
the Gymkhana Club and at private houses, and'gave one or two our- 
selves. The Government House party had been intended to be held 
on the beautiful lawns in the garden, but unfortunately it came on 
to rain heavily just before it commenced, so the venue had to be 
changed to the Durbar Hall. Lord Carmichael was at the time the 
Governor. It was his invariable practice, both in Calcutta and at 
Darjeeling, to require that each and all of his guests should be intro- 
duced to him, and to shake each one by his or her hand. As my 
married daughters had all been invited, and were present, the Private 
Secretary took special pains to learn their names, so that he might 
introduce each one by her right name. Unforturiately however at the 
moment of introducing them, he mixed up their names, though this 
did not matter at all, as Lord Carmichael could not possibly remember 
the names of all his guests. 

The Hermitage was a large house with a beautiful garden. It 
had, at one time, so I was told, been the sister house of the 
Shrubbery, i.e., the Government House, but the latter had been so 
enlarged, remodelled and decorated that now it is impossible to speak 
of the two in the same breath. The great difficulty of the house is its 
position, and it was an awful grind to olimb to the Mall from either 
of the two gates. It was impossible for my wife to do the climbing 
on foot, and she had a rickshaw for her exclusive use, but all the 
rest of us managed to climb twice every day, once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon. 1 may mention however that in 1897, 
the earthquake year, we had occupied Fox Howe which was at a much 
lower level, but I had a pony during that visit, and on foot we rarely 
attempted the steep climb by the Hermitage road, but we ‘went round 
by the more level but longer road, which took us to the Mall by the 
Pekoe Tip, and Dant Kothi. A frend of ours, Diwan Bahadur 
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Dr. H. L. Bose was occupying Fox Howe when we were in the 
Hermitage. I paid a visit to his house, and I found the climb a much 
harder feat than I used to find it two decades ago. Midwood, the 
next house to Fox Howe, was at that time occupied by a Bengali 
gentleman who was apparently not in his right mind. I did not wish 
to pass through his compound, but Dr. Bose's son and nephew who 
were with me told me that I would be saved a long detour by doing so. 
I had however scarcely set foot on the Midwood compound, than the 
occupant of the house who was seated on a chair in the verandah, 
stood up in a fierce menacing attitude and rained threats and objurja- 
tions on our devoted heads. We however walked quietly away, with 
his threats still ringing in our edrs. | 

lt was about September, 1916, after we had returned to 
Calcutta, that we were grieved to hear of the death of my dear friend 
Mr. B. L.' Gupta, 1.0.8. He died at Simultala in the Santal 
Parganas, where he had gone for a change and rest. 

In November, 1916, my wife and I paid a short visit to Shillong. 
The object of our visit was to imspect a house which was for sale there. 
L wrote to. Mrs. K. C. De, who was then at her house, called Brookside, 
at Kench's Trace, to enquire about the house. Mrs. K. C. De, who 
was a distant relation of my wife, wrote to me inviting me and iny 
wile to come and stay with her, and pointed out that my idea of 
buying a house without seeing it for ourselves was rather ridiculous. 
So my wife and L went. We stayed for four or five- days at Shillong, 
and were received very kindly by Mrs. -Majid, Mrs. Chatterjee and 
others. Mr. Majid was at the time the Superintendent and Deen. 
brancer of Legal affairs of the Assam Government. At the time ol 
this visit, he was absent from Shillong, but we came to know him 
well, when we paid a second visit to the place. Mrs. Majid and her 
daughters were perhaps the only Muhammadan ladies who were not 
in parda, in Bengal and Assam. The whole family were noted for 
their amiability and their unfailing courtesy and overflowing hospita- 
lity to all residents and visitors to Shillong, without distinction of 
caste or colour. I was Mrs. K. C. De’s pisha mahasay (uncle-in-law) 
and Mrs. Majid. referring to herself as a sister or cousin of Mrs. K. C. 
De, called me her pisha mahasay also. I shall always remember her 
hospitality, and her great solicitude for the comfort and well- being of 
myself and all the members of my family during our several visits ‘to 
Shillong. Mrs. Chatterjee was one of the number of talented sisters, + 
the eldest of whom was the wife of the late Sir Asutosh Chowdhury 
and was the widow of Dr. Chatterjee who was taken io “Shillong some’ `: 
years ago when suffering from pthisis, and died there. He- or "his i 
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widow bought some land and built several houses there. We saw her 
and her children, only on the occasion of our first visit to Shillong, 
but we have met them on many occasions in Calcutta, 
| We saw the house which we had come to see and several others 
and several plots of land, but did not ultimately buy any. We also 
saw some of the sights of Shillong, its beautiful lake, several of the 
neighbouring waterfalls, to one of which we went by tonga and when 
returning saw several orchards containing orange,:trees bearing their 
beautiful golden fruit embosomed in glossy green leaves and luxuri- 
antly green potato fields extending over acres of land. I have paid 
two other visits to Shillong, which I ghall describe later on, but as. 
these visits took place in the hot weather months, we had no chance 
of seeing orange. and -other fruit trees loaded with fruits. Apples, 
Jears and other fruits are grown in and round about Shilong but 
they ripen in the autumn, so we did not see any of them in the course 
of any of our visits except a few that were Just coming in as we were 
preparing to leave the place. We also went and paid à visit to Upper 
Shillong and saw the Chief Commissioner's Summer Residence there. 
After about a week we returned to Caleutta after thoroughly enjoying 
our visit to Shillong. Ë 
I think it was in the cold weather of 1917 that my wife and 1 
paid a visit to my fourth son-in-law and daughter-at Suri, the Head- 
quarters of the Birbhum District. “The journey to Suri was full of, 
adventure. For some reason or other, we did not decide on the journe / 
till the morning of the day, and the train was due to leave Howrdt 
at about 10 O’clock, i.e., in about three or four hours. We hastilyzg 
packed -up our clothes, etc., and started, but we happened at th (AN 
time to have a new or temporary chauffeur. We passed over part oÑ, ZA 
the Howrah bridge, but when nearing its end, the car stopped, and, 
nothing that the Driver could do would start it again. So my wife 
and I left the car where it was, in spite of the violent protests of th | 
trafic Police-man and hastened on foot to the station. This was ff 
rather difficult feat, specially for my wife, but, we managed it, b 
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there was no time for taking our tickets, so we informed the Guar | 
and jumped into an empty First Class carriage. We got down a 
Xhmédpur Station, expecting to find men waiting for us with convey- | 
ancés, to take-us and our belongings to Suri; but we found no one. 
When the train had started again, we went to the Station Master and ' 
explained our plight to him. I told him that we were the father-in- 
law and the mother-in-law of the District Magistrate, but we had | 
travelled: without tickets; and there was no one from Suri to meet us: | 
He said that the Howrah Guard had left the train at Burdwan, ae 
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he had not apparently informed the Guard who had relieved him, of 
my having informed him, that we were travelling without tickets. 
The train had already left, and it was impossible to enquire from the 
Guard about it. Under the circumstances, the Station Master cut 
the Gordian knot by taking from me double First Class fares for my- 
self and my wife from Burdwan, which was the last ticket checking 
station. This double fare was somewhat less than single First Class 
fare from Howrah to Ahmedpur, so that pecuniarily we gained some- 
thing by having travelled without any tickets. I sent a wire from 
ihe Station to Guru Saday to inform him that we were stranded at 
-Ahmedpur. I then went to a thika ghari stable near the Station and 
hired a ghari to take us to Suri. When it was brought round to the 
Station, my wife and I got into it with our belongings and started to 
our destination. After we had gone about half way, my son-in-law 
came for us, with a car and a lorry for our luggage. It then appeared 
that the car aud lorry had been sent to Sainthia, and were waiting 
for us at the Station, to meet us there and I had upset all the arrange- 
ments that had been made by getting down at Ahmedpur. The ear 
and the lorry had to be wired for and brought back to Suri, after which 
Guru Saday had come to meet us. We completed the remaining part 
of the journey in comfort. I may mention here that there was a 
spare tin of petrol in my car; and if the chauffeur had not stupidly 
overlooked this fact, when the car stopped on the bridge, all the 
trouble. that we had suffered would have been avoided. The tin of 
petrol was discovered after my wife and I had left for the Station on 
foot, and the car was taken back safely to my house. 

An Exhibition was being held at Suri at the time, and 
Mr. Cumming who was at that time one of the members of the 
Executive Council and Mr. Lees the Commissioner were at Suri. 
They were at the Circuit House; and Dr. Bentley, the. Sanitary Com- 
missioner, and his wife were the guests of my daughter and son-in-law. : 
Tt was late when we arrived, and they had all sat down to, dinner. 
After dinner, they went away to attend a theatrical performance which 
was being held. We bathed and changed and had our dinner and then 
joined the others to witness the theatrical performance. We stopped 
there for some time, and then returned and went to bed. During the 
remaining days of our visit, we paid several visits to the Exhibition 
and bought a few of the exhibits and attended an inter-school and 
óther sports, which were being held in connection with the Exhibition , 
and also spent several nights at the theatrical performances. After 
we returned to Calcutta after thoroughly enjoying our 


about a week 
visit. 
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My eldest son Hemantakumar returned from England in July, 
1918, after having been called to the Bar by the Don be Society of 
Gray's Inn. He had been in England throughout the whole of the 
‘Great War. After his return he was enrolled as a Barrister in the 
Calcutta High Court and practised for some time. Later on, I saw 
both Lord Lytton, the Governor, and Sir Abdur Rahim, whom I had 
known for many years and who was then a member of the Executive 
Council of Bengal, and asked them to do something for my son. 
When I was in Darjeeling in 1923, Sir Abdur Rahim offered him the 
post of a Presidency Magistrate, which he accepted, and he is now 
the Fourth Presidency Magistrate. | 


(To be continued). 


CRITIQUE OF MARXIAN: SOCIOLOGY 


Dr. V. P. Vara, M.A., Pu.p. (Chicago) 


The Marxian interpretation of history is variously termed. Ti is 
called econo mie determinism or economic interpretation of history or. 
technological interpretation of history or historical materialism, or the 
materialistic conception of history. But, in the orthodox Marxist 
circles, only the last two phrases are current. A Marxist would take 
objection to the first three phrases. The technological interpretation 
of history is not Marxism.’ In the Marxian -conception of history 
human relationship is a vital factor and this will not fit in with a mere 
mechanical technological interpretation. Certainly technology is a very 
vital factor in history. Marx says, '' Relics of by-gone instruments of 
labor possess the same importance for the investigation of extinct 
economic forms of society, as do fossil bones tor the determination of 
extinct spe species >s of animals. š Tt is not the articles made, but how they 
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are made, and by what instruments, _ that enables us to distinguish 
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different economic _ epochs." ° The paleolithic, the neolithic, the 
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bronze, and the iron ages, mav thus represent, according to. Marx, the 
classification of history according to implements or technics used by 
man. Technology, according to Marx, discloses not only the process of 
human operations on nature for getting the means of subsistence, but 
also determines the mode of formation of man’s social relations ° and 


1 A great debate seems to have arisen over the question as to what Marx 
meant exactly by the ‘forces of production’. Professor Werner Sombart interprets 
productive forces to mean technical developments. According to Professor Pan! Barth. 
a determined state of technique leads to a determined "indastrial sysiem, A definite 
industrial system leads to a determined property system, "This latter determines the ` 
political superstructure. This last is the determinant of social fórms of consciousness. 
Generally, Sombart, Barth and A. TH. Hensen are inclined te interpret the 
Marxian anatomy of society as a technological one. But on fhe other hand. 
writers like Seligman, Tugan- Baronowsky, and Cunow are inclined to take a broader 
view. Some non-Marxists point out that political developments instead of being always 
the reflexes of the economic struggles. definitely exercise influence over forces of 
production. According to Hansen and Barth, production and productive forces are 
synonymous with 'instruments ' and hence they support the technological interpretation 
of society. But according to Mr. Bober. only the’ transition from barbarism to 
civilization was implemented partly due to the ‘technological changes. But there had 
been no great technological inventions in the transition to fendalism and the manufacturing 
stuge of capitalism. Technical changes are associated only with the second phase of the 
Industrial Revolution. Furthermore. Marx and Engele nowhere point out that the 
transition from capitalism to socialism will be occasioned by a broad technological 
revolution, 

2 Marx, Capital, Vol. T, p. 200. 

3 Engels used to compare Marx and Darwin, the former as having expounded 
social evolutionism and the latter as having expounded organic evolutionism. Marx 
says, “ Darwin was interested in the history- of Natures Technology, Ze, in the 
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of the mental conceptions that flow therefrom. Criticising M. 
Proudhon, Marx writes, ‘‘ But what Ptoudhon has not understood is” 
that these definite social relations are just as much produced by men as 
linen, flax, etc. Social relations are closely bound up with productive 
forces. ` In acquiring new productive forces, men change their mode of 
production, and in changing their mode of production, in changing the 
way of earning their living, they change all their social relations. The 
hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord, the steam-mill society 
with the industrial capitalist. The same men who establish their 
social relations in conformity with their material productivity, produce 
also principles, ideas and categories, in conformity with their social 
relations." * | 

Although these statements indicate the tremendous role of tech- 
nology in changing the mode of production which consequently leads to 
changes in the relations of production, still it cannot be said that tech- 
nology is the determinant of history. Engels himself has pointed out 
that in primitive society, family organization and not development of 
lobor is the principal factor. ^ In modern times we find almost the 
same. technological apparatus operating in Bolshevic Russia, capitalistic 
America, and socialistic Britain. The importation of Western 
technique has not changed the basic ideas of social relationships in 
India and, may be, also in China. Fascism in Germany and Feudal 
militarism in Japan had almost the same kind of production-technique 
although there “were quantitative and to some extent, qualitative 
differences. But these differences do not negate our hypothesis at large. 
The vital role of iron weapons cannot be denied in the victories of the 
Hyksos in Egypt, of the Kassites in Babylonia, and of the Dorians in. 
Greece. But technology is not the exclusive factor. Moreover, tech- 
nological determinism does not fit in with the dialectical philosophy of 
Marx which stresses the operation of a complex accumulation of socio- 
economic forces. Marx never refers to the instruments or the imple- 


formations of organs of plants and animals. which organs serve as instruments of 
production for sustaining life. Does not the history of the productive organs of. men. 
of organs that are the material basis of all soc’al organizations, deserve equal attention? 

But according to Marx, there cannot be an unadulterated application of Darwinism to 
social Sciences. Marx bitterly wrote concerning the German scholar F. A. Lange: 
“ Herr Lange, it seems. has made a great discovery; all history must be sublimated in a 
single great law of nature. This law of nature is the phrase (for in this use Darwin's 
expression is a mere phrase), the ‘ struggle for life,’ which expresses itself historically in 
distinct and varied forms of society; all you need do is to rechristen any concrete 
struggle with the phrase ' struggle for life’. (Letter to Kugelmann, June 27, 1870). 


4 Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, pp. 92-08 (New York, International 
Publishers). 


5 '* How far the productive forces of a nation are developed is shown most 


manifestly by the degree to which the division of labor has heen carried," (The German 
Ideology). 
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ments as the determining factor in history, but always to ' produetion ' 
„and to ‘ forces of production ' which are wider terms. Marx emphasizes 
the role of man and nature along with that of technique.* He says, 
° Tiis productiveness is determined by various circumstances, amongst 
others, by the average amount of skill of the workmen, the state of 
science and the degree of its practical application, the social organiza- 
tion of production, the extent and capabilities of the means of 
production, and by physical conditions. For example, the same 
amount of labor in favorable seasons is embodied in eight bushels of 
corn. and in unfavorable, only in four. The same labor extracts from 
rich mines more metal than from poor mines."' Hence it would appear 
that human labor operating with technical instruments upon nature 
would supply, according to Marx, the guiding faetor in history. But, 
the question may be asked as to what would have been the reply of 
Marx about technique being, if not the exclusive, at least the most 
. important determinant in history. There are passages in Marx which 
may support such a view, but the overwhelming number of passages 
would emphasize economie relationships and not technology as ihe 
most important factor. But can the matter be pushed in this way—the 
economie relationships are the most important factors in human history 
and technology is the most important constituent of economie relation- 
‘ship? J think Marx and Engels would have replied to this question m 
the negative. 
f | Frequently Marxism is said to be the economic interpretation of 
history or economie determinism. Marx inherited from Hegel the 
concept of a historical pattern revealed bv a dialectical knowledge of the 
sequence of events. Hence, he believed in the dialectical laws of 


- 


. 6 Men begin to be distinguished from animals, the moment they begin to produce 
their means of subsistence. But Marx is careful to warn in The German. Ideology that 
the mode of production must not be considered simply as being the reproduc- 
tion of physical existence of individuals. Rather, it is a definite form ot activity of 
these individuals, a definite form of expressing their life, a definite mode of life on 
their. part. Marx says in the Poverty of Philosophy, ‘‘ Mousienr Proudhon is nnaware 
that history in its entirety is nothing other than a continuous modification of human 
nature." In Capital, Vol. I. Marx says that man by acting on nature outside himself 
and changing it, changes his own nature. 


7 Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 47. Also cf. pp. 94n, 96, 562. 


8 Karl Marx, Capital, I, p. 199: “ An instrument: of labor is a thing or complex 
of things, which the laborer interposes between himself and the subject of his labor, and 
which serves as the conductor of his activity. He makes use of the mechanical, physical, 
and chemical properties of some substances in order to make other substances subservient 
to his aims." But it is to be remembered that, according to Marx, Capital, T. p. 198. 
the elementary factors of the labor- process are: 1. The personal activity of man, ie., 
work itself, 2. The subject of that work, and 8. Its instruments, Hence it is clear that 
technology is only one factor in the totality of the economic organisation or the lahor- 
process. 
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historical transformation.” The classical economists had hoped that 
once established, capitalism. would grow and be solidly entrenched. 
But Marx was concerned with the genesis of economic types. Dialecties ` 
indicated to him inhereut contradictions in the capitalist system. Some 
scholars are of opinion that Marx noticed the struggle between the con- 
tradictory tendencies of bourgeois capitalism and a socialistic movement 
in the Europe of his day, and this category of economic antagonism he 
aggrandized and projected as the basic factor in human history in all 
times and places.!? 


According to Marx, the economic: structure of society is the basic 
determinant of history." But determinism is a confusing term. It 
may mean the supremacy either of the originating factors or of ihe 
limitative ones. Do economic relationships generate the big problems 
and tensions iu society, or do they only set specific vital limits to the 
operations and functions of other forces in society? According to Marx, 
economic relationships give rise to (Determinism = Originating) anta- 
gonistic classes which create their super structure in the realm of ideas, 
and ideologies. But in Marx, the other meaning of the term deter- 
minism (Determinism z Limitative) is also present. According to him; 
only such social problems arise In society which can be solved by human 
efforts and this méans that the socio-economic reality conditions the 


* '' He (Proudhon) undertook to interpret economies in terms of Hegel. The. 
Plan was original, though Proudhon's treatment of it was grotesquely inadequate. But" 
where he stumblingly led. Marx followed, Proudhon is the inventor of the central lever : 
in the Marxist system." (Carr: “Karl Marx," quoted in McFadden, Metaphysical’ 
Foundations of Dialectical Materialism, p. 28). For a different view: The German ` 
Ideology, p. 179 : i 


10 Karl Marx, Capital, I. Preface to the first edition, p. ‘One nation ` 
can and should learn from others. And even .when a society has SC upon the right 
track for the discovery of the natural laws of its movement—and “it. is the ultimate ` 
aim of this work, to lay before the economic law of motion of modern sociely—it can 
neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by 
the successive phases of its normal development.” (Italics ours). 


11 K. Marx, Capital I, p. 94 : * This much however is clear, that the middle 
ages conld not live on Catholicism, nor the ancient world on politics. On the contrary, 
it is the mode in which they gained a livelihood that explains why here politics. 
and there Catholicism, played the chief part. For the rest, it requires but a slight 
acquaintance with the history of the Roinan republic, for example. to be aware that its 
secret history is the history of landed property." 


1? fceientifie methodology leads io tbe acceptance of determinism. On the question 
of causality, Marx might have favoured John Stwart Mill, rather than Hume or 
Karl Pearson, who would reduce causality to mere sequence of precedence. Determinism 
totally decries the concept of accidentalism and Bukharin charges Bergson with having 
attempted to receive accidentalism in an age of disintegration of bourgeois society. 
But if is a vital question as fo what extent chance operates in Nature and Society. 
Marx in a letter to Kugelmann (April 17. 1871) claimed a decisive role for chance 
only for temporary local matters. According to Engels, in the final analysis, events 
are not modified by the element of chance. Bukbarin says that we ascribe the 
element of chance to the explanation of certam phenomena only because we are not in 
sufficient knowledge of the casual factors. Naiura] phenomena are causally determined 
and hence it does not look logical to separate human phenomenon, from natural 
phenomena and call the former indetermined. He cites the authorities of Spinoza and 
Leibniz in support of determinism, 
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generation and solution of the problems of social tension. .Plekhanove 
wanted to distinguish Marx from the French historians like Guizot, 
Augustin Thierry, and others.” At least in the history of the middle 
ages, and of modern times these writers recognized the vital role of 
economic factors. Thorold Rogers reveals himself as a convinced 
economic materialist. But these writers do not uphold historical 
materialism in the sense Marx and Engels do. Some of these economic 
materialists lapse into an idealistic philosophy because they consider the 
economic factor itself as a function of the human mind and human 
knowledge. Thus in a sense, they exalt what is called the superstructure 
in Marxian terminology to the position of the foundation. 


The formulation of historical materialism given by Engels in his 
letters written between 1890 and 1894 tones down the rigour of the 
original Marxist emphasis on the role of economics in history. Engels 


‘writes to Joseph Bloch that historical materialism means the historically 


‘ultimate determining role of production and reproduction in real life. 


^ Equation of historical materialism with the statement that the economic 


"element is the only determining one is an abstract, absurd and meaning- 


less phrase. The economie situation is the basis but the political- 
constitutional, and ideological superstructures also influeuce the course of 
historical struggle and even the form of the struggle. All these various 
elements interact, but the economie movement finally asserts itself as 
necessary. Men make their own history, but under very definite pre- 


 güppositions and conditions. ‘Among these economie, ones are finally. 


décisive. The role of Brandenburg in the rise of Prussia cannot be 


~ e&plained as due to economic necessity although the general phenomenon 
"of the rise of Prussia is an example of economic causation. The High 


German consonant mutations cannot be explained in terms of economics. 
Engels confesses that Marx and he are partly to blame for the fact that 
the younger Marxist writers unduly stressed the economic factor. They 
had to emphasize that main point in opposition to (idealistic) adversaries 
who denied it.'^ But although Engels categorically states that the inter- 
pretation of historical materialism in terms of economic determinism is 
absurd, meaningless and abstract, he does not advance in the direction 
of any other interpretation. He is insistent on economic conditions 
being the ultimate determinant of history.*® 


13 Guizot, ssai Sur P histoire de France; Histoire de la civilisation en France. 
Thierry, History of the Origin and Success of the Third Estate. 

14 F. Engels’ letter to Joseph Bloch, Selected Works of Mara, Y, pp. 381.88. 

13 T Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach. Selected Works of Mare I, p. 402: 
mn, . [Y use] the term ‘ historical materialism ' to designate the view of the course of 
EH which seeks the ultimate cause and the great moving power of all-important 
historic events in the economic development of society, in the changes in the modes of 
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If economic conditions and relationships are basic for history and 
ultimately control all historical movements, there is absolutely no reason 
why Marxism should not be called. economic determinism. In the inter- 
pretation of any specific phenomenon, it is possible to ascribe some’ ` 
importance to non-economic factors, but when we are in search of prunal 
forces of causation Marxisin has to offer nothing but economic relation- 
ships. The superstructure may have some influence, but when the 
source of the superstructure itself is in the forces of production it is futile 
to talk of their independent role in history. The superstructure has its 
genesis In economics. According to Engels, this superstructure has only 
a secondary or mediating role to perform because the ultimate force lies 
with economic factors. Hence, economics even if it is not exclusively 
determinant, comes to occupy an extremely and exorbitantly pre- 
ponderant place if it is considered the ultimate factor. But the ultimate 
role of economie factors in history as accepted by Engels cannot be 
regarded as an adequate explanation of social dynamics. The processes ` | 
of society are not amenable to any theory of monistic explanation but, « 
only can be comprehended by a theory of pluralistic causal explanation... 


However, the emphasis on the economic factor in history is a vital 
contribution of Marx to nineteenth century sociology.!*: The classical 
economists had, by their theory of laissez faire, tried to create a chasm 
between politics and economics. Marx regarded politics as a super- ` 
structure on economics and thus he combined the two and, since hie: ` 
time, economic factors have come to be emphasized in historical od 


` 
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social studies. There are references to the economic interpretation e 
history in pre-Marxist writers. The vital role of economics (spl)... P. 
in human motivation is referred to in the Mahabharata the great Hindu ` 
epic. Harrington refers to property in land being the determinant of 
the nature of empires. James Madison in the tenth letter of The 
Federalist refers to the economic interpretation of party politics. St. 
Simon, Fourier, and Blanc refer to the influence of economic faetors in 
contemporary politics. In a work, “ Geschichte der Sozialen Bewegung 


` 


production and exchange, in the consequent division of society into economic classes, 
and in the struggles of these classes against one another." Ibid., p. 392: “ Political, 
juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, cete., development is based on 
economic development. But all these react on one another and also upon the economic 
base. It is not that the economic position is the cause and alone active, while every- 
thing else has only a passive effect. There is, rather, interaction on the basis of 
economie activity, which «ultimately always asserts itself.” (Italics our). 


16 Attempts have been made by dialectical materialists like Bukharin to distinguish 
the historical materialism of Marx, from the historical school in sociology and 
jurisprudence which according to him is a reactionary doctrine preaching the slowness 
of all changes and thereby denying the validity of revolutionary leaps and upsurges 
which follows from the dialectical concept of qualitative changes following from the 
quantitative ones. Bukharin also notes that Anaxagoras advocated gradual evolution 
because it fitted his social pattern—he being a close associate of Pericles, the leader 
of Athenian commercial democracy; 
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im Frankreich," (1850), Lorenz. Von Stein regarded society as the com- 
munity in its economic aspect and referred to socio-economic growth as 
the basis of ‘legal and political life. Sporadic references to the doctrine 
may be found in Brihaspati, Moses-Hess, and Karl Grün. But these 
are only sporadic references, and there is no systematic attempt to incor- 
porate the doctrine in a comprehensive philosophy of history. Marx not 
only had the insight, but he tried to interpret the whole of Western 
history from his standpoint. He also referred to early Asian and 
Egyptian histories for data for his theory and following Morgan, Engels 
tried to analyze the social and economic conditions of the Iroquois Gens. 
Marx profited by the works of theorists hke Proudhon, Sismondi, and 
Fridrich List, and especially by the work S Pecqueur who m his work 
entitled, “ Des interest du commerce `, strongly emphasized the 
importance of industrial concentration, the effects of machinery, and the 


proletarianization of the middle class. But Marx drew revolutionary 
‘conclusions from his doctrines and this made his name abominable to 


“the vested interests. Even on purely empirical grounds there are great 
` elements of truth in the analyses of Marx. He pointed to the Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th century as the cause of the transition from feudal 
economy to the bourgeois economy. He pointed out the difference 
between the commercial capitalism of old times and the industrial ` 


. capitalism of the 19th century. He referred to thà changes of the 


- local market through national market to the world market. Applying 


E the dialectical historical method, Marx perhaps was the first to point 


^? out and to examine critically the twofold nature of the labor contained 


^ in, commodities. '"The.economic interpretation of history emphasizes 
` 8 very vital aspect of human history. But with reference to the 


predominant influence of economies on human history there cannot be 
any universally applicable generalization. In each case it would have 
to be specifically examined with reference to empirical details. It is 
the merit of Marxism that by its exaggerated stress on the economic 
causation in human history it has compelled other sociologists and 
investigators of history to probe into the economic factors of social 
causation. "Plato said that a city is not one city but really two cities 
in one—a city of the rich and a citv of the poor. It is the merit of 
Marsism that what had been so far only a category of casual reference 
has been exalted by it into almost the sole determinant of history. 
This certainly is a gross exaggeration and like all exaggerations it is 
wrong but bv its verv over-stress it has been an antidote to the purely 
conceptual analyses of the German metaphysical writers on politics. 


(To be continucd) 
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SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN SACRIF NN 
AT SAUGOR 


K. LAHIRI 


Of the various ways in Which human sacrifices were offered ;n 
India from ancient times under some religious inspiration, some 
superstitious faith, or some noble ideal, those made at the Ganga 
Saugor come under the first category. Child sacrifice at the festival 
and the immolation of the aged and infirm at the place, may be 
traced to the earliest days, though noticed first and checked at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

At the winter solstice, bathing at the Gunes Saugor, that is, l 
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the confluence of the Ganges with the ocean, is considered particularly . 
meritorious by Hindus, and accordingly a vast concourse of. people 2 
assembles even now at the Ganga Saugor or the mouth of the Hooghly 
branch of the Ganges, on the Makar Sankranti day, that 1s, the last 
day of the month of Pous (December-January), and a Mela is held 
there. The Mela lasts several days, but three days are the limit of the 
religious festival; these three days are the most auspicious for bathing. , 

The first ceremony of the religious festival connected with the .. 
Ganga Saugor Mela is the propitiation of the ocean. In modern: | 
times, this is done by casting into the sea various offerings of cocoi- s 
nuts, fruits, and flowers. But the most appropriate gift is that of | 
five gems, namely, pearl, diamond, emerald, topaz, and coral, along 
with a cocoanut and the sacred thread worn by Brahmins. (Essays | 
cn the Religion of the Hindus by H. H. Wilson, Volume II, 
page 166. ) 

There was a time, however, when the offerings to ihe sea- were 
. of a less innocent nature than fruits, flowers and gems, but consisted 
of human children who were cast into the sea. 

A barren woman would often take a vow or promise (münat) 
that if she was blessed with children, she would sacrifice her first-born 
to the deity presiding over a sacred river, like the Ganges, or the sew. 
In the Mahabharat there is one such instance of child sacrifice. 
Mother of Devabrata, better known as Bhisma. offered her son, being 
the eldest child, to the river Ganges, to keep up her promise. Ganga, 
being pleàsed with her conduct, returned the child. Rabindranath 
Tagore makes use of this religious practice to avail himself of a theme 
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for his pathetic verse tale entitled ‘‘ Devatür Gris ", a god's demand. 
A widow, who is à member of a village pilgrim party proceeding. to 
Ganga Saugor, being very much teased by her little adopted son 
desiring to accompany her, out of sheer disgust and certainly not with 
the least seriousness, proposes to make an offering of the boy to the 
sea god. The rituals being over, the party prepares for the return 
voyage. But the sea is angry, raging to sink the boat, and would be, 
so the pilgrims believe, appeased only when the widow’s child, already 
offered to the god, is thrown into the sea as a sacrifice. Though the 
poet’s emphasis is on the superstitious character and heartlessness of 
the village folk, the relentless fury of the god is no less brought out. 

The custom still prevalent among a section of the Hindus to 
offer some blood from the breast as a ransom for the fulfilment of 
some desire or prayer, such as cure of a disease of self or some near 
Or dear one, is perhaps a relic of actual human sacrifice that used to 
be perpetrated earlier on such occasions. 

The practice of human sacrifice at the Saugor appears to have 
been first brought to the notice of the Government by the Calcutta 
Magistrates in a letter, dated February 17, 1802, which: gives an 
interesting account of both the manner in which the practice was 
observed and-the belief on which it was based. 

I In Judicial Criminal Proceedings, pages 310-817, one comes 
across the following report, sent by the local administration of Calcutta 
to the higher authorities of the East India Company : 

“We think it our duty to submit to your consideration the 
enclosed copy of a deposition delivered at the Police by Mr. ©. Starling. 

'* The deponent im substance states that being at Sagor on the 
day of the full moon in the month of November last, he was a witness 
to several human sacrifices offered, as he represents, to the sharks; 
and that the victims consisted of old men, old women, and children. 

‘‘ Other depositions have been taken, some on oath, and some 
without an oath, to the same effect. 

“ Having made the circumstances above-mentioned an object of 
our particular attention, it appears that the sacrifices are, as stated in 
the depositions, of two descriptions, of aged persons of both sexes 
which are voluntary, and of children which of course are involuntary, 
and that the periods fixed for the performance of them are at the 
full moon in November and in January. 

' The custom of sacrificing children is confined to the people of 
the Eastern Districts. The practice arises from vows made by their 
parents, who, when apprehensive of not having issue, have promised 
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in the event of their having five children, to devote the fifth in its 
infancy to the Ganges. 

“Tt might be supposed that.superstition could not be carried 
farther; the following, however, is an incident in which the dictates 
of Bigotry appear to be still more strongly opposed to the sentiments 
and feelings of nature. Apprehensions being entertained that these 
sacrifices might at a future period be prevented by the Police, a boy 
about twelve years of age, who, we have reasons to believe, was not 
the fifth child, and who consequently according to the strict letter of 
the vow, was not liable to be sacrificed, was thrown into the Ganges. 
The boy having saved himself by swimming, a Gosain endeavoured to 
extend to him his protection, but singular and unnatural as if may | 
appear, he was again seized and committed to destruction by his own 
parents. | 
^^ '''The above circumstance serves to show how erroneous the 
account was which was published regarding these sacrifices 1n the 
India Gazette of the 91st December, 1801. 

“ We have before stated that the above sacrifices take place at 
Savor, which island is-held to be particularly sacred from its being 
considered as the termination of the Ganges and as the junction of 
that river with the sea. The spot where these rites are administered 
is described in Major Rennel’s Map under the title of the ‘ place of 
sacrifice '. f 

‘* Sagor is not the only place where rites of the above nature are 
performed. The same practice prevails at Illahabad, the confluence 
of the Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati, the last having a sub- 
terranean course at Baunsbaria, the confluence of the Bhagirathi and 
the Saraswati in the Zillah of Hooghly, and at Chagdah in the 
Zillah of Nuddeah. We have reasons to believe however that at 
these places it has become for the most part a mere ceremony, and 
that the children, though thrown into the Ganges in conformity to 
the vow of their parents, are, generally, if not uniformly, rescued 
from destruction. | | 

‘Tt does not appear that sacrifices of this nature are sanctioned 
by any tenet of the Hindoo Code. What however has merely the 
force of a religious dogma is the vow itself, and usage, which in the 
opinion of the Hindoos is equally binding as the written law. 

“ The practice appears to be little countenanced by the religious 
orders or by the great body of people, who on the contrary (sic) think 
it a plous and meritorious act to rescue a child from destruction and 
afterwards to adopt and maintain it at thelr own expense. 
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"Not having been in possession of any information regarding 
the sacrifices in the month of November last, the sacrifices took place 
at that period without any interference on the part of the Police, 
when the number of victims destroved amounted to no less than ` 
thirty-nine. In the past month however we sent a party to prevent a 
repetition of these barbarous rites, and are happy that the duty was 
effectually performed without any disturbance or opposition whatever. 
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‘ With respect to the self immolation of the aged and infirm in 
the Ganges, the practice prevails so gnerally and is considered by the 
Hindoos under certain circumstances so instrumental to their happi- 
ness in a future state of existence, that we doubt whether any rules 
which could be adopted would prevent a practice vested in the most 
remote antiquity and sanctioned by express tenets in their sacred 
Books" 


The deposition of Mr. C. Starling, a Mate in the Pilot Service, 
which was annexed to the letter from the Calcutta Magistrates quoted 
above, mentioned among other things that the deponent, along with 
Mr. Edmund. Bartlett, Branch Pilot, went from the schooner 
' Philip Dundas’ on shore to Pagoda Creek on the Saugor Island to 
see the huts of the people who had congregated there. While at the 
place, their attention-was attracted by the sight of what appeared to 
be the entrails of a human body floating on the water. Happening to 
find a Fakir standing close by, they questioned him as to why some 
of the people were being cast into the water. The answer they 
. received was what has been stated in the body of the letter quoted 
above. "They further learnt that a boy was to be put into the water 
and they waited for sometime to save him, but as long as they 
remained, the rite was not performed (Judicial Proceedings, 
February 18, 1802, pages 309-24). l 


On receipt of the information contained in the letter referred to, 
the Government of India proceeded to consider the matter and came 
to the resolution to write to the Judges of the Nizamat Adalat on the 
subject. They accordingly wrote on the 18th February, 1802, that 
Government deemed it necessary to take effective measures ‘‘ for pre- 
venting the observance of this inhuman and criminal rite’’ and 
requested them to submit the ‘‘ draft of a Regulation for preventing 
the sacrifice of children at Saugor or any other place where the same 
practice may prevail." 
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The Nizamat Adalat replied to this letter on May 20, 1802, and 
submitted a draft Regulation on the subject. In the preamble to the 
Regulation they gave a brief account of the nature and extent of the 
practice, and observed that “‘ the practice which is represented to 
arise from superstitious vows is not sanctioned by the Hindu Law 
nor countenanced by the religious orders or by the people at large, 
nor was it at any time authorized by the Hindu or Mohammedan 
Governments of India; the persons concerned in the perpetration of 
such crimes are therefore clearly liable to punishment, and the plea 
cf custom would be inadmissible in excuse of the offence" [J udi- 
cial Proceedings, August 20, 1802, pages 199-204.) 

The regulations laid down that a person or persons who com- 
mitted to the water children or minors against their will for the 
purpose of sacrifice should be considered guilty of murder and punish- 
able by law as such, and aiders and abettors in such crimes were also 
made punishable according to law. The Magistrates of Districts 
where such customs prevailed were asked to be vigilant and to pro- 
claim from time to time the provisions of these regulations, which 
were to remain in force in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Benares. Lord 
Wellesley, the Governor-General in Council entirely appróved these 
measures, and with the concurrence of Sadar Nizamat Adalat promul- 
gated a Regulation (Regulation VI of 1802) for the abolition of the 
rite. 

Tt is unlikely that any kind of objection or obstruction of a 
serious nature was raised against these measures, because the practice 
was confined to the lower orders of soclety, and even among them, it 
did not prevail to any great extent, and the publie sentiment was 
against it before the Regulations were issued, because there was no 
religious sanction behind it. Presumably therefore, since the promul- 
gation of the orders the rite gradually died a natural death. | 

This is corroborated by John Cave Brown, Assistant Chaplain, 
Bengal Establishment who wrote in 1857, “ But since then the arm’ 
of the law has been successfully put forth to arrest the progress of 
the dreadful fanaticism, the waters of the Hooghly, the Ganges, and 
the Jamuna vow roll on their fertilising way .... unerimsoned by 
the blood of such victims " (Indian Infanticide, page 4). 

Thus ended a custom which is revoltmg to the feelmgs of 
hamanity and the Hindu religion, apparently for the sake of which 
the practice appears to have been falsely kept alive, was purged to 
some extent of its evil aspects in the-eye of the world. 


KUMIRMORAH CAMP 


P. C. MAJuMDaR, M.Sc., K. C. LAHIRI, M.A. AND P. C. Guosu, M.A. 


A Youth Leadership Training and Social Service Camp was 
organised by Calcutta University with the help of Calcutta 
University Institute at Kumirmorah in the district of Hooghly, about 
15 miles from Calcutta. It lasted for 16 days, from the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1954 to the 7th January, 1955. The party consisted of 11 
teachers, 6 instructors and 45 students who represented the following 
units—University College of Arts, City College (Commerce Depart- 
ment), Bangabasi College, Surendranath College, Central Calcutta 
College, Narasinha Dutt College (Howrah), Matijheel College (Dum 
Dum), Chandernagore College, National Medical Institute and Calcutta 
University Institute. 

The Camp at Kumirmorah was different from those previously 
organised at Chittaranjan and Kamarpukur. Unlike the Social Service 
Camp at Kamarpukur it was purely secular in character and in its 
purpose it was far more comprehensive than the camp at Chittaranjan. 
lt consisted of students and teachers of various colleges in and out- 
side Calcutta. It had as its members some National Cadets but a 
keen and active interest was also shown by many non-NCC enthu- 
siasts. Sri A. Chatterji and Sri T. N. Das of Calcutta University, 
Sri S.. N. Banerji, Registrar, Calcutta High Court, Sri P. Chunder 
‘Secretary) and Sri P. Mallick (Dy. Secretary) of Calcutta University 
Institute helped in the organisation of the camp and addressed the 
campers while it was in session. The camp was also visited by 
Sri 8. K. Dey, Development Commissioner, Government of West 
Bengal, Sri B. Pal (President) and Mr. Yusuf Ali (Secretary) of the 
local Union Board who were all highly impressed by the work done 
by the campers. 


The site and its possibilities 


Kumirmorah is situated on the Martin Light Railways line 
(Howrah-Seakhala) and falls within the Ramanathpur-Kumirmorah 
Union Board. It has a Post Office and a High School. It has also 
a Village Welfare Society (Palli Mangal Samiti) organised by a band 
of local workers. The choice of Kumirmorah as the site for the camp 
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was due to the initiative and response of this Society. Tt may be 
mentioned in this connection that the camp had the fullest co-operation 
and help from this Society, the School and the Union Board. In 
course of 16 days the campers made close contacts with a large. number 
of villagers and enjoyed the full confidence of the village. 

"The village has an easy urban contact which is partly responsible 
for its progressive outlook though its economic conditions are by no 
means satisfactory. The Palli Mangal Samiti is the source of all wel- 
fare activities in the village and has organised some literacy centres 
(including one for women) a public library and a free milk canteen. 
The work done by Calcutta University Institute particularly for 
the spread of literacy in this area is praiseworthy indeed. The village 
bears marks of sincere efforts to make progress in different fields and a 
release of popular energy and enthusiasm along really constructive 
channels is possible under state aid and encouragement. 


The Camp Programme 

The regular features of the ‘camp programme were :—(1) Physi- 
cal Training; (2) Bratachari Training; (8) Manual Labour—repair of 
village roads and pathways, renovation of tanks, gardening, ete.; 
(4) Lectures on Adult Literacy: (5) First-Aid Lectures; (6) Socio- 
economic Survey; (7) Visits to Adult Literacy Centres; (8) Popular 
Lectures on History, Geography, Hygiene, Science, Civics, Literature 
and Fine Arts: (9) Games, Entertainments and Cultural Perform- 
ances; (10) Discussions with villagers regarding village uplift work 
and social reform. . | 

The campers by their manual labour repaired roads of the- Union 
Board of about two miles, cleared jungles over a large area, constructed 
pathways in the school compound, helped in the excavation and 
renovation of tanks and in the construction work on the proposed school 
site, 

The following items of special interest may also be mentioned : 
(1) Visit to an Agricultural Farm where the Japanese method of culti- 
vation is being practised; (2) Visit to a potato field where new kinds of 
manure are being applied as .experimental measures; (8) Demon- 
stration of the Japanese technique of self-defence by trainers from 
Chandernagar; (4) Demonstration of Raibeshe, Dhali and other folk 
dances and song recitals by Kalipada and. Rampada (Nannur) who 
inspired the late G. 5. Dutt to starb the Bratachari movement; 
and (5) Dharma Thakurer Pala Gan—a rare specimen of folk culture. 
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The Socio-economic Survey 


To the campers the most educative item of the programme was 
the socio-economic survey which may also serve as the basis of all 
future works of reconstruction and development in the village. It 
involved a systematic compilation of information on the following 
points :— 

(A) General Survey: (1) Maps; (2) Roads, Canals and Rivers; 
(3) Sources of Water Supply; (4) Fields, Pastures and Orchards; 
(5) Methods, Conditions and Problems of Agriculture; (6) Kinds of 
Products; (7) Home Crafts; (8) Kinds of Food; (9) Co-operative 
Organisations; (10) Preventive Medical Measures; (11) Medical Help 
and Resources; (12) Methods of disposal of Refuse; (13) Conditions of 
Education and Culture; (14) General Economie Conditions: (15) 
General Social Conditions; (16) Crimes and Litigation; (17) General 
Conditions of Health; (18) Welfare Societies, Libraries and Clubs; 
(19) Places of Interest; (20) Festivals and Cultural Performances; 
. and (21) Urban Contact and its Consequences. 

(B) Individual Household Survey: (1) Head of the Family, 
(2) Relationship with the Head; (3) Sex: (4) Age; (5) Language; 
(6) Education; (7) Marriage Age; (8) Bride/Bridegroom Price; 
(9) Birth Place; (10) Present Residence; (11) Occupational Prejudice; 
(12) Income; (18) Accommodation; (14) Untouchabihty; (15) Inter- 
caste Marriage; (16) Family Expenditure; (17) Unemployment; 
(18) Loans and Liabilities; (19) Birth and Mortality; (20) Agricultural 
Indebtedness: (21) Landless Peasant; (22) landless Labour; 
(28) Agricultural Labour; (24) Animal Wealth; and (25) Wants and 


Complaints. 


E 


Positive Gains 


The deficiencies of class-room education are being increasingly 
. felt by students and teachers alike. It is also universally admitted 
that the lack of personal contact between students and teachers has 
not only made our education inadequate and defective but has also 
given rise to a number of social problems. Provision for extra-curri- 
cular activities on a comprehensive scale is badly needed today. In 
addition to games, military training and general cultural activities, 
excursions and social service work should be emphasised in training 
ihe youth of our country. A multipurpose camp of students and 


teachers is, therefore, an absolute necessity. 
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Inspite of some obvious difficulties, unavoidable at an experi- 
mental stage, the Kumirmorah Camp did really useful work. It 
brought personal contact to the level of actual living, and the campers 
valued particularly the benefit which they derived from the community 
life itself—all living, planning and working together with a harmony 
of movement and thought. In addition to the valuable training for 
team-work the camp gave a touch of reality to education and created 
a sense of fellowship among the members of the different units and 
an atmosphere of service and excursion, turning training itself into 
a joy. The programme of: manual labour had a salutary effect, and 
the socio-economic survey resulted in the collection of useful data. 

The villagers unanimously agreed that the camp was a source of 
great inspiration to them. It served as an impetus to further work of 
development and welfare, and it created enthusiasm amd social 
consciousness in people who had been indifferent. The campers’ 
analysis of every aspect of village life aroused a spirit of self-help among 
the villagers who co-operated, taught and learnt, and became, for all 
practical purposes, members of the camp. 


t 


Our Suggestions 


We joined the camp because we believed in its usefulness. We 
returned with a convietionz a full faith in its future possibilities. 
Throughout our camp life we watched with eyes alert, stored every 
little bit of experience and formed our ideas. We now suggest to the 
authorities concerned that a more comprehensive plan should be 
adopted for the organisation of such camps. We emphasise the 
following points in this connection :— f 

(1) In the selection of sites the principle of variety should be 
kept in mind. Places of historical, economic and anthropological 
interest in and outside West Bengal should be chosen to arouse enthu- 
siasm among campers. Spots of natural beauty and places near the 
regions where development projects are being carried out may be 
selected. The Camp Chief should be given full freedom in every 
matter and he should survey in advance the scope of work and the 
resources available in the places to be selected as camp sites in Co- 
operation with local educational mstitutions, welfare societies and state 
authorities. In making provision for accommodation attention should 
“be given to the buildings, water-supply, sanitary arrangements and ` 
the quality of food, for undue hardship may damp the enthusiasm of 


campers.’ 
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(2) The party should not usually exeeed 30 (including teachers) 
in number and should consist of not more than 3 units. Several 
camps may be held simultaneously in different areas. 

(3) The period of camping should extend from 10 to 14 days 
according to the nature of work to be undertaken. If interest flags, 
the camp need not be prolonged and money wasted. As regards fre- 
quency, we recommend 3 or 4 camps in the year.. The dates are to be 
fixed and the details planned by a permanent organising committee ` 
consisting of camp officers recommended by the different college units 
of the University. 

(4) Arrangements should be made to maintam contact with the 
villages throughout the year and to tum them into permanent | 
camp sites. Necessary funds for this purpose should be granted to the 
University by the Centre. 

(5) The camp at the present stage should be multipurpose. The 
main items of the programme should be: (a) Physical Training: 
(b) Manual Labour; (c) Socio-economie Survey; (d) Collection of data 
for Social and Cultural History; (e) Literacy Drive and Popular 
° Léctures on useful subjects; (f) Excursions, gines and entertainments, 


MAILK AMBAR’S DEFENCE ARRANGEMENT 


B. G. TAMASKAR 
1. The Military Administration 


The Military Administration was formulated, as it has always 
been and is even now, in spite of peace talks, both from the view-point. 
of defence and offence, that is, conquest. In fact, an offensive policy 
is not only necessary from the view-point of conquest, addition of wealth 
and sources, but was and to some extent is a counterpart of defence. 
One who could not take the offensive in those times, could not conduci 
the work of defence. Neighbours have the tendency to be natural 
enemies. They are always at war and indulge in quarrels on account 
of various reasons, and they always cast a covetous eye upon state’ terri- 
tories of each other. Therefore, in the matter of military arrangement, 
both view-points had to be recognised and borne in mind. In those 
days, army, artillery, forts and fortifications formed the basis of defence” 
and offence. In the cases of countries having a sea-coast, navy also 
obtained. These were the four organs of defence-cum-offence in those 
times. : 
The army was always of. two kinds in those times: infantry and 
cavalry. On account of swift movement, the cavalry was always 
thought to be more important than the infantry, and, on account oi 
peculiar mode of fighting, both for offensive and defensive, the cavalry 
became of greater importance. What came to be known as guerrilla 
warfare had developed in the Maharashtra much before Shivaji and 
Malik Ambar. Therefore, the Maratha light horse had become of great 
importance there. For the capture of forts and fortifications, infantry 
was absolutely necessary. Therefore, the ‘ Hasham ' was indispens- 
able. The Nizamshahi state was not so hilly ag the plateau portion of 
Shivaji’s kimgdom; all the same, most of the important hilly places had 
forts or fortifications, some of them as Junner and Daultabad having 
been thought of as impregnable. Besides, there were many and very 
strong ground forts, of which Ahmadnagar itself was an example. The 
arrangement for their defence was, on the whole, uptodate according to 
the contemporary conditions and technique; it was consequently 
possible to beat off repeated attacks of the invaders for a fairly long 
time. The Nizamshahi state had some notable coast-line*in the 
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beginning but, gradually, it was lost to the Adilshahi state. As a con- 
sequence, its Navy was not of much significance. 

Under the control of Malik Ambar, there was a Commander-in- 
Chief, named Siddi Yaqut Khan, but he could not be ranked as a War 
Minister m the modern sense. He neither formulated military policy, 
nor looked after the whole military organisation, nor was he responsible 
for the whole army arrangement. Generally, he was responsible for 
the standing army and for the arrangements thereof, whenever any war 
broke out. The strength of the army varied from time to time; and, 
‘very often, separate military leaders were appointed to raise armies, | 
make arrangements for them. It cannot be said that Yaqut Khan 
planned all the expeditions and campaigns or even planned the defensive 
strategy and executed it. The forts and fortifications were certainly 
not all under him. If there was anyone who could be considered to be 
responsible for the’ military arrangements, organisation, equipment, 
offensive and defensive policy, strategy and plans and forts and forti- 
fications, then it was Malik Ambar. Hence, his authority was unres- 
trained and unfettered. As has been already said, the rule in those 
times could be only one-man rule and that one-man was either the King 
or the Chief Minister. As the Nizamshahi king was either a puppet or 
a child in the hands of Malik Ambar, it was the latter who had the 
complete control of the military administration. 


2. An estimated strength of the army 


The exact strength of the army cannot be estimated with any 
degree of certainty. However, there are references to the strength of 
the Nizamshahi army under the control of Malik Ambar at various 
times in the contemporary records or authentic history as follows : 


10,000 Marathas about the year, 1609 A.D.’ 


1. 
2. 40,000 Decanees (Marathas?) about the year, 1609 A.D.” 
3. 40 to 50 thousand horse about the year, 1624 A.D. 


hj 


3. The Guerilla Warfare 


Much of the strength of Malik Ambar lay in the guerrilla warfare, 
as has already been pointed above. Most of these who have probed 
deep into the history of the Deccan think that Shivaji was the originator 


of this system.’ Those who have read some account of Malik Ambar's 
T 
1 Bus. p. 396. 
° William Finch; P. H, P., IV, p. 81. 
* Bus; p. 415. 
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secondary sources are likely to think that he was the originator of this 
system. In reality, the system had been very old in the Decean and, 
Lo a large degree, had been the product of the geographic environments 
of the country." l'erishta observes that it ‘‘ became a custom for the 
Ahmednagar army to take the field twice a year at stated periods to 
devastate and plunder the country contiguous to Dowlatabad, in order, 
if possible, to reduce it by famine." This was done at the period of 
autumnal and varenal harvests, that is, on the occasion of Dashhera and 
Holi festivals. Be it noted that Shivaji’s practice in this respect too 
was not original. ‘This kind of warfare was generally adopted by the 
Marathas, who had distinguished themselves in it. ‘The light Maratha 
horse, ' Bergy Cavalry ” became proverbial at that time. Shivaji 
simply employed them and the system of warfare to his best advantage 
which had already fully developed before his times. 


4. Bargirs and Sheledars 


Even the division of the horsemen into Bargirs and Shiledars goes 
back to times much earlier than Shivaji and Malik Ambar. The word. 
' Bargir' was abbreviated and pronounced as ‘ Barghy '.° 

Of Shiledars, there is a solitary reference in Ferishta’s history. 
It is well-known that Bargirs were regular servants of the King, indivi- 
dually paid and equipped by Government. Shiledars were leaders of 
troops maintained and equipped by them who were paid an annual lump 
sum for the number of troops maintained. Evidently, Government had 
greater control over the Bargirs than over the Shiledars who were, after 
all, mercenaries. These soldiers, specially Bargirs, were the light horse 
referred to as Bargis so often in the history of Maharashtra. In 
° Burhana-Maasir', there are many references to Shiledars.’ It is 
obvious that there was a class of mercenary leaders who maintained a 
number of soldiers and hired them to anyone required their services on 
payment. It.is needless to say that they could not be much relied upon 
for efficient and loyal and honest service. Malik Ambar does not seem 
to have used them to any great extent. | 

There was also a third category of troops, namely, those of feudal 
chiefs. Ferishta mentions that Burhan Nizamshah enlisted Maratha 
Rajas in his service, ‘‘ giving them back their lands m jageer, on con- 
dition that ‘they should supply troops when required for the state '.° 


+ Fer: DII. p. 193, 901. 220. 233-34. 957. and B. M. (FA. 1928, p. 297. 


5 Fer; TII. p. 201. 


6 Ibid. p. 199. 
* B. M. CLA), 1991, p. 967; 1922, pp. 29. 67 and 69: 1923, pp. 38 and 292. 


5 Fer; III, p. 226. 
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Lt is clear that each of the Muslim states of the Deccan had many such 
feudal chiefs who were commissioned to supply troops on demand. 
These troops could not be expected to be punttual in service and very 
rarely did zealous and honest service. Malik Ambar does not seem to 
have used these soldiers except in case of dire necessity. There is a 
solitary instance available in which Malik Ambar demanded 100 foot 
soldiers (Hasham) from the karkoons of Mamle Murtazabad alias Cheul 
(Choul) at the time of the disturbance created by the Portuguese at 
` Revadanda in 1625 A.D.” 1t can be safely believed that even this lesson 
was well taken to heart by Shivaji. 


90. Lhe Artillery and Elephants 


Artillery and elephants formed an integral part of Malik Ambar’s 
army. ‘lhe description that has been given of the contemporary war- 
fares in various historical sources mentions the use of cannons and guns 
and of elephants in them. As the eastern portion of plateau, compris- 
ing the Nizamshahi state, was less rugged in topography than that of 
Shivaji, he could make use of elephants only sparingly in the Sahadri 
hilis. ‘The same may be said to be true of the use of guns and cannons 
in case of Shivaji. In the Nizamshahi territory, both could be used 
sufficiently and effectively. ^'' The king (the Nizamshah) ’’, observes 
the contemporary traveller, Pyrard de Laval, “ has a large number of 
elephants."  'Po artillery, there are references in all the chronicles” 
of the time. The famous cannon, Muluk-i-Maidan, was a N izamshahi 
piece." It was brought by Malik Ambar in the early part of 1625 A.D. 
from Daultabad to Sholapur in order to batter down the walls of the 
latter fort. Burhan Nizamshah II had a good artillery. In his war 
with the Portuguese, he is said to have lost 75 guns.” 


Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the superiority of the 
Bergy horse over the units of elephants and artillery was fully realised 
by Malik Ambar. In this connection, it may be remembered that he 
carried out swift and daring raids into the Moghul territory at Surat in 
1609 or 1610," to Burhanpur in 1610 ** and even in Malwa beyond the 
Narbada in November, 1690 * and successfully retired into his own 
territory without much loss of man and materials. 


° Sh. Ch. S., IV, 710. 

19 Pp. 257-8. " 

11 $h.Ch.8., VII, p. 109. 

1? Fer, ITI, p. 285, footnote. 

` Kerr; VIII, pp. 381, 274 and 975. 
14 Finch in. Kerr's Voyages; VIII, p. 980. 
15 F. R. Surat, I, p. 8; 
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The wars that Malik Ambar waged were fought with the help of 
artillery and elephants on many occasions though he did use the 
Maratha light horse with discrimination and very often with great 
success. One of the reasons was that m this method the Moghul were 
hardly trained. Whatever they learnt of this method, they did so in 
the Deccan as a matter of imitation on account of the compelling cir- 
cumstances. They could not be as well versed in this method of war- 
fare as the Marathas who received training in it for several generations. 
Malik Ambar's triumphant victory at Bhatwadi owed much to this 
method of warfare. As compared with Nizamshahi forces the Adilshahi 
forces seem to have been inferior in this method. Probably the geogra- 
phic peculiarities of the Nizamshahi territory contributed to its adoption 
and development and afforded chances of success than the Adilshahi 
state. It is also clear from various accounts of the wars waged by the 
Nizamshahi generals that Malik Ambar developed the guerrilla warfare 
to a greater degree of perfection. It was from him that Shahji learnt it, 
and Shivaji learnt both from his father and Malik Ambar. 

The following contemporary description of the use of the artillery 
prior to Malik Ambar’s ascendancy to power is worthy of quotation here : 

“ When the warriors saw the queen (Chand Bibi) under the royal 
. umbrella, their courage increased a thousand-fold and they drove back - 
the enemy from the breach with a heavy fire of artillery and musketry 
and with shower of arrows.. A heavy fire of artillery and musketry and 
Showers of hand granades were also rained on the enemy from the 
bastions, and this drove them from the ditch. So strenuous was the 
effort made by those who were loyal to the Nizamshahi dynasty that 
Muhammad Lari, ambassador of Ibrahim Adilshah II, although he was 
quite ignorant of artillery, climbed in the heat of the fight, to the top 
of one of the bastions and set light to his patched robe, with which he 
fired several guns, doing great execution among the enemy.” '* 


The Nizamshahi state had in the beginning a fairly long sea- 
coast.” Burhan Nizamshah IT had fought a war with the Portuguese 
for the capture of Revadanda, where some sort of navy was used for the 
prosecution of the war. The well-known sea-fort was a part of the 
Nizamshahi territory. Malik Ambar too had been well aware of the 
need and advantage of a strong fleet with which to protect his commerce 
with the Persian: Gulf. He had created a naval base on a rocky island 
off the Kokan coast about 20 miles west of Rajgad and in command of 
his war-ships he placed a number of Abbyssians. But the rocky island 


16 &17 B. M. (LA.), 1923, p. 340. 
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never received any name. It was simply styled as Jezira or the Island. 
The Arabic word the Marathas corrupted into Janjira, which continued 
to be its name to this dan Ir Malik Ambar came into-conflict with the 
lunglish who once thought of retaliating upon him by seizing his 
ships and sinking them in the sea. It is, however, fully known to the 
readers of Indian History that the Indians could not successfully resist 
the Muropeans in the sea. Itis too much to expect that the Nizamshahi 
navy could be very efficient and effective means of defence of the sea- 
coast of the State. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that the king had his own body- 
guards (lhaskhel). At times, even this body was used for the purpose 
of offensive as well as defensive warfare." 


Military Organisation 


The same organisation as was prevalent in the tunes of Shivaji 
in the Maharashtra obtained during Malik “Ambar’s regime. To 
Havaldars of the army, there are various references available." ` 

The head of the ‘ Khaskhel > was called Sar-i-khel.? 

in those times, forts formed the several strategic points of defence. 
some territory round about the fort was attached to it. The chief officer 
of a big fort was called Kotwal; but that of a small fort was styled 
Nalkwedi.** There were also other officials such as Nazir,” that is, 
Store-keeper, Subnis,”® that is, Accountant, etc. In some cases, the 
chief officer was called Sarnaik (sage) " 

It is hardly necessary to state that the defence of the state. 
depended very greatly upon the loyalty of the chief officer of the forts. 
Very often the enemy made attempts to seduce the chief officer of a 
fort by offering heavy and tempting baits. Many a time, a fort was 
lost because the chief officer fled away or died by a random shot. 


An Estimate of Malik Ambar’s Military arrangements 


The very facts that Mahk Ambar kept the Nizamshahi state 
alive against the determined ‘and traditional enemy, the Moghuls, for 
^ little more than’ a quarter of a century, beat back their repeated 


18 Kirnaid and Parasnis. “ History of the Maratha People.’ Vol. T. pp, 155 6. 
19 E.F.., I, p. 296. 

20 B.M. (LA), 1921, p. 264. : | 
?1 Ibid., 1921, p. 251 and 332, nab d `. 
22 Ibid., 1991. p. 264. 

23 Ibid., p. 199 and 239. 

24 Ibid., p. 268 and Vol. of 1922. p. 81 

25 Q.B.I.S.M., XXIV, No. 4, p. 29. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., Doe., No: 23, p. 31. 
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attacks, carried out daring raids into their territory and struck terror 
into their hearts and ultimately at the time of his death won the 
admiration of Jahangir, and emerged triumphant in the battlefield of 
Bhatwadi (1624 A.D.) against a formidable combination, and 
thereafter drove off the enemies into their territories and gave them 
battles speak volumes for the efficient arrangements of his military 
forces. The Dutch traveller named Van Ravesteyn observes: “ The 
three (Deccan) kings had separate armies, (about the year 1615 A.D.) 
side by side. Malik Ambar was in the middle, Hadulxa to the right 
and Cotebixa to the left. The army of Cotebixa was in bad order A 
that of Malik Ambar was in a tolerably good order . . . . ."." The 
comparison cited here brings home the superiority of Malik Ambar'- 
army as contrasted with the inferiority of the armies of the other two 
Muslim states of the Deccan. 


23 Q.B.I.S.M., XI, No. I, p. 9 ( Melick Ambar from the Dutch Sources "1. 


STANLEY HALL AND HIS CONCEPT OF 
EVOLUTION 


M. G. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers! Training Department, Calcutta Universily 


Stanley Hall was one of those who accepted the concept of 
évolution as the fountainhead of all vitalizing elements for reorganizing 
old truths and generating new ideas regarding life and society. Herbert 
Spencer found it natural and pragmatic to apply the spirit of the 
 eoncept of evolution to various fields of human thought and endeavour; 
this was the start of the opening up of a wide scope for the application 
of the concept of evolution. But Spencer's concept of evolution was 
somewhat mechanical; it failed to recognize the significance of the role 
of the vital element in life. The Spencerian method, according to 
Bergson, consisted in “ reconstructing ” evolution with the broken 
parts of the evolved. It was something like cutting a card-picture to 
pieces and then remaking the picture by properly grouping the smali 
pieces. Bergson had a disposition to see the secret of the world in the 
movement of life. Evolution for him was not a blind mechanism for 
struggle; it was creative lke the work of art. He might have some 
sympathy for teleology but he broke completely away from the 
mechanistic concept of life. In a sense Bergson developed and 
enriched Schopenhauer's concept of vitalism in the form of the Will in 
nature. But in spite of everything, even in spite of Bergson's saga of 
evolution, our knowledge regarding the actual mode and process of evo- 
lution is still far from being lucid. Our concept of evolation even now 
admits of certain modifications for our total comprehension of this pur- 
posive and creative urge of life. 

Man is not an inert machine; he is a centre of creative evolution." 
Man, Bergson suggests, is inclined to materialism because he is inclined 
to space: he is a natural geometrician. But time, and not space, is 
essential to life. And time which leaves behind it an unbroken trail of 
changes as accumulations and changes belong together, because for life 
to exist is to change. 

Life, according to Bergson, is like a shell bursting mto fragments 
which are shells again. Bergson’s passion for metaphors, his flair for 


' 1 Henri Bergson—Creative Evolution, p. 885. 
2 [bid.—pp. 179 and 262, 
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utilizing ingenious similies, his inimitably luminous style indicating 
at once a poet's feeling and a Philosopher's conviction and his enormous 
faith in- life and its elan have conspired to make his masterpiece— 
Creative Evolution—a classic in the field of Philosophy. It is not, 
howéver, possible -to follow Bergson everywhere for he depends more 
upon the attractiveness of his ways of putting ideas and upon his wealth 
of imagery than upon reasons or arguments, Poetry and Philosophy 
are not one; but their combination in Bergson has helped him to 
produce a precious contribution in the field of Philosophy. 

Life is a unique force which works by effecting co-ordinations in . 
. countless ways, to move forward. Basically life is simple; but it gains 
its complexity due to its latent urge to evolve. The fiat of evolution 
comes from life itself; .it is life that elaborates its ownself through evo- 
lution. But this struggle for progress is not like the blind beating of 
waves on the shore for an outlet. Nor is life like a driftwood tossing 
about passively. It is creative—creative because in life is encysted an 
active element of entelechy. 

Stanley Hall did not, like Bergson, make the theme of evolution 
the motif of his work. Nor did he, like Spencer, only apply the concept 
of evolution to various fields of human thought. He took up a few 
concepts which naturally emanated from the general concept of evolu- 
tion and made them travel far to find their useful applications in various 
fields. 

The concept of evolution served as a great force in Hall’s life. 
He related how he had been predisposed to an interest in everything 
that was somehow connected with evolution and how he had almost 
been hypnotised by the term ‘‘ evolution ’’ when he first heard it in his 
youth.” He considered ‘‘ the instinct for evolution’’ as the fourth 
dimension of man soul for it gave a new and vast historic perspective 
to everything.* The process of evolution was '' God's way ” to him. 
The spirit of the concept of evolution persuaded his imaginative mind to 
develop a peculiar sense of solidarity in him; he considered even animals 
as relatives of man P But what was moe important than anything else 
was his ability to utilize the concept of evolution for vitalizing ideas 
that had become stalemate.  Hall's skill in the application of this con- 
cept has enormously enlarged and enriched the field of education. De 
was all for the introduction of the spirit of evolution even into the ' 


kindergarten system; and he actually deplored its neglect there.' And 


3 G. 8. Hall-—Life and confessions of a Psychologisi—p. 357. 

4 Ibid.—p. 462. f . : 

5 G. S. Hall—The Gospel of magnanimity: Also in the Collections—1923, 
yp. 257-258. 

6 G. S. Hall-—Hducational Problems—Vol. I, p. 140. i 

* The kindergarten perverted—Good Housekeeping—June, 1904, Vol, 38, p. 597. 
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‘nor was that all; he even went to the length of charging kindergartenors 

-as careless people with little knowledge, and rightly opined at the same 
time that Froebel would certainly have showed his keen interest in 
utilizing the idea of evolution in his own field.? Child-study, he sug- 
gested. was inseparably related to- evolution.® 

Stanley. Hall was a great Educationist; there was hardly any 
phase of education on which he did-not write.. But his major contri- 
butions were the development of the concept of Genetic Psychology 
and the elaboration of the idea of the stages of human development. 
Both of these concepts have found their wide applications in the field 
of education; and both of them owe their origin to the concept of 

- evolution. 

The study of the evolution of the mind is termed Genetic 
Psychology; Hall organized ideas and facts to give this branch of 
Psychology its proper shape. Genetic Psychology comprises studies 
‘of ‘the. development of the mind in general and of the growth 
of the mind in individual life. The relation between these two 
branches of studies in Genetic Psychology is subtle and inti- 
mate, for the process of phylogenesis is repeated inf the course of the. 
development of every individual. There is a recapitulation of the 
stages of the evolutionary process in the course of the development of 
the individual." Human and animal minds are quite related; and it-is 
interesting to note in this connection that animals have played a great 
‘role not merely in early religious and totemism but also in folk-eults 
and mores.' | 

The concept of the genetic dacica of the mina gave Hall a 
scope to form a picture of the distant past of man, during the pre-historic 
and evén pre-human stages of his development. This genetic concept, 
furthermore, served as a sort of Psychological Paleontology for its inter- 
pretation of the past was vivid, real and scientific. Also, equally 
important was his prophecy of the future, which was possible only 
because of the idea of the progressive development of man. 

Stanley Hall devoted his life to the study of the concept of the 
genetic development im all its aspects. He started with the notion that 
mental and physical evolutions occurred colaterally and that they were 
interrelated. Halls work in the beginning was to trace the evolution 
of the mind much as Darwin had tried to trace the evolution. of the body. 


8 Some defects of the Kindergarten in America (G. S. Hall)—The Forum, 1900; 


Vol. 98, p. 588: Also Educational Problems—Vol. I. p. 15. 

9 Vide the booklet “Á General Survey of Child Study Not dde delivered by 
Stanley Hall at Pittsburg, July 4, 1918, in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the 
Child Study Department of the N.E.A. 

10 (G. S. Hall—Adolescence. Vol I. 2, 

11 G, S. Hall—The Life and SE ons of a Psychologist, p. 369. 
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And no wonder Hall was once introduced to an audience in a meeting 
as '^the Darwin of the mind ".? His concept of the evolution of the 
mind has actually rescued the general concept of evolution of Darwin 
from being jejune. 

Our general concept of evolution assumed a new appearance, 
thanks to the dovetailing of the two separate concepts of the physical 
and the mental evolutions. It is largely true that the mental phase 
of evolution is more important than the physical phase; but in nature 
these two phases work together. There is no conflict between these 
two; only there is perfect harmony. It is not the brain of an intelligent 
creature that is intelligent; it is the creature that is intelligent. The 
acceptance of the concept of mental evolution as a reality has been 
much easier than the acceptance of the concept of physical evolution. 
When trying to develop the idea of physical evolution Darwin had to 
make a serious attempt to justify the absence of countless transitional 
forms in nature.** In the case of mental evolution no such difficulty 
seems to arise, because individuals with minds representing the minds 
of different transitional stages appear to exist even today. 

The concept of Hall’s genetic development of the mind travelled 
far; it ultimately invaded a vast variety of fields of human thoughts 
and endeavours. His faith in the process of the genetic development 
was the source of all his great doctrines and enducational concepts 
which have found wide applications in practical fields. The idea of 
the stages of human development was enormously developed and 
detailed by him and it can never be gainsaid that but for his inspiration 
from the concept of genetic development, it would never have been 
. possible for him to develop this idea. 

Historians who trace the development of educational thought 
brand Stanley Hall as a developmentalist, for not unlike Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel and others he depended upon the concept of the 
gradual development of man for expounding his educational doctrines. 
But there was a difference between the nature of the idea of the stages 
of human development of Hall and that of others. Although Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel and others depended upon the idea of the stages of 
development and started to develop the procedure of practical education 
by making a basis on this idea their concept of the gradual development 
of man through stages was vague and incoherent. None of them was 
interested in all the different stages of childhood even.  Pestalozzi was 


12 Loraine Pruette—G. Stanley Hall: A Biography of a Mind, p. 208. . 
13 Vide The Mind, April, 1958—The mechanical concept of mind (Michael Scriven), 


86. | 
14 Charles Darwin—The Origin of Species, pp. 126-131. 
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interested in the stage of elementary education, Hergart in the stage 
of secondary education and Froebel practically did everything in 
connection with the stage which is now known as the Kindergarten 
stage. Hall's concept of the stages, unlike that of others, was clear-cut, 
objective and scientific. He was so much interested in the stages of 
human development that he practically determined the characteristics 
of all the different stages into which he divided man's hfe. 

Studies of folk literature and proverbs reveal that the idea of the 
stages of human development lived im an obscure form in the social 
mind in many countries. The idea also found expression in various 
forms—sometimes in anecdotes and sometimes in popular writings. 
Writings of eminent poets and authors specially like Shakespeare and 
Goethe suggest the notion that they were conscious of the presence of 
several stages in human life. And it is quite possible that an insinua- 
tion of the idea may be found in the writings of many other writers toc. 
Inspite of the presence of the general notion of the stages of human 
development it may be argued that but for Hall’s contributions the idea 
would never have been so extensively developed. Hall not only 
perfected the concept of the stages but also brought his penetrating . 
insight to bear upon the idea of the application of this concept to various 
fields of human culture. His contributions in this line were unique. 
First, he made the concept quite clear-cut and put it on a scientific 
basis. Secondly, he collected a mighty store of data and details of the 
characteristics and peculiarities of some of the important stages such 
as Childhood, Adolescence and Senescence. Thirdly, he extended the 
idea of the application of the concept to such widely differently fields 
as Education, Religion, Art, Culture, Social Progress and Civilization. 

Stalney Hall considered the stages of human development special- 
ly from the point of view of the genetic development of the mind and 
that is whv it was natural for him to suggest the necessity of studying 
the minds of primitive people and even of animals for gaining a greater 
knowledge regarding the developmental stages. In nature there has ` 
been an evolution of the mind; minds of animals, primitive people and 
modern men are certainly correlated. To understand the highest form 
of mind adequately we are to study the lower forms also.” 

It is interesting to try to trace how Stanley Hall arrived at the 
idea of the stages of human development or rather how he was attracted 
to this line of thought. Scrntinizing studies reveal that although 
Hall’s subsequent contributions in the line were monumental he was 
originally led to this apparently commonplace topic under the influence 


15 Vide, Aspects of Childlife and Education—G, S. Hall, p. ix. 
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of certain factors. It can hardly be denied that Hall's mind's set was 
always ready for accepting any notion that had a connection with the 
idea of evolution and as such it was only natural for him not only to 
pick up the idea of the stages of development but also to open up new 
lines of thought with his own studies and investigations in the field. 
There are reasons to believe that the basic factors which caused his 
attention to turn towards the idea of the stages were the writings of 
Hegel on this topic. Hegel was one of those in whom Hall was highly 
interested. In various places in his books and articles Hall not only 
mentioned his name but also spoke of his keen interest in his writings. 
Hall even wrote books and articles on Hegel right towards the begin- 
ning of his career. All these concur to give us the conviction that 
Hall was in close contact with the works of Hegel. 


It is surprising to find how convincingly Hegel wrote on the 


stages of human development. Years ago when I chanced to come 


across Hegels delineation on the stages of human development I 
at once felt how it had been the source of inspiration of Hall’s work in 
this line. Hegel’s discussion wag rather short; it covered only 14 
pages." But it was absolutely thorough and scientific. No one 
before him had written on the stages of human development so very 
methodieally. Though quite concise his discussion was good enough 
for inviting others to pay their attention to this hne of thought. And 
in his delineations were found elements that were in Hall's writings 
‘too. It is not necessary to labour this point here; but to one who has 
followed Hall in all his writings on the stages of development and has 
also studied Hegel’s writings on this aspect the fact becomes clear that 
Hall took the queue from Hegel in this line. 

Although Hall got the original influence from Hegel for setting 
his mind in elaborating the concept of the stages of human development, 
it has got to be admitted that the concept gained a new life from Hall. 
He expanded Hegel's work by supplying the details of the stages and 
by enriching it by emphasising the possibility of the application of the 
idea also to such fields as Art, Culture, Religion, Philosophy and the 
like.'* 

By collecting data and also, by making original investigations 
Stanley Hall clearly brought into bold relief all the chief characteristics 
of the stages of childhood, Adolescence and Senescence; he further- 


16 Vide, (i) Hegel as the National Philosopher of Germany—1874, 


GO Notes on Hegel and his critics—The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
January, 1878: Vol. 12, pp. 93-103, _ ( 
(iit) Aspects of German Cullure—1881, with a chapter on Hegel. 
17 Hegel’s Works (Complete German Edition), Vol. VIIb, pp. 90-108. 
18 Balla article The Point of View toward Primitive Races (The Journal of Race 
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connection; 
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more, wrote copiously on these phases of human development. (ilis 


monumental treatise Adolescence in two big volumes appeared in 
1904 and three years later came another of his publication—Youth. 
Soon was published a .collection of short but highly SC and 
interesting .papers—'' Aspects of  Childüfe and Education ". His 
writings on old age and his book—Senescence though replete with 
original ideas and valuable suggestions have not yet been able to 
capture the imagination of educationists. 

The importance of the period of adolescence can hardly be over- 
estimated. Nature, at this period, becomes extremely generous to give 
us her precious gifts in the form of our psychic capital. This donation 
comes like a flood which, if properly controlled and stored, may irrigate 
all the crops of our soul." Adolescence is a new birth; it brings with 
it a new age with fresh powers and fresh capacities. But it loses its 
connection neither with the past nor with the future. The adolescent 
is suddenly favoured with certain gifts and possessions which he does 
not know how to control and use. The youth needs romance, legends, 


idealism, art and leisure; but he needs guidance more than anything 
else. 29 


Stanley Hall suggested that Boom: and autobiographies cf 


eminent people should be made more stimulating with full descriptions 
of these people at their periods of adolescence, for without such deserip- 
, tions these books could hardly be complete." Hall even opined that 


man could, perhaps, go up the scale to become superman by contriving ` 


to prolong his adolescence and by utilizing all the rich donations from 
nature at this golden age of adolescence.” 

Stanley Dalle articles on old age and his thoughtful boox— 
Senescence were written when he was himself old with rich 
experiences of life; and this is one of the reasons why his writings on 
old age contain a stamp of reality. But his book on old age never 
became popular and it seems that it has not yet been able to exert any 
appreciable influence. One is forced to think in this vein when one 
finds how his Adoleseence has influenced the field of Education 


with practical ideas and suggestions. Old age, in reality, is an- 


important stage of human life. It is important because our knowledge 
of old age may give us a handle to utilize this stage properly much as 
our knowledge of childhood or adolescence has given us an initiative to 
guide the destiny of the child or the adolescent in the field of Education. 


. S$. Hall—Educational Problems, "Vol. YT, pp. 288-89. 
S. Hall—Adolescence : e i 

S, Hall—Adolescence, Vol. T, 589. 

. 8. Hall—Edaucational Problems, ST TI, p. 415. 
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Hall was conscious of the importance of this stage for he was of 
distinct opinion that the world was in need of wisdom from the old and 
that we should start a psycho-pedagogic movement for dignifying old 
age.” This movement if started is sure to gain its momentum and 
intellectual vitality from his writings. It will not die away; it will 
endure. | 

Completeness of experiences and absence of limitations and repres- 
sions mean great things for human lives." The idea of complete living 
should be considered sacrosanct. Herbert Spencer considered it, and 
not without reasons, as the ideal of life. Complete living does not 
signify an absence of freedom; far from it. It indicates freedom as well 
as guidance. Old age, too, requires guidance for it also contains 
periods of '' storm and stress ".? But it is idle to turn to medical men 
for aids; physicians know very little about old age.?* 

In spite of an apparent set-back and degeneration of general con- 
ditions in old age, in a sense, this age represents the climax of perfec- 
iion of the mental life of man. Lust, greed and passion for name, fame 
and acquisition décline in old age; and bodily strength, powers and 
possibilities decrease. But an abatement of these is marked by an 
increase in the mental powers which find expression in the formation 
of the serene, sober and impersonal attitude of mind of the old." If 
certain powers are lost in old age, certain other powers are certainly 

' gained. The old are due, thus, to become specially equipped for certain ` 
types of work in societies. ven in the field of Politics old men with 
their ripeness of knowledge and maturity of judgment may save us from 
many uncongenial social tendencies. Conflicts of nations must go; and 
statesmen should take interest in mankind as a whole.** To crown all, 
Stanley Hall considered wisdom as a characteristic of old people and he 
suggested that the modern world should take advantage of the wisdom 
of the old.” | 

History has it that the Great Buddha was once so much shocked 
to see the miseries of old age in certain persons whom he had seen on 
his way back to his palace, that he considered it fit to renounce the 
world and go to the forest for finding out, by contemplation, the means 
of evading the ills of old age. The great Indian sage tackled the 


23 G. S. Hall—Hducational Problems, Vol. II, pp. 304-06. 
24 G. S. Hall—Senescence, p. 514. 
25 “ Collections ”— June. 1921--The dangerous age—p. 292. 
26 Old Age (G. S. Hall)—Atlantic Monthly, January, 1921; p. 25. 
27 Ibid.. p. 28. 
28 G, S. Hall—Senescence, p. 405. 
29 G. S, Hall—Senescence, p. 424. 
30° Old Age (G. 5. Hall)-—A tlantic Monthly, 1921, p. 31. 
Of. Emerson’s Ideas—Vide The Works of R. W. Emerson, Vol, V—Old Age, 


pp. 513, 519. 
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problem in his own way and the result was the birth of a new system 
of religion. He revealed far greater truths for the spiritual life of man 
but the significance of old age remained still shrouded in obscurity. 
After the lapse of many centuries we are today beginning to under- 
stand what old age means and what it stands for. 

Old age is not a curse; 1$ does not signify a pathological condition. 
Jt is, on the contrary, the stage of complete perfection of man; nature 
makes it mellow with the rich experiences of life. Hoariness is an 
indication of holiness. | 

Of late even the pre-school stage of human development has come 
under the guidance of Education but the final stage of man 1s still con- 
sidered outside its ken. Education of the future is destined to play a 
vital role by organizing materials for the guidance of the old, specially 
for keeping their mental health in perfect condition so that they may 
serve our society with certain types of work which none but the old 
can perform. 

| Knowledge is not much unless it can be transmuted into wisdom. 
‘The optimum conditions for this transmutation are certain types of 
mental attitudes such as sobriety and serenity with a sense of detach- 
ment for impersonal thinking. And these all are definitely the mental 
characteristics of the old. But we must turn to wisdom for learning 
how to evaluate the wisdom of the old. 


Round the World 


Democracy without Leadership 


Equality is indeed the basis of democracy. But this does not mean 
that one man is as good as the other, that one can do what’ another has 
achieved, Democracy can work only if it can produce leaders of the 
proper calibre and outlook. Without effective and prescient leadership 
democratic government can never survive an emergency. The recent 
publication of the Memoirs of Dr. Benes in English brings home to us 
afresh this commonplace of history. 

Neither England nor France was a country without resources during 
the inter-war years. Inspite of the drain in financial and man power 
caused by the first World. War, none of these countries had ceased to be 
a great nation between 1910 and 1989. In fact, as a result of their 
winning the first World War their prestige was high and their influence 
great. It may appear, therefore, strange that in 1940 when the Nazi 
army invaded France, the whole fabric of state fell like a house of cards. 
France was brought to the same crisis in 1940 by democracy as in 1870 : 
by the second empire. In the latter year France was brought to the feet 
of Bismarck by the inept'poliey of Napoleon IIT. "The whole responsibility 
was placed at his door and the defeat of France meant the end of his 
regime” Napoleon IIT had to go back to exile and die in a foreign country. 
Who was to blame for the debacle of 1940? We may put blame on men 
like Flandin, Daladier, Petain and Laval. But although the responsibility 
for this sorry turn of things may be fastened on one individual or another 
at least partly, there is no gainsaying the fact that it attached more so to 
the whole nation, to the French democracy. In political organisation the 
French people have never shown much of genius. During the third 


‘Republic they could never eñsure a stable government. But during the 


EE 


crucial phase of the first World War a leader of genius was at least thrown 
up and invested with the responsibility of office. Clemenceau was the 
right man in the right place at the right time. When, however, the second 
World War broke out, there was no such godsend. The French people 
could find none to lead them at that erisis other than the mediocre defeatist 
elements which had dominated the stage during the previous decade and 
helped so much in the creation of the crisis. . So long as peace was somehow 
maintained, these ordinary self-seeking men, clothed with the robe of 
office, appeared in the eyes of the world as great statesmen, as far-seeing ` 
leaders of a great nation. The emergency, however, uncovered the mask 
and brought them out as men of straw which they really were. 

Britain was only slightly more fortunate at the hour of peril. With 
the fall of Lloyd George in 1922 a series of mediocre men had been. placed 
at the helm of British affairs for the next eighteen years. The tragedy. 
was that British democracy was fully satisfied with the Premiership of 
such men as Stanley Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain and n Y Mae Moneta; 
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Baldwin with his pipe and homely phrases appeared as the typical represen- 
tative of Conservative England and was taken as the appropriate man to 
be at the helm of affairs. Very few appreciated the criticism that he did 
not see things beyond his nose; that by keeping the nation unarmed he was 
only humouring tbe existing temper of the British people and that thereby 
he was leading the country to the brink of ruin. He had, however, the 
good sense of retiring early and leaving the bed of thorns (which appeared 
at the time to be a bed of roses) to Neville Chamberlain. This gentleman 
who mistook obstinacy for strength and his umbrella as the symbol of peace 
also passed for some time as the ideal Prime Minister for industrial 
Britain. He kept the people in that illusion for three years. But the 
bubble was at last pricked and in May, 1940 he was hounded out of the 


Prime Ministership in a manner which is almost unheard of in the recent . 


annals of the British House of Commons. Cromwell's words were quoted 
by Amery and Chamberlain was shown the door. Fortunately for Britain 
at that hour of crisis there was a man ready not only to step into the 
breach but to provide effective leadership to the nation even at that 
eleventh hour. This emergence of a true leader should not, however, be 
put to the credit of the British demos. He was the product of an earlier 
age. But all the same it has been the good fortune of Britain during her 
long history to be invariably served by statesmen of genius at hours of 
crisis: One need not, of course, be very sure about it in the future. It 
seems the fountain of genius is fast drying up. Why, it is difficult to say. 
Ir is a moot question whether the basic principles of democracy are incon- 
sistent with the growth of genius which alone ean face a situation, pf crisis 
with confidence and prescience. It seems that democracy by its tendency 
to level down all people to a common platform hampers the growth of 
mind beyond a set pattern. If, therefore, democracy as we understand i$ 
is to survive, greater attention should henceforward be paid to the problem 
of leadership and attempts should be ceaslessly made to foster its creation 
in diverse fields. 


The Prime Minister draws Attention to a Black Spot 


Recently our Prime Minister drew pointed attention of the 
democratic world to the policy which the South African Government has 
been steadily and obstinately pursuing against the non-white people of 
that Dominion. From the conspiracy of silence which democracies like 
the United States of America happen to be maintaining in respect of this 
matter it may appear reasonable to conclude that they have reconciled 
, themselves to the barbarous policy of segregation adopted by Dr. Malan 
and continued by his successor. We have pointed out more than once in 
these columns that appartheid really means the obliteration of all the 
principles of liberalism which inereasingly influenced and actuated white 
attitude towards coloured people in recent decades and represents a 
. return to the old policy, first initiated by the Portuguese in this field. The 
Prime Minister has in these speeches rightly warned the West that this 
placid attitude on its part towards me ee oÍ sixteenh ge 
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barbarism by the white settlers of a British Dominion will sooner or later 
recoil on its head. It is time that the western democracies appreciate 
better the danger which will be brought in its train by this inhuman teeat- 
ment of the overwhelmingly large majority of the people of South Africa by 
an armed white minority. South African leaders have in pursuing this policy 
declared themselves ad naseum as the guardians of European culture and 
thelr country as an outpost of western civilisation. If European civilisa- 
tion is to be maintained by the methods they have adopted, people will 
have serious doubt as to the potency of this civilisation. Democracies 
like Britam and the United States should at least tell us openly now if 
they approve or disapprove of these methods. 


Ring out the Old and Ring in the New 


There has at last come off the long expected change of guards at 
10 Downing Street. Sir Winston Churchill has given up the Premiership 
and Sir Anthony Eden has stepped into his shoes. Until a few days before 
the event the secret was well kept. From time to time there was no doubt 
a spate of rumours but only to be discouraged from responsible quarters. 
It seems the City of London forced the hands. It decided that the 
general elections should not be put off beyond May. Its advice was 
reinforced by the successes: attained by the Conservative Party in the local 
elections and differences in the Labour Party. It appeared that the trend 
in public opinion was in favour of conservatism and if the Conservative 
headquarters meant business it was to be exploited. The next question 
was under whose auspices was the election to be fought. The members 
of the party evidently believed that Churchill who was now over eighty and 
who had already had a stroke sometime ago would be incapable of bearing 
the strain of leadership in the stormy weather of a general election. So he 
must retire leaving his mantle to Sir Anthony Eden. The decision was 
.thus taken and Churchill was constrained to withdraw with tears in his 
eyes from the position of leadership which came to him first in an hour 
of erisis for the British nation. 

It would perhaps have been better for Churchill to retire on the 
morrow of the celebration of his eightieth birthday. There would have 
been then no occasion for his being hustled out of office by the whispers 
of his colleagues. But the old man was of late keeping excellent health 
and was in the full possession of his faculties. His speeches were as 
pointed and as full of humour as they had ever been. His capacity for 
work and understanding of problems did not also appear diminished. 
This possibly encouraged him to continue in office longer than advisable. 
He forgot that the Conservative rank and file had never felt quite at home 
with him. They never forgot his Liberal past. When he left that party 
he was not welcomed very cordially to the Carlton Club. It is true that 
he -was included in the Cabinet of Baldwin in 1925 and given a key 
position therein. But after 1929 he was kept at arm's length for ten years 
until the outbreak of hostilities in 1989 called him back to office first as 
First Lord of the Admiralty and a few months later as First Lord of the 
Treasury. In that crisis there was no alternative to this choice. But the 
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diehards in the party have not forgotten the fact that while the Labour 
Party refused to co-operate with their accredited leader, Neville 
Chamberlain, it joined hands with Churchill with alacrity. These diehards 
have now had their revenge. 

Churchill’s reputation in India has had ups and downs. As a ‘writer 
of English prose he has had always a place of respect in the heart of those 
who have access to his books. It must not be forgotten that until 
recently nothing delighted an educated Indian more than a sparkling 
passage in an English work. The number of those who loved English 
literature has dwindled considerably of late. But even now there are 
thousands whose antipathy towards Churchill for his political views has 
considerably been mitigated by their admiration for his writings. ` There 
were, of course, days when Churchill’s utterances gave so much offence 
to the Indian mind that it seemed that nothing possibly could make him 
acceptable to this country. The naked fakir speech in 1931, his tirades 
against India when the report of the Joint Committee was being discussed 
in the House of Commons in 1985, his speech in which he said that he 
had not become the King’s First Minister to preside over the dissolution 
of the British Empire, his support of Lord Linlithgow during the Cripps’ 
Mission and the consequent failure of the Mission, and lastly his instiga- 
tion and support of the iron rule in India which followed the 1942 move- 
ment—all these sent iron into the soul of India. 

His position was to some extent retrieved so far as India was con- 
cerned in 1946 when he was no longer in office and the Labour Government 
was in power. It was in this latter regime that Calcutta, was overtaken by 
communal anarchy in August, 1946 and under the eyes of a Labour Governor 
thousands of innocent people lost their lives in circumstances of brutality 
which had been undreamt of for centuries. The sins of omission and com- 
mission of Churchill were largely forgotten in the midst of this grnesome 
tragedy the responsibility for which the Labour Government could not 
‘certainly evade. After independence which by the way could never be 
blessed by Churchill most Indians became reconciled to Britain and thcught 
it right to forget all about Churchill’s past policy towards this country. 
They now came to remember him as a tenacious fighter, as a great speaker 
and as a captivating writer. His ‘versatility and his great powers of the 
mind were acknowledged and although old memories were raked vp now 
and again, on the whole he has for the last few years received more affection 
than hatred in this country. ü 

As for Sir Anthony Eden who has now become Prime Minister of 
Britain, the feeling in India towards him has always been rather neutral. 
As a member of the Cabinet he had certainly to share the responsibility 
for British policy towards India. Apart from that he. has never been 
directly connected with Indian administration. In fact, except for a brief 
interlude he has been associated all these years only with the Foreign 
Office. This is a great handicap to the present Prime Minister. Experi- 
ences of Churchill were, of course, unique. It is not expected that Eden 
also will carry the same to 10 Downing Street. But until recently almost 
a convention had been created that Premiership came via Chancellorship 
of the Exthequer. A person who occupied this latter office would acquire 
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some knowledge of the working of other departments and this knowledge 
would be an asset to him later as Prime Minister. So this convention had 
something in it to commend. Asquith had been Chancellor: of the 
Exchequer before his elevation to the Prime Ministership. Lloyd George 
had similarly served under Asquith in this capacity. Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain had also both been at the Exchequer. Training in the Foreign 
Office or in the Dominions Office where alone Eden had served may not give 
the Prime Minister that grip over the domestic problems the proper tackl- 
ing of which may largely count for the success of his Ministry. In certain 
circles there has already been criticism that the mantle of Churchill has 
fallen on Eden and not on one who had better acquaintance with domestic | 
problems. 

By the retirement of Churchill both the great parties have been 
brought to the same level. None can now boast of a leader overwhelmingly 
superior to the rank and file. The Conservatives will now have the same 
plodding, hard working but: colourless leadership as the Labour Party has 
had for years. Anthony Eden will be a counterpart of Attlee. The two 
parties have more or Jess the same following in the country. That which 
‘can organise the electorate better during the next few weeks will have the 
chances of victory. The differences between Bevan and Attlee are indeed 
a handicap to the Labour Party. The Conservatives will certainly exploit 
them. But if they succeed in closing the ranks and fighting shoulder to 
shoulder, it will be wrong to think that they may not come back to office. 
The local elections give really no indication as to the results of a parliamen- 
tury election. Simply because the Conservatives have achieved greater 
success in these elections, it will be unwise to bank upon them and conclude 
that the country is really now with this party. 


1 


Reviews and Mofices of Books 


Motley—By Verrier Elwin. ` First Impression, 1954. Pages 274+ vin, 
Size : Double Large Post. Price Rs. 8, Published by Orient Longmans, 
Ltd. 


A light. volume is doubly welcome to the burdened world. To the 
serious writer it affords moments of relaxation. And a hearty joke js a, 
corrective of human frailties aud eccentricities, as the author himself 
admits to have been laughed into sanity by his friend and fellow-worker 
Shamrao Hivale. But laughter is often at somebody’s cost, a ridicule, 
rather than a pure, innocent fun free from the least touch of satire. 
The subtlest of feelings, the comic, is most commonly recognized, yet 
hardest to be defined. Though the title essay attempts an analysis of 
humour in the abstract, the writer’s primary concern is to offer concrete 
illustrations of the ludicrous in the conduct of individuals, mostly poets 
and celebrities. A student of homo sapiens as Dr. Elwin is, the comic 
side cf human nature cannot escape his observation; and though an 
anthrcpologist by profession, be had English literature for his first love. 

Part One traces the Humour Tradition in England as manifest in 
a rich gallery of witty fraternity from the eighteenth century ‘to his day: 
Johnson, Dickens, and Lamb; Wodehouse, Thurber, and Waugh; Sydney 
Smith, Edward Lear, and H. H. Munro. A speciai fancy for Dickens 
is shown in the addition, besides characterization of his humour, of a witty 
paper, ‘Pardigglism’, on a rare Bleak House creation. Parts Two to 
Five deal with humour at Home and at the University, in the lives of 
Poets and in oddities of Personal Heflexions. The titles of the chapters 
are inviting: The Joys and Pains of Connubiality, The College Life of 
Sherlock Holmes, Poets’ Pets—a series, of amusing studies in the incon- 
sistencies of inspired genius. “Love Among the Chickens’ presents curious 
facets of the childhood of great men, mostly literary: their precosity 
or dullness, their perversities of habit or temper, But these are only 
a string of sparkling gems, organically unconnected. This lack of unity 
of interest reduces the intrinsic value of the varied fancy fare. One is 
sure to enjoy the tit-bits upon which one descends, opening the volume 
at random in a suburban train or after-dinner leisure, but one wiil hardly 
feel inclined to continue reading In a serious mood. 

In the tradition of the familiar essay Elwin’s style hás sometimes 
Hazlitt’s easy frankness and geniality, as in ‘On Talking Too Much’, 


| ab others Stevenson's colloquial abruptness and vagrancy, as in ‘the 
Puritan in Our Midst’, and on rare occasions Lamb’s fantastic, elianish 


touch, as in ‘the Human Nose,’ "tbat not particularly pleasing beak’ or 
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muzzle of the human body which has always exercised a fascination upon 
mankind": of equal importance ‘‘at once to love, to entertainment, 
and to literature,” or Chestertonian frivolity in such tags of doggerel 
verse as 

There was a Young Lady whose nose 

Was so long that it reached to her toes; 

So she hired an Old Lady, whose conduct was steady; 

To carry that wonderful nose. 


The illustration on the dust cover is symbolic of the motley character 
of the volume: a wild conglomeration of odd things—fruits and wine to 
enthuse with fun and mith, toast and meat to sustain with knowledge 
and wisdom, poison to embitter with irony, knife and fork to cut and 
pierce with wit and repartee, the torch of intellect to light up and 
penetrate the obscurities of human nature, and the cartoon lineaments 
of a face distorted in smiles and frowns of a caricaturist. 

The volume is an example of how matters of passing interest may 
acquire permanent value. Much of the material appeared originally in 
stray clumns of the Press in India—The Statesman, The Times of India, 
The Illustrated Weekly,—but comming together in bind, they seem to 
reveal a strange family likeness and relation among them. 


K. Lahiri 


Herbert Reag—By Francis Berry. First Impression, 1958. Pp. 40. 
Price 2s, Published for the British Council & The National Book League 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is essay no. 45 in the series Writers and their Work, forming 
supplement to the monthly bibliographical journal British Book News, 

Read is one of the most penetrating and formative minds of our 
times, his impact cumuiative, and his influence a continuing force both 
in England and abroad. Mr. Berry enquires into why and how his work 
has affected the present generation through a close analysis of Sir 
Herbert’s poetry, fiction, and criticism. The monograph is not a pure 
tribute, but an attempt at interpretation with sympathy and understanding, . 
The writer tries to realize for the reader ''the kind of world that Read con- 
fronted, his kind of personal background and the kind of literary situation 
that confronted him.” The bdiographer-critic makes the right approach 
with showing the vital relation between the different roles of his subject .. 
creative writer of poetry and imaginative prose, critic of art and literatugé; ` 
prophetic thinker on political and social life—each aspect communicating 
with the others. 

Though Read is known mamly as a critic, Mr. Berry discovers Sir 
Herbert’s primal literary impulse in poetry, from which his poetry is 
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shown to emanate. His varied criticism is but ancillary to his poetic 
creation. He believes that intense and sustained critical effort is required 
to bridge the gulf between poetry and life. In his hand criticism has 
widened to include Art, Society, and Politics in its compass. Read is 
thus in the tradition of ihe best poet-critics of England ; Coleridge and 
Arnold, Yeats and Eliot. If not absolutely acceptable, Mr. Berry’s 
contention that: Read’s criticism: centres on his understanding of the 
English Romantics of the last century has an element of truth in it. 
He not only studies the general nature of Romantic poetry in Reason 
and Romanticism (1926) and The True Voice of Feeling (1958) bub its- 
particular phases in individual poets and critics in Wordsworth (1930), 
Byron (1951), In Defence of Sheiley (1936), and Coleridge as Critic (1949). 
Coming late in the day, he is one of the consistent apologists for the 
Romantic poets at a time when their prestige has fallen. 

Next to Romantic poetry Art engages Sir Herberb's interest. He 
analyzes its nature and anatomy, enquires into its significancs and 
purpose, and traces its origin and history with an eye on its relation to 
society, education, and industry, through a number of volumes issuing 
‘almost in an unbroken chain: The Meaning of Art (1981), The Anatomy 
of Art (1982), Art and Industry (1984), Art and Society (1987), Education 
through Art (1943), The Grass Roots of Art (1947), Art Now (1948), 
Art and the Evolution of Man (1951), Contemporary British Art (1951) 
and The Philosophy of Modern Art (1952). This varied interest in art 
naturally led to his studies in the form of literature, both poetry and 
prose, in Form in Modern Poetry (1932) and English Prose Style (1952). 

The select bibliography, in this as in other volumes of the series, 
will be highly helpful to the student for an introduction lo and further 


detailed study of Sir Herbert Read. 
| K. Lahiri 


West Today—Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asia Publishing Company, 
Calcutta-12. Pp. 205. Price Rs. 7. 


Dr. Ghosh who has been well known in Indian polities since the days 
of the Non-Co-operation Movement visited a number of countries in Europe 
and America in 1954 and has recorded im this book the impressions of his 
tour. It begins with a long introduction and ends with a short conclusion 
and In. between there are six chapters, the first of which is appropriately 


a concerned with Britain, the country he visited first and last. The chapter 





ow: the United States which comes next is the longest in the book and ` 


pea crs nearly fifty pages. The Seandinavian countries, e.g., Denmark, 






| Sweden and Finland have found a smaller space and are accommodated 
in Dus chapter. But West Germany which attracted the admiration of 
the author has received a fuller treatment. It is unfortunate that he 
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was denied the necessary visa for visiting the U.S.S.R., and could not 
consequently visit that country. The Soviet authorities did not show 
much imagination by refusing to allow him entry into their country. 

The object of the tour was to study the developments at first hand 
in different spheres in these countries in order that the author might be 
‘a better servant of the nation’. It is, of course, never too late to learn 
and though Dr, Ghosh is no longer young he has still ahead a number of 
years to continue his service to the country. The subjects in which he 
showed the greatest interest in the countries he visited were education 
and agriculture. In respect of education again be nob only studied 
educational organisation but also showed a good deal of enthusiasm for 
his old love (Chemistry) and visited many laboratories. 

The book is written very simply and inspite of lapses here and there 
makes pleasant reading. 


N. C. R. 


The Foundations of Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan and 
Burma—Hugh Tinker. The University of London (Athlone Press), Pp. 
876, Price 85s. 


This publication is the result of researches undertaken by Mr. Tinker 
as a Scholar of the Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. It has Leen 
introduced to the reading public by Lord Hailey in a Foreword of about 
eight pages. 

The book is an attempt ab providing a historical introduction to the 
study of present-day local government in India. Even for this narrow 
purpose the subject is vast and could not receive adequate treatment 
within the short compass of 376 prges. It must be remembered in this 
connection that though in 1882 the Government of India adopted a general 
Resolution envisaging certain common features for local bodies throughout 
the country, and although some efforts were made particularly for the rural 
areas in different provinces to develop local institutions on the basis of 
the adoption of some common principles, actually the systems came not 
only to diverge from province to province but also in the same province. 
Tn view of this diversity it is difficult to describe on a general basis the 
organisation of local government as it grew from the early sixties of the 

last century to the late thirties of this century—-the period Mr. ‘Tinker has 
undertaken in this book to survey, The difficulty could have been partly 
met if town administration was separated from rural self government and the, 
` development of the two was traced in separate volumes. Even in resp 
of municipalities, it would have been better if metropolitan cities ‘Hike =. 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon were given a volume by themselves, die ` 
development of the ciby government in these metropolitan towns is itself 
a fascinating story. 

10—1883P—IV 
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It is, however, no use dwelling on the might-have-been. As it is, 
the bock will not be of much use either to the specialist or to the beginner. 
The latter will find it difficult to collect the general trends of development 
from the facts stated while the former will not find anything new either 
in facts or in treatment. All the same as few people take much interest 
in local institutions nowadays, it is good that some one took up this 
subject for study. 

The book is beautifully printed and handsomely bound. The price 
is far too excessive. The book does not deserve it either by its size or 
by its quality. The price should have been Jess than half of what has 
beén fixed. f i 


Political Thought—C, L. Wayper. English Universities Press, Ltd., 
Londen. Pp. 260. Price 6s. 


This isone of the “Teach Yourself Books’ written in popular but 
fascinating style. This work does not indeed provide a systematic history 
of political thought, But it gives a gist of the political ideas as developed 
by certain outstanding and representative thinkers together with brief 
sketches of their career. 

The short Introduction which precedes the main chapters of the 
book starts thus: ‘‘Political Thought is thought about the State, its 
structure, its nature and its purpose...Ib seeks not so much an explanation 
of the existence of the State as a justification for its continuance.’’ ‘This 
justification has been given in different ages by different thinkers in 
different ways. The structure, the nature and the purpose of the State 
have been differently analysed. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘How it all Began’ and puts before us the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle. The second chapter is entitied ‘The State as 
Machine’ and describes not only the ideas of Hobbes but of Bentham and 
Mil. The third chapter has been called ‘The State as Organism’ and 
explains the ideas of Rousseau, Hegel and Green, ‘The fourth chapter is 
entitled ‘The State as Class’ and expounds the ideas of Marx; Lenin 
and Stalin, The fifth chapter is Conclusion. | 

The book is beautifully written and makes fascinating reading. 


N. C, R. 


Ourselves 
EINSTEIN 


The death of Albert Einstein which took place rather suddenly 
on the 18th instant at Princeton removes from our midst a man of 
genius who left the impress of his mind in more fields than one. 
He will indeed be remembered in future generations for the revolution 
which he created by his researches in Mathematics and Physics. His 
name is pronounced in this connection in the same breath with 
that of Newton. He has, however, given to the distressed and 
distracted world much else as well. But before we touch upon that 
aspect of his life, it is good to emphasise once more in this place the 
foundation he laid by Dis own investigations of the later invention 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs. Hating war with all the hatred of a 
confirmed pacifist, he must have regretted at tires the train of ressarch 
which he set in motion and which culminated in the forging of 
these devastating weapons. But it must not be forgotten that al- 
though harnessing of atomic energy to the conduct of war was the 
immediate result of nuclear research, he never lost sight of the fact 
that it would be a revolutionary instrument for the development of the 
arts of peace as well. 


A victim of insensate racialism, he left the country of his birth 
when Hitler came to power there and became naturalised as an 
American citizen. It goes to the credit of the United States that it 
offered hospitality not only to this great intellectual laminary at the 
hour of need but to hundreds of lesser victims of the same race hatred. 
Uprooted from his country Einstein was given all facilities for the 
conduct of his researches at Princeton and it was here that he died 
full of years and fame. 


Never & very orthodox Jew, Einstein was, however, a convinced 
Zionist and helped to the best of his ability in founding a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine. This he did not because he was 
particularis in his views and sympathies but because his heart went 
forth in natural tenderness towards those who had moved about the 
world for many generations without a home of their own. It is 
significant that the sentiment which made him an ardent Zionist made 
him also a friend of all nations struggling to be free. 
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Racial equality and personal liberty were the basie human rights 
which he did his best to uphold. He never hesitated to express 
himself clearly and strongly against any attempt at violation of these 
principles. He had no hesitation in advocating better treatment of 
the Negroes in the United States although such advocacy might open 
the floodgates of criticism against him, He was new to the United 
Stales—the country which gave him asylum and it might be thought 
delicate for him to criticise an arrangement of things which might not. 
be equitable and wise but which had the sanction of strong public 
opinion and the support of long traditions. But he ignored these and 
had his say on this important matter. He did not also hide his 
opposition to the attacks which were being made recently on freedom 
of thought and discussion of the American people on-the initiative of 
Senator MacCarthy. f 

A great man has left the stage. 


* 5 Ka 


ADHAR CHANDRA MUKHERJEE LECTURES 


Sri Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., LL.B., delivered two lectures 
on ''History--Method and Aim’’ on the 4th and 5th instant as Adhar 
Chandra Mukherjee Lecturer for 1954. Prof, I, Banerjee presided. 

* | | a ' à a 
KnupmaMx Bost MEMORIAL LECTURE 
Dr Sahayram Bose, M.A., Ph.D. delivered a lecture on “ Cyto- 


physiology of some members of Polypoenecae (Hyper Fungi) on 24th 
March in Darbhanga Hall. Prof. H. K. Mukherjee presided. 





totifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R /6/st/55 


It is notified for general intormation that the following change in the schedule annexed 
to the First Statutes and Regulations relating to the constitution and functions of the 
Faculties (p. 74) has been made by the Academic Council on 18th January, 1955 :— 


In the Table IT of the schelule referred to above the following be inserted under 
(b) Departments of Post-Graduate Teaching against Faculty of Arts :— 


(ga) Journalism" below “(9) Fine Arts”, 


Senate House D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd February, 1955 Regtstrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C. S. R./1/Ord./95 


Tt is notified for general information that the changes given below in the Ordinance 
relating. to Non-Collegiate Students (Page 125), making provisions for admission of External 
Students to certain University Examinations have been made by the Syndicate on 17.12.51 
and approved Ly the Senate on 29th January, 1955. 


The changes shall take effect from the examinations of 1956. 
"IO In page 125 insert the word **(A)'! before the heading Non-Collegiaté Students’. 
(i) Insert the following new paragraphs after Section 34 in p. 126 :— 


(B) EXTERNAL STUDENTS 


85. Notwithstanding anything contained in Sections 32,33 and 34 above, any person 
may apply for registration for admission to the T.A., B.A. and B.Com. Examinations of 
this University on fulfilling the following conditions :— 


( He must have passed the previous qualifying Examination of this University or the 
School Final Examination of the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, or an 
Examination considered equivalent thereto not less than three years previously. 


(i) He must take up subjects according to the provisions of the relevant Regulations, 
excepting those subjects in which Laboratory work or Practical training and/or Examina- 
tion is necessary Leg, Physics, Chemistry, Geography, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 


Geology, Anthropology, Biology, Psychology, Statistics, Junior Military Course and Senior 
Military Course). š 


36. Any candidate who was once enrolled as a member of a college but gave up his 
studies will be entitled to the benefit of the above Ordinance on production of the Transfer 
Cerlifcate or withdrawal certificate from the college concerned. 


87, Permission to appear at the Examination as an external student may be granted 
on the merits of each case and auch permission will only be granted in special circumstances 
considered sufficient by the University. 


33 The Ordinances regarding External students shall remain in force for a period of 
5 years only from the date from which they take effect. 


fiii) The present Sections 35, 36, 37 and 38 be renumbered as 39, 40, 41 and 42 and 
the word ' General! be inserted after Section 38, 


(io) The words “including lixternal students’? be inserted after the words “Non: 
Collegiate student’ in Sections 39-42”. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
The 24th February, 1955 Registrar 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.8.R./24/55 
It is notified for general information that the Academic Council on 28th February, 1955, 


decided to give effect to the changes in the Regulations given below from the dates mentioned 
against each :— 


Notification Subject matter Adopted by Passed by Date of effect 
No. Academic Coun- Senate on 
cil on 

(1) C8R/4/54 Diploma course in 17.7.54 25.9.54 Immediate effeot 
Inland Fisheries 

(2)  CSR/5/54 Changes from Annual 98.6.54 jí Efect given in 
to Biannual Esams., 1954. 
ete., r& : B. D.S. 

(8) CSR/6/51 Adding of a para  — 17.754 29.9.54 Exam. of 1955 
given below re: 
LS 


c. 
_ ‘Add the following as the end of Section 3 under head—General (p. 341 of the edition 
of 1951) l 
'Ia order to determine the division in which such a candidate will be placed and his 
place in the division, the mumber of marks by which he has failed in one subiect shall be 
deducted from his aggregate.’ 


(4) CSR/7/54 Provision for Compt. 28.6.04 25.9.64 Effect given in 
Exam. for L Be, (Ag.) 1954 


(D OSR/8/54 Provision for Comp. 17.7.54 ys i 
Exam. for B.Sc, 

(Ag. 

(old course) 


(0 CSR/9/54 The following d » immediate effect 
changes re: Dom. 
Se. Exam. 

Section 4 : 

Add the following under (iii) Record of year's work in Section 5 of Chaptar XL-E on 
P. 540 of Regulations (1951 edition) : — 

"Neie, Da candidate fails to secure pass marks in the practical portion of the 
Examination in the record of year's work he will be required to prosecnte a fresh course of 
study for at least 3 months during the session immediately preceding the Examinations 
at which he presents himself.’ . 

Section 7: 

Add the following paragraph in Section 7 (p. 540) after the 2nd paragraph :— 

“Tn the case of a candidate who has failed to secure pass marks in the record of year's 
work the marks shall be awarded by the Head of the Institution after considering both the 
old and new records.’ " 


(7) CSR/13/54 Changes in B.T. & 16.11.54 11.12,54 Immediate effect 
Í M.8e. Regulations 
given below : 

A. Insert the following as foot note to sub-section (4) of section 7 of chapter XL 
(p. 500 of the Regulations, 1951 edition) :— 

(i) The 3 half-papers are to be taken as oue full subject for the purpose of sections 8 
and 14 of this chapter. | I 

D, Insert the word ‘School’ after the word ‘two’ in line 4 of sub-section (4) of section 
7 of chapter XL (p. 500 cf the Regulations, 1951 edition). 

C. Insert the following paragraph in section 8 under the heading ‘General’ on p. 457 
of Regulations relating to Education (Chapter XXXVIT) 

'(h) In order to pass in Education, a candidate must obtain 33% of the marks 
prescribed for Theoretical papers and 40% of the marks set apart for the Practical Exam. 
lt in any Theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, these marks shall 
not be included in the aggregate. Candidates obtaining 360 marks shall be placed in the 
Second class and those obtaining 480 marks in the First class.’ 
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(8 CSR/14/54 Diploma course in 16.11.54 11.12.54 Immediate effect 
Appl. Anthropology 

9} CSR/15/54 Re : obtaining of Ist 17.8.54 4 From Exam. of 
class & 2nd class 1956 


Hons. in B.Com. 
with 80% & 50% 
marks respectively 
(10) CSR/17/55 Deletion of ‘Provided 23.9.54 31.1.55 , Immediate effect 
that... Principal of the 
college’ in sec. 2 of 
B.D 8. Regulations 


(11) CSR/18/55 Re: relaxation of 15.12.51 gp ei 
rule re: admission 
to D.Litt and De, 
of other University 
candidates 


09) GSR/19/55 Change from annual 23.9.51 31.1.55 Tinmediate effect 
to biannnal Exams. 
re: Dip. Lob Exam. 

(18) CSR/20/55 Re: Appl. Chemistry 15,12 54 is From Exam. of 
as given below :— 1955 


The following para be inserted before the Ist paragraph under Appl. Chemistry in 
Section 14 of Chapter XXX VIT-A of the Regu'ations :-- 


190 marks shonld be allotted in Part II Practical Esam. including 20 marks for 
sessional work and 20 marks for viva voce : and 50 marks should bs allotted for Industrial 
Problem including the viva voce.’ 


14) CSR/21/55 B.V.Se.Exam. 16.11.54 81.1.55 Immediate effect 
(15) CSR/22/55 D.Phil. (Ag.) 15.19.54 
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(16) CSR/23/25 Distribution of op T p 
Papers, ete., re: 
B.Sc. Tech. 
(Leather, Jute and 


Textile) 


Senate House D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 7th March 1955 Registrar 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notification No. SR(Ex) 54-X1.41 


It is hereby notified under the direction of the Synlieate that the result of Shri Sase 
Vi'as Balvant, candidate No. 44 at the B.Com. Examination, held by the University in 
October, 1954, who has been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the Examina- 
ty n, is bereby cancelled. He is further debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination vpto 30:h June, 1956. 


Baroda, Sd/Illegible 
4th December, 1954 Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification $ 
Dated, Saugar, the 21st Oct., 1954, 


Tt is notified for information that tbe enrolment at this University of Raja Bahadur 
Singh, S/o Shri Jagmehan Singh, who under false pretences obtained admission to the 
LA Examination, 1954 through the Principal, Hitkorni Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, under 
Roll No. 487, Enrolment No. B-5330, has been cancelled. He has been further debarred 
from appearing at any Examination conducted by this University for a period of 5 years 
after he has passed the Schcol Leaving Certificate Wxamination. 


By Order. 
Ishwar Chandra, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
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The following candidates found guilty of using unfair means at the 
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ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGAZH 


Notification No. 84 


University 


Examinations have been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University 


* upto and inclusive of the examinations to be held in the year 1955. 


Roll. 
No. 


3 


84 


238 


530 


308 


115 


Enrol. 
No. 


D 2410 


C 9908 
D 1613 
0 mm 
D 8135 


5683 


Examination 


IInd year 
Diploma Engg. 


Do. 


Inter Science 


High School 


LL, B. Previous 


Name of Candidates 
Gavendra Pal Singh 
Prem Chand 
8. M. Hameedur < 

Rahman 
Khalid Fareed Ahmad 


Mumtaz Jeban Begum 


Mohammad Hasan Khan 
Kheshgi 


Father or Guardian's 
name and address. 


Thakur Karan Pal Siogh, 
Aligarh, 


Late Hansraj Sewaram 
V. & P.O. Rambha, 
(Karnal). 


Prof, Ataur Rahman, 
L. S. College, 
Mazaffarpur. 


BPareeduddin Khan, 
S.D.O., P.O. Dalton- 
ganj, (Palamau), Behar. 


Pazlur Rahman Khan, 
Bhatia House, Nai 
Basti, Lakhimpur. 


Mohd. Husain Khan, 
Mohalla Kheshgian, 
Khurja (Bulandshahr), 


The following candidates found using unfair means at the examination for Certificate in 
Library Science has been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University 
upto and inclusive of the examination of 1954. 


Sh. Mohd. Bashir Ahmad, 


38 


D 6165 


Malka Begum 


Chaudhri Sarai, Budaun, 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. Exam. 40249 of 1954. 


8. TAHMUDHOSAIN, 
Registrar, 
Muslim University, 
Aligarh, 


It is hereby notified that the uadermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
ofhaving practised unfair means at the University examinations held in March-April 1954 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year or in any previous 
year and that they are further debarred from appearing at any Univeraity or College 
examination before the dates mentioned against their respective names :— 


No. 601 
No. 744 
No. 848 
No. 1635 


No. 2451 


Shri Prahladbhai Hargovanbhai 
Patel 


Shri Hasmukhlal Shantilal Shah 
Shri Ravikant Amratlal Shah 
Shri Godrej Phirojshah Jhavery 
Shri Dhirajlal Chandulal Shah 


Name 


Inter. Arts : 


College Debarred upto 
L D. Árts College, 31-12-1935 
Ahmedabad. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 31-12-1954 
M. T. B 4College, Surat 31-12-1955 
Sam ildas College, Do. 


Bhavnagar 
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| B.A. : 
No, 844 Shri Kaushik Pramukhlal Patel Gujarat College, - * Do 
Ahmedabad 
Inter. Science : 
No. 1601 Shri Aspi Pirojshaw Deboo S. B, Garda College, Do. 
| Navsari. 
No. 1647 Shri Padam Navroji Gheewala B, B. Garda College, Do. 
i ‘ Navsari, 
DP Be, 
No. 288 Shri Anilkumar Purushottamdas L. D. Arts College, . Do. 
Shah Abmedabad 
F.E. 
No. 12 Shri Kanubhai Baldeodas Desai. L. D. Engineering 81-12-1954 
. College, Ahmedabad. 
Illegible 
Ahmedabad, 9 Ag. University, Registrar. 


Dated 16th July, 1954. 
GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. Exam./79110 


It is hereby notified that the under mentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the 2nd LL.B, (Old Rules} examination held by this 
University in October 1954 are declared to have failed at the. said examination, have 
forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the exa.nination held this 
year or in any previous year and that they are further deharred from appearing -at any 
University or College examination before | the dates mentioned againat m respective 


names. 
2nd LL.B. Examination (Old Rules). 


Name : l College Debarred upto 


No, 62 Shri Mody Krishnakant Jamnadas Sir L.A. Shah Law | nanas : 
College, Ahmedabad, 

No. 187 Shri Trivedi Mahesh Hariprasad Do. 90 June, 1955. 

Ahmedabad—9. | .  Tilegible 

Dated 17-12-54. University Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 25 dated 30th September, 
1954 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Matriculation 
Examination of 1954. 

(i; The Examinations of the candidates have been cancelled and they have been 
debarrred from appear.ng at any Examination of this University until 1956. 


Sl. No Rol & No. . Names of the candidates. Names of School. 
Í: Dib. 435 Padmeswar Changmai Rameswar High School 
9. Gan. 718. Dandi Ram Nath ' — Sualkuehi High School — *^ 
3. Gau. 1928 Sailendra Nath Chakravarty National High School, 

I Lumding, 
4, Imph. 89 Sanjenbam Manihar Singh Johnstone High Behool, 
Imphal. 
5 Imph. 41 Sanasham Biren Singh Do. 
6, Imph. 65 Oinam Biren Singh Do. 
7. Tmph. 123 Huidrom Angouba Singh Do. 
8. Imph. 125 Hidam Dorendro Singh Do. 


CHIB88P--1V — 


Imph, 210 
Imph. P 17 
Jor, EP 12 
Lakhiin, 50 
Mangal, P 5 
Now. 126 


Shi. 245 


Sib. P 106 
Sil. 984 
Sil. P 242 
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Irengbam Yaima Singh 
Moirangthem Munal Singh 
Arati Barua 


Sbyamanta Kumar Barah 


Basu Ram Deka 
Dala! Chandra Bhuyan 


Yudhisthir Sinha 


Narendra Nath Gogoi 
Chitta Ranian Bhowmick 


Sukumar Ghandra Das 


r3 
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Churachand High School 
Private Candidate 
Private Candidate 


Dhskuakhana High School, 
TLakhimpur. 


Private Candidate 
Puranigudam R. K. Baroosh 
High School. 


Jail Road Boys' High School, 
Shillong. 


Private Candidate 
Cachar High School. 
Private Candidate. 

P. DATTA, 


Registrar, 
University of Gauhati. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No, 24 ef 30th Sept. '54 with 
regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the LA., L.Sc. and I.Com. 
Examinations 1954. . | x 

(i) The Examination. of the candidates BL No. 9 (Md. Abdun Noor, Roll Dib. 65, I, Se.) 
and Si. No. 6 (Ajit Kumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Sit, 8, I.Sc.)'have been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing ab any Examination of this University until 1957. 

(i; The Examination of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they have 
been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1956. 


Sl. No. 


k 
2, 
8. 
4, 


5. 


11, 
19, 
18. 


14. 
15. 


Roll & No. 
Dib. 37 (L.8c.) 
Dib, 65 (1.8e.) 
Karim. 41 ‘1.8¢.} 
Shi. 86 (L. Be.) 
Shi, 123 (1.8c.) 
Sil. 8 (I.Sc.) 
Sil. 55 (L.Se ) 
Sil, N 2 UL Bo 
Gau. N 38 ILA.) 
Karim 51 (L.A.) 
Shi. 68 (T.A.) 
Shi. 78 (I.A.) 
Shi. 87 (L.A.) 


Karim. 7 (I4 Com.) 


Jor, 68 (.8e.) 


Name of candidates 
Md. Ekramul Hussain 
Md, Abdun Noor 
Ranjan Sen Gupta 
Pabitra Kumar Sarma 
Nirmalendu Bikash Som 
Ajit Kumar Bhattacharjee 
Mrinmoy Kanti Chakravorty 
Amalangshu Roy 
Dambaru Saikia 
Basanta Kumar Sukla 
Kalyan Kumar De 
Parimal Kumar Kar 


Sanjib Kumar Dutta 
Choudhury 


Nayanendu Sen 


College 
Dibrugarh H.8.K. Ge 
Do. 
Karimganj College. 
St. Edmund's College 
St. Anthony's College 
G. C. College, Silchar. 
Do. 
Do. 
B. Barooah College. 
Karimganj College, 
St. Anthony's College. 
Do. 
Da. 


Karimganj College. 


Brojendra Nath Bhattachatyya J. B, College, Jorhat. l 





P. DATTA, 
Registrar 
University of Gauhati. 


EE 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 
Memo No. Ex/BA/921/54/9559-658 Dated Gauhati, the 5th November '54. 


- Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 28 of 30th September, 1954 
with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the B.A. and B.Com. 
Examinations, 1954. | 

The Examination of the undermentioned candidates have been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1956, 


Sl. No, Roll & No. Name cf Candidates College, 
I; Bar 20 (B.A.) Dalim Chandra Das M. C. College, Barpeta. 
2. Shi N8 (B.Com.) Puranmal Agarwaia St. Antbonoy’s College, 
: Shillong. 
P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


University of Gəubati. 
THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
No. SR (Ex)-54-V1-39 
Notification 
It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the foliow- 
ing candidates who have heen found guilty of having practised unfair means at the Univer- 
sity examinations mentioned against each of them, held in March-April, 1951, are hereby 


cancelled. They are further debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University 
before 31st December, 1955 :— 


s Name of the candidate Institution Examination 
o, ° 
419 Shri Motala Gulammohmed Ibrahim Faculty of Science F.Y.Sc. 
999 Shri Dave Kauchaplal Kanaiyalal Do. Do. 
36 Shri Desai Arvind Amritlal Do, B.Sc. (Principal) 
79 Shri Patel Vallabhbhai Motibhai Faculty of Arts B.A, (Special) 
127 Shri Upadhyaya Hasmukhray Faculty of Arts Do. 
Chunilal 
Bareda, Tllegible, 
26th June, 1951 Registrar, 
KARNATAK UNIVERSITY | 
No. 1812 


‘Dharwar, 21st June, 1954, 


D is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair means atthe University Examinations held in the first half of 1954, 
are hereby declared to have failed at those Examinations, to have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned at this or any previous examinations, and are further debarred 
from appearing at any college or University Examination, before the date mentioned against 
each :— 


Seat No, Name of the candidate College Date 


Intermediate Arts Examination, March, 1954. 


690 Badadah, Mahantappa Basaveshwar College, Ist January, 1957 
Basappa. Bagalkoi. | 
740 Patil, Virupaxagouda— Do. Do 


Fakeeragouda. 
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Intermediate Science Examination, March, 1954. 


409 Deddannavar, Pusbpadant— Lingaraj College, Belgaum Ist January, 1956 
Parshwanath. ` 


B.Com. Examination, March, 1954, 


7 Badami, Mallappa Shri- J.G. College of Commerce, lst January, 1956 
shailappa. Hubli. 


M. 8 BAGALT, 
I Registrar. 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 


No. 1018/ E-1/54 - 
Í Dated Srinagar, the 13th December, 1954. 


The following two candidates of the B.A. Examination held atthe annual session, 

1954, who misbehaved in the Examination Halls on 17th April, 1951 when a walk-oub was 

staged at the Sri Pratap College and Transport Retiring Hall Centres, have been disqualified 

f rom passing any Examination for one year (1954) vide Syndicate Resolution No. 3 (Supple- 

mentary) of 7th September, 1954, under Additional Statute 17, Chapter xxxiii-Examinations 
(General), Part C-Conduct of Examinations :— 


Name of the candidate Roll No, Registered No. Parcentage Residence/ College 
Chaman Lal Raina 176 8938-S-50 Soom Nath Raina Amarsingh Col- 
` k lege Srinagar. 

Saligram Taploo 451 823-A-50 Ganesh Dass Chinkral Mohalla 
Taploo. 9nd Bridge, Sri- 

nagar, 
GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 
Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY ` 


ORDER f 
The 20th September,, 1954. 
The following examinees, having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 


at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1954, are disqualified for admission to 
any University examination to be held before the year 1956, viz. :— 


S. No, Roll No. Name in full Examination | College 
1. 99 — Rama Shankar Uma Intermediate Exami- Ex-student 
: Shankar Tiwari. nation in Seience. l 
2. 296 Jiyalal Bhiwaji Phaye Do. College of Science, 
Nagpur. 
3. 49 Bhimrao Ramrao Desh. Intermediate  Exami- College of Agriculture, 
mukh. nation in Science Nagpur. 
(Agr.). 
4. 779 | Ranjankumar Ambadasji B.A. (Pass) ^ Nagpur  Mabavidya- 
Gahankari. laya, Nagpur. 
5. 105 Chintaman Tikaram B.Sc. (Pass) Ex-student 
Bokade. 
6 180 Dadi Behram Bulsara Do. College of Science, 
Nagpur . . 
y 218 Prodip Duftagupta Do. Do, - 
8. 268 Vinaykishore Gupta Do. Do. 
9 872 Sanjiv Vithalrao Warde- Do. Vidarbha Maha- 
kar. vidyalaya, Amra- 
vati. 
10. 19 Baldev Vir Kakkar B.Sc. (Tech.) Laxmi Narayan Insti- 
fute.of Technology, 
Nagpur. . 


à By order of the Executive Council, 
Sr N. MISRA, 
'^— Registrar. 
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NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


No. Ex/BAR/218 of 1953.54 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of 
having resorted to unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April 1954, 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and thas they have further been 
deharred from appearing at any examinations of this University before the Ist Jannary of 


the years menticned against their names. 


University Name College 
No, 


Intermediate Science 


491 Shinde, Sureshchandra Sir Parashurambhau 
Sabebrao College, Poona 2. 

1036 Grewal, Kirtan Singh Nowrosiee Wadia Collego, 
Jagirsingh. i Peona 1, 

1423 Desbamane, Suresh Rijaram College, 
Baisant, Kolhapur. 

2358 Chaudhary, Jagannath Pratap College, 
Dipcband. Amalner. 


Intermediate Aris 


18 Hultnani, Gurunah Sir Parashurambhau 
Ishvar. College, Poona 2. 
. B.4. 


671 Phanse, Shalini Prabhakar Fergusson College, 
Pooua 4. 


June 10th, 1951 
Ganeshkind, Teona 7. 


18--1883P—IV 


Date til which he/she 
is debarred. 


lst January, 1956 
ist January, 1957 


Ist January, 1956 
Do. 


1st Januaiy, 1957 


G. P, BHOSLE, 
Registrar, 


Appendix | 
CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
I 


Dn. JNANCHANDRA GHosH, D.So., P.N.I. 
Vice-Chancellor 


Dn. MooKERJEB, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is my melancholy duty to refer to the sudden death of 
Dr. Shanti Swaroop Bhatnagar. De, bad agreed to address 
the Convocation today as our chief guest. I knew him for 
the last thirty-five years. A great scientist, he was also a 
great man of action; indeed, he was the very opposite of the 
image of peace which his name implied. The chain of 
magnificent National Laboratories, which we now have, 
is evidence of Nehru-Bhatnagar Effect. His last prayer was 
that, the light from these Laboratories might ever grow 
brighter. 

We mourn the death, in tragic circumstances, of 
Dr. J. C. Sinha who retired as Principal of the Presidency 
College and Professor of Economics. He came very near the 
Indian ideal of a teacher—great learning tempered with 
great modesty. We also mourn the death of Prof. 
P. G. Sarbadhikary, Dr. Nagendranath Ganguly, our first 
Professor of Agriculture, Sri K. D. Jalan, member of the 
Governing Body of the Institute of Jute Technology and of 
the Institute of Social Welfare, Sri A. C. Chatterjee, 
Sri Dhirendranath Banerjee, Dr. 8. K. Gupta, Dr. R. B. Lal, 
who were members or ex-members of the Senate, Sri Suresh- 
chandra Mazumdar, the journalist, Sri Jatindranath Sen- 
gupta, our poet, and Sri Nilratan Majumdar, our audit 
officer. They have all rendered great service to the 
University, the memories of which we shall cherish. 

The University is fortunate in having a Chancellor who 
gives us not only wise guidance, but also all his savings for 
the benefit of deserving students or the improvement of 
higher education. This year his gifts amount to Rs. 1,60,000; 
and the total value of the endowments he has created now 


* Address delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University on Monday, 
the 24th January, 1955. 
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reaches 13 lakhs of rupees. We cannot be too grateful 
to him for what he has done for his University. 


We have received Rs. 50,000 from the Estate of late 
Bhringeswar Srimaney for the benefit of the Chandernagar 
College, Rs. 29,000 from Dr. P. C. Banerjee for the 
award of several gold medals and prizes, Rs. 4,000 from 
Dr. Rashbehari Dutt for the award of medals in tropical 
medicine and Rs. 7,000 through Sri Jnanendranath Banerjee 
for a scholarship in the name of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerijee. 
A further sum of Rs. 8,500 in G. P. Notes for 
creation of an endowment styled as “Sri Kasivasi Swaminatha 
Swamigal Memorial Tamil Prizes’’ to encourage study of 
Tamil in B.A. and B.Com. was received from His Holiness 
Kasivasi Arulnandi Tambiran Swamigal Avergal Tirupa- 
nandal of Tanjore. 


The Senate has accepted with thanks the gift of a 
marble statue of Acharya Prafullachandra Ray by the Khulna 
Zilla Smritiraksha Samity, and has agreed to the erection 
of the same in a suitable site at College Square with the 
approval of the Calcutta Corporation. It is but fitting that 
we should have a statue of the great scholar and patriot in 
College Square near that of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar for 
our young intelligentsia to admire and emulate. 


The University of Calcutta has taken '' Advancement 
of Learning” as its motto. Accordingly, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, and those who came after him, have done their best 
to foster research and post-graduate teaching directly under 
the auspices of the University. Reports of the activities of 
the University Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology for 
the session 1953-54 have just been published. I would 
specially congratulate Prof. S. K. Mitra on the very good 
work which he has done as the President of the Indian 
Science Congress. Under his guidance, the Baroda Session 
of that Congress has been a great success. 


Time was when among the Universities of India, Calcutta 
had the monopoly of carrying out research work in Arts and 
Sciences of a high order. Other centres of research have now 
come into being, some of which are more adequately staffed 
and equipped than we are. There is thus a spirit of emulation 
abroad. May we, who have had a longer start, never fall 
behind! Inadequacy of facilities for research is not always an 
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unmixed evil. I remember visiting Prof. Nernst’s Laboratory 
in Berlin in 1921. Nernst was the foremost physical chemist 
in Germany and was then the Rector of the Berlin University, 
and hence had to be addressed as His Magnificence. I 
once asked him, '' Your Magnificence, how is it that your. 
laboratory is so poor compared with Haber's at Dalhem 3" 
He looked at me and said that à young màn coming from the 
Wise East ought to know better. A bird refuses to sing in a 
big cage. A problem is more often solved by a clever man. 
putting his brain into it than by other auxiliary resources. 

Promótion of research is & concurrent responsibility of 
the Central and State Governments. The University Grants 
Commission, I am glad to note, has taken a sympathetic view 
of our requirements and has just made the following 
grants :— 

Rs. 4.85 lakhs for purchase of books and equipment in 
the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physiology, 
Botany, Zoology, Applied Mathematics, Statistics and 
Anthropology. 

The Department of Applied Physics has also received a 
fresh grant of Rs. 80,000 to make its equipment up-to-date. 


Nor has the Commission been unmindful of the interests 
of the College of Arts. A grant of Rs. 7.5 lakhs has been 
sanctioned for the Library of the College of Arts and it is 
hoped that with the aid of an equivalent grant from the 
State Government, we may put up a Library which will be 
worthy of the University. At the request of the Central 
Government, a socio-economic survey in the city of Calcutta 
has been undertaken in the Department of Economics; work 
has also been taken up in the Department of Geography on 
the preparation of a National Atlas of India. ‘The expenses 
of these two schemes, which will be of the order of Rs. 2 lakhs 
a year, will be entirely met by the Government of India. 


We have in Calcutta two Institutes of post-graduate 
studies which are autonomous but also function under the 
aegis of the University. The University contributes a sum of 
Rs. 90,000 a year to the maintenance of the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, which is making rapid progress under the 
guidance of Prof. Saha as Honorary Director. This year it 
has budgeted for an expenditure of Rs. 7.25 lakhs. 
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The Institute of Social Welfare which was started by the 
University in 1942 has, under the guidance of Dr. B. C. Roy, 
now developed into an All-India Institution, has 
expanded its activities into the field of Business Administra- 
tion, and has just entered into a magnificent building of its 
own. I congratulate Sri D. K. Sanyal, the Director of the 
Institute, on this occasion and express my thanks to the All- 
India Council of Technical Education for the capital and 
recurring grants which have enabled us to accomplish this 
long-cherished objective. 


The Prime Minister of India observed some years ago, 
that the vast problems of India which had to be solved could 
not be solved by the politicians alone, for they would not 
have the vision and the expert knowledge. Nor would these 
problems be solved by the scientists and other experts, for 
they would not have the necessary power to do so. These 
vast problems would and could be solved by the co-operation 
of the two for a well-defined social objective. It is, therefore, 
his Government’s policy to make genuine attempts to produce 
the experts whom we require, for a progressive and 
prosperous India as soon as possible. They are the key-men 
of the future. It appears to me that if this University is 
willing to co-operate with the Government of India to produce 
the key-men, funds would not be lacking to achieve that 
social objective. 


T am, therefore, glad that our regulations have been 
modified so as to enable our graduates in Engineering and 
Medicine to receive the D.Phil. degree on presentation of 
theses embodying results of original investigations. I am also 
glad that this year, there have been 72 awards of the D.Phil. 
and 7 of the D.Sc. and D.Litt. degrees; I offer the 
recipients of these degrees my warmest congratulations. Tt 
often happens that young scholars are attracted to the field 
of research not only because of their love for the subject 
and a natural ambition to earn reputation by advancing 
knowledge in that subject, but also because of the personality 
of the teacher who is breaking new ground as the leader of a 
team. Association with such a capable leader, in an 
adventurous journey on the frontiers of knowledge, is in 
itself a pleasure, specially when such a leader cherishes the 
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ancient Indian ideal which has been so well preached and 
practised by Acharya Prafulla Chandra : 


aaa saa asa gare, farte, amer a 


Seek victory everywhere, but defeat in the hands of your 
pupils. May the teachers of the University be, each, a leader 
of such a team, and offer themselves willingly to be judged by | 
the standard laid down by Acharya Prafulla Chandra. 
May the transforming power of friendship between teachers 
and students, so eloquently advocated by Dinabandhu Andrews 
in 1989, shape student life in our University Colleges. We 
shall have then nothing to fear about the future of post- 
graduate studies in this University. 


. But in the field of undergraduate studies, the picture is 
not at all bright—I would rather say pretty dark, with some 
bright patches here and there. The University has not paid 
much attention, either, to this field as yet. It has 
been often complained, that the University is only 
interested in conducting examinations at a profit and utilising 
this profit for maintenance of post-graduate departments. A 
careful scrutiny. of the budget gave me the impression 
that this year we have utilised 5 lakhs of rupees from the 
Examination Fee fund for the development of higher studies. 
Such profits are better used for the benefit of our under- 
graduate students and better management of our examinations. 
Our paper-setters, moderators and examiners are ill-paid, 
most of our affiliated colleges are inadequately housed, 
equipped and staffed, and our students often come from homes 
which can offer them only shelter for the night, and food just 
necessary to keep body and soul together. 


I was taught that a body of knowledge becomes 
science, when it can be expressed in a quantitative form; 
and that a problem is halfway towards solution, if it could 
be clearly expressed. It was accordingly decided in March 
last year that a survey of the living and working conditions 
of our undergraduate students should be undertaken. I am 
grateful to Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Dr. A. Chatterji, 
Dr. Purnendu Bose and their collaborators for the preparation 
of a report on the subject based on a five per cent sample 
survey. It is s revealing document, and I would request 
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every citizen interested in higher education in free India 
to read it. 

90% of our students come from homes rich with 
traditions of middle classes, with their craving for education 
and their readiness to make sacrifices to promote all movements 
for political and social uplift of our people. As a result of 
the war, and the policy followed after Independence, the 
economic condition of the middle classes has, however, 
deteriorated continuously: The middle classes have beet 
like the layer of butter In a sandwich which. gives flavour 
to the bread of life. But they are now in danger of being 
squeezed out by the hard crusts of organised labour and 
organised management grinding against each other. It will 
be unfortunate if their claims for relief are ignored by the 
custodians of the public purse. The relief which they 
consider most urgent is that their sons and daughters may 
be given adequate facilities for education beyond the school 
stage. 


As a result of this survey, it has been suggested 
that the highest priority should be given to the establish- 
ment of Day Students’ Homes in the neighbour- 
hood of the big Calcutta Colleges, where students are 
allotted just sitting accommodation only during the class- 
hours prescribed in the time-table. It is intended that poor 
students of such colleges, with no place for study at home 
either, may come to these Day Students’ Homes. after 
breakfast, study in the reading-rooms which will be 
amply provided with the requisite books, have a bath 
and subsidised meals there, rest there in between class-hours 
in the college and go home late in the evenings before 
dinner. 


A scheme for establishing such Homes for twelve thousand 
indigent students is now under the consideration of the 
Central and State Governments; and I am glad to state that a 
sum of 40 lakhs of rupees will soon be available for bringing 
a few such Homes into being. I hope that this experiment 
will prove such a success, that these amenities may, in 
future, be extended to every poor and deserving student 
who is in need of them. Our national Government has in 
view, the creation of a social welfare state. The entiré 
resources of the country in men and materials will be geared 
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to that objective. It is hoped that in future poverty will 
be no bar to a student of merit reaching the highest point 
of the educational pyramid. 


According to the new Act a unit of Residence main- 
tained by the University, has to be designated as a Hall. 
It was felt that it would be stretching the meaning of an 
English word too far, if the messes where our post-graduate 
students live are to be called Halls. The Central and the 
State Governments have come to our help and with the aid 
of grants and loans, amounting to 12 lakhs of rupees, construc- 
tion of a Hall of Residence for post-graduate men students, a 
Hall for post-graduate women students and another Hall for 
students of Nuclear Physics will soon be taken in hand. We 
hope that in these Halls, students will develop a life of 
high endeavour, will learn to dare and pioneer, will take 
pride in creative work and hate to be parasite, will place 
enterprise ahead of security, and gain the capacity of trans- 
forming knowledge into power. 


Provision for adequate teaching is as important as 
facilities for quiet study and congenial residence. We have: 
to confess that good teaching and personal attention of 
teachers to undergraduate students are exceptions rather than 
rule in the affiliated colleges. In the weaker colleges of 
Calcutta, which are also numerically the larger ones, the 
percentage of passes is often as low as 30. The need for 
prevention of this enormous wastage and the consequent 
frustration should weigh heavily with the public and 
the Government. 


One way of preventing this wastage is to have colleges 
of smaller size, where intellectual life of students is 
fostered by personal guidance. There is one such college 
which I visited recently, which has the, unique record of 
passing students hundred per cent. This shows that our 
students are not the unteachables, which their adverse 
critics take them to be. We are accordingly pressing on 
Government that the 14,000 undergraduate students belonging 
to displaced families, now resident in Calcutta, should not be 
overcrowding our existing colleges which are already too 
large; and that 15 new Arts and Science Colleges should be 

“built in the suburbs of Calcutta with help from the — 
of Rehabilitation to relieve this congestion. 
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I recognise that this is not an ideal solution; that if 
planning is to be efficient and unemployment is to be 
minimised, the educational system should ‘more and more be 
community-structured, i.e., so designed as to take due 
account of the means by which the country exists and prospers. 
There can be fewer things, more pathetic for individuals, 
nor less for a people as a whole, than that they should 
be educated for a way of life that does not exist. Unless 
education is mostly community-stractured, with an eye to 
the future, it will be bad education because it will fail to 
secure and develop the material basis upon which such a life 
depends. Hence, it should be accepted as a general principle 
that education should include practical instruction of a 
realistic and contemporary character appropriate to the life 
of the community. In an address, to the Convocation of 
this University, which I had the honour to deliver in 1947, 
I, therefore, pleaded that future expansion of post-matri- 
culation education in this city should mostly centre round the 
concept of occupational Institutes. I was then hoping for 
rapid expansion of industries in the Calcutta area under the 
stimulus of a national Government keenly interested in such 
development. Unfortunately, the reverse has been the case. 
In 1951, while the number of workers in organised industries 
increased from 2.8 lakhs in 1945 to 4.2 lakhs in Madras, and 
from 7.8 lakhs in 1945 to 8.1 lakhs in Bombay, during the 
same period this figure dropped from 7.03 lakhs to 6.48 lakhs 
in West Bengal. That ‘trend has continued. Private 
enterprise is shy of investing capital in new concerns in 
Bengal for reasons which I should not discuss here. 
Industries in the publie sector are not located in Bengal, not 
only because the climate for investment is not congenial, but 
also because of a feeling that Bengal has already got too 
many industries. I would very respectfully give the warning, 
that if, in the Second Five-Year Plan, the Calcutta industrial 
belt is not regarded as a depressed area, and projects to 
mitigate unemployment here are seriously tackled, it will be a 
very prolific breeding ground for anti-social elements. I have, 
in view of this depression, suggested that these new colleges 
should have, to begin with, a workshop which will be used to 
give a practical bias to the education of every student, and 
that they should be converted, one by one, into occupational 
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institutes as the employment potential in this area gradually 
Increases. 


Addressing the Central Advisory Board of Education the 
other day, the Minister of Education observed that the key to 
all improvement in education les in the improvement in the 
quality and status of teachers. We have to recognise that 
economic forces are today dominant in all social relations and 
hence, the kind of men who will be attracted to the teaching 
profession will mostly depend on the emoluments which that 
profession can offer. There will be exceptions, no doubt, in 
a land rich with traditions of simple living and selfless service. 
Var-reaching schemes of re-organisation of collegiate 
education on the basis of a three years’ degree course are 
contemplated im the Second Five-Year Plan. We would 
like to be assured, that when such schemes are implemented, 
adequate provision would be made for improving the lot of 
existing teachers in our colleges and for attracting to this 
field really capable men in the future. 


It is time also that the problem of Women’s education. 
in Calcutta is seriously tackled. Nothing would gladden the 
heart of a social reformer more than this mounting enthusiasm 
of girls for higher education. As a makeshift arrangement 
we are using the class-rooms of the men’s colleges in the 
morning hours for the collegiate education of girls. There 
are families who believe in co-education. There are others, 
who are more numerous, who are opposed to such co-education, 
and to ignore the latter would be to impede the progress of 
women’s education. Again, i is felt that the’ courses of 
studies for girls should not be exactly on a par with those 
for boys; but that, for the majority of girl students, the 
syllabus should be planned with a view to preparing them for 
the efficient discharge of their duties and responsibilities in 
the home and in the society at large. The syllabuses have 
accordingly been revised to provide for teaching in Household 
Arts and Sciences, Music, Child Care and Training and Social 
Sciences. I am glad that the litigation over the Viharilal 
Mitter Bequest to the University has been decided in our 
favour; and as a result, steps are being taken to establish 
the Viharilal College in the premises of the Hastings House 
at a cost of six lakhs of rupees where special facilities will be 
provided for training in Home and Social Sciences. 
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I am glad that keener interest is also being taken in 
developing the social and extra-academic activities of our 
students. In each college, a unit is being developed for social 
service work in the rural areas. It is proposed to organise 
youth camps in such areas next summer where two thousand 
students of the University will be working in the closest co- 
operation with the residents of the locality. For training 
leaders for this purpose, three training camps for youth 
leadership were organised during the Puja and Christmas 
holidays. I am glad that the Central Government have 
agreed to meet the entire expenses which will exceed two 
lakhs of rupees. 


To enable students to participate in rifle shooting, two 
rifle clubs have just been organised for collegiate youth, boys 
and girls, and teachers in Calcutta. I have also just been 
informed that a National Cadet Corps Unit of Army Wing 
consisting of 8 officers and 156 cadets has been sanctioned 
for this University. Our thanks are due to the National Cadet 
Corps organisation, the Ramkrishna Mission, the Calcutta 
University Institute and the Secretary of our Welfare 
Committee, Dr. A. Chatterjee, for making this promising 
beginning. It is hoped that students of this University will 
take an increasingly larger share in community development 


` and, through it, m the building of a new India. 


Having been a teacher all my life, I have learnt the 
futility of giving advice to young men. But I have found 
that a young man, who thinks for himself, tries to do what 
others have done, and even excel them. We are fortunate 
in having with us today, as the Chief Speaker, the Chancellor 
of the University. I cannot think of a better example 
for our students to imitate. To them and to the’ teaching 
community in India, it is a matter of special pride and 
pleasure that an educationist of distinction should be holding 
this exalted position. I have sometimes been in the Raj 
Bhavan where he resides now. The pomp and pageantry of 
the Imperial days of Curzon has now become a memory of 
the past. Plain living and high thinking have superseded 
there high living, and plain, and on occasions, mischievous 
thinking. For this change, the credit, no doubt, goes to the 
National Government. But our popular Governor has gone 
much farther in that direction. He has substituted austere 
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living for plain living and, like Rajarsi Janaka of old, has 
spread the charm of a dedicated life over the land which he 
governs. I remember reading the other day the story of a 
minister of a church receiving a curt letter from a parishioner 
whose help he had solicited for charities—which ended, ‘‘ As 
far as I can see, this Christian business is one continuous 
give, give, give." The clergyman wrote back, ‘‘ Thank you 
for the best definition of Christian life I have ever heard." 
In Dr. Mookerjee, you have before you, the very embodiment 
of that Christian principle—why only Christian principle—it 
is also the principle that was preached in this land by our 
ancient Rishis mam gela Enjoy by renunciation. 

In today’s Convocation I enjoy a real advantage: I need 
not pretend that I am a wise man so that I may give you 
some words of advice. In the Chancellor, you have really a 
wise man whose vision has intuitively led him all his life 
along the right path. He, it was, who as the leader of a 
small religious community openly proclaimed that rights 
accrued to citizens because of duties performed; and he was 
not afraid that the rights of his community would suffer in 
free India, if they performed their duties well. Hence, he 
did not ask for any special privileges. I hope that in 
building up our democratic life in India, this principle will 
be always highlighted. Words have a special significance 
when they come from the lips of a wise and good man; 
because his whole life is behind that word. That word 
carries the impress of truth. Two thousand five hundred 
years ago, there was a famous trial in Greece which ended 
in the condemnation of Socrates to death. - In that trial one 
of his disciples said, “ When we listen to any one else talking, 
we do not really care much what he says. But when we 
listen to Socrates, even if he puts it ever so badly, we are 
staggered and bewildered. When I hear him speak, I am, 
smitten by a kind of sacred rage, my heart jumps into my 
mouth, tears start into my eyes; I feel that I simply could 
not go on living the way I did.’’ That is how the words of a 
man who is wise and true, affect those who hear him. Bengal 
is fortunate in having such a gentleman as Rajyapal, and we 
in the University are fortunate in having such a Chancellor 
to give advice to all of us. 


Jai Hind. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
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H, 2 Dr. H. C. Mooxersen, M.A., Pa.D., D.Litr., 


Chancellor of the Calcutta University 


Mr. VicE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, FELLOW 
GRADUATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
The importance of the Caleutta University in our 
national life can hardly be overstated. It has supplied 
large numbers of public servants who have served our 
motherland faithfully, courageously and with distinction. IL 
has given us eminent lawyers, doctors, teachers and engineers 
as well as others who have achieved success in business, 
commerce and industry and who, while making fortunes for 
themselves, have found employment for thousands of our 
countrymen and made substantial contributions to the 
national wealth. Some of its alumni have made admittedly 
valuable contributions to the sum total of human knowledge 
through their research work in arts and science subjects. 
Among our Alma Mater’s other gifts to the nation may be 
mentioned poets, novelists and dramatists, social reformers 
and spiritual leaders as well as fearless journalists and out- 
standing political leaders. This, in brief, is the record of 
the old University created by the Act of 1857 which, let us 
not forget, had to function under rather serious limitations. 
There cannot be much doubt that valuable and numerous as 
have been these gifts to the nation in the past, the new Uni- 
versity which came into existence on the 24th March, 1954, 
has been given a new soul with a new conception of its duties - 
and responsibilities with adequate powers to discharge them. 
The country, therefore, expects that it should not only carry 
on its former activities in an unending and ever-broadening 
stream but also that, through its alumni, 1$ should supply 
strong and effective leadership in new directions. 


The one fact that has to be constantly borne in mind in 
shaping the future pattern of our new University is to have 


* "Speech delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University on Monday, the 24th January, 1905; 
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a clear idea of its functions, and if it is felt that it has a 
number of functions, it is incumbent on us to ensure that all 
or most of them are fulfilled and not to succumb to the 
temptation of laying undue.emphasis on some particular 
function or functions thus neglecting or failing to stress the 
importance of others. 

* x * 

Obviously, the first function of a University is to turn 
itself into a place where scholars, not always in large 
numbers, pursue learning for its own sake without regard to 
its practical value for, or impact on, society and where they 
train a select band of promising pupils to continue their work. 
Its aim should be not merely to produce technicians and 
professional men,.a conviction I regretfully find gradually 
growing stronger among a certain section of our people, but 
those who will make discoveries of far-reaching importance, 
who will be creators of knowledge and discoverers of truth, 
who will open up new vistas of thought and who will leave 
the stamp of their ideas on sucessive generations. 


I hope I shall not shock too many educationists when I 
say that the craze for finding new truths has exercised such 
a profound influence on research workers, due no doubt te 
admittedly valuable and striking discoveries in the realms of 
pure and applied science, that it has tended to make us over- 
look .equally valuable contributions to knowledge derived 
through the re-arrangement and re-interpretation of well- 
known facts. Reference may, in this connection, be made to 
the brilliant book “ Holy Roman Empire” written by 
Bryce when he was comparatively young. Here his great 
achievement consisted not in the discovery of new facts but 
in marshalling, through strenuous thinking, facts already 
well-known, in his own way and then re-interpreting an 
important period in the history of Western civilization. He 
was able to do so because he was filled with an urge to descover 
the truth and his work was just as original and just as much 
research in the truest sense of the word as if, for instance, he 
bad deciphered documents which had, up to that time, defied 
all attempts put forth to that end by specialists. 

I feel that I should pause here to utter a word of warning. 


It is a well-known fact that not merely in research but also 
in higher education in the humanities and in fhe sciences no 
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less than in professional and vocational subjects, there are 
certain international standards. These have to be reached 
by the alumni of this University if they seek recognition 
from other centres of learning. In the course of the last 
quarter of a century, the world has shrunk through the 
annihilation of time and space on account of improvements 
in communication to the extent that the discoveries made in 
one of its parts become the common property of the rest 
within a short time. Under these circumstances, to acquire 
and to retain a reasonably high position as a University, it is 
necessary that we should not succumb to the temptation of 
acting on the assumption that, in our search after truth, we 
can afford to dispense with those invaluable aids for its | 
acquisition no less than for the attainment of the highest 
standards, which are to be found in literature written in 
languages other than those with which we are familar. It 
is foolish to think that it is patriotic to deny ourselves the , 
assistance derivable from these sources simply because it 
requires study and mastery of foreign tongues. We might 
remember in this connection that, in the past, students 
crowded to various centres of learning and felt no hesitation 


in learning and using competently the languages used there 
as the media of instruction. 


The  undesirability of confining all the work- of 
Universities exclusively to the above-mentioned type of 
scholastic activity was very clearly demonstrated in Nazi 
Germany. The admittedly high position accorded to Univer- 
sity Professors in the rational life of Germany made their 
failure as a class to resist National Socialism all the more 
conspicuous. I am not referring here to the opposition which 
I conceive it was their clear duty to offer in the strictly 
political sphere, for I realise that an excuse they might have 
put forward with some show of justification 1s that, by adopt- 
ing a certain line of work, they had deliberately cut them- 
selves off from active participation in the political life of 
their country. My charge is that they failed miserably at 
the very outset of the Nazi regime to offer anything lke an 
effective opposition to the violation of their own professed 
ideals of freedom to study and freedom to teach. 


As we give shape to our new University, we have not 
only to see that it continues and expands its activities as a 
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centre for the search for truth but also that we do all we can 
to escape the tragedy which overtook Universities in Hitlerite 
Germany one of the means of which is not to overlook other 
and broader functions of the University. 

If one of the reasons for the establishment of Universities 
is the encouragement of research, a second and an equally 
important one is the offering of facilities for higher studies, 
a matter which has been examined from practically all points 
of view by experts and which I shall not discuss here. 


I am, however, constrained to observe that confinement 
of the activities of a University to research-cum-post-graduate 
‘teaching in the present set-up in India, when the younger 
generation has to be given a wide and well-planned training, 
seems, at least to me, a somewhat narrow conception of its 
function. I feel that, however eminent the professors and 
the other teachers attached to a University, their duty must 
not begin and end with conducting research and communicat- 
ing its results to the world either through the organs of 
learned societies or in the form of books supplemented by 
teaching in post-graduate classes. 


A University which either encourages or permits this 
would be ignoring its obvious duty if 16 does not utilise their 
services for direct teaching not merely of its post-graduate 
but also of its undergraduate students. Even the Haldane 
Commission which can by no means be accused of having 
underestimated the claims of research in British Universities 
asserted that '' the primary business of a University is the 
teaching of its undergraduates." 


This explains why I venture to draw the attention of my 
former colleagues to the very valuable contribution they can 
make to the cause of education m particular and to the well- 
being of the younger people in general, if thev participate 
in the work of undergraduate teaching which some of us may 
be tempted to regard as somewhat pedestrian in character, 
if not derogatory to our position as teachers in post- 
graduate departments. 

At present we have a number of Professors and Lecturers 
attached to our colleges who share in post-graduate teaching 
in the University. I have no doubt that-this arrangement 
works to the benefit of both. I see no reason, however, why 


ue --. 
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there should exist this one-way traffic only between our 
colleges and the University. 


My feeling “is that the undoubted value of the work now 
being done by even the most eminent of our whole-time post- 
graduate teachers in the direct employment of our Alma 
Mater would be very greatly enhanced and more widely 
appreciated by the public if, at the instance of the University, 
their services are placed for conveniently short periods at the 
disposal of our constituent and affiliated colleges thus bringing 
them closer to at least some of their future students and 
thereby making a bid for their future loyalty. This is merely 
a question of adjustment and of willingness to serve on the 
one hand and grateful acceptance of a gracious gesture on the 

. other. 


The presence of such teachers in the staff of our colleges 
is bound to be an inspiration to many a student. Not only 
those attending lectures of such University teachers but also 
the college teachers themselves are likely to receive fresh 
examples to emulate. They might even set up standards 
which college teachers will strive to reach. The contact thus 
established with University teachers will also lead to the 
transmission of the most up-to-date and advanced research 
findings to the college staff and, probably in exceptional 
cases, even to students. 


Not a few of our college teachers today are engaged or 
interested in research. The Government of West Bengal 
has initiated a modest scheme for encouragement of research 
in Government and non-Government’ colleges which, in 
course of time, 1s bound to be developed into something 
worthy of our State. An opportunity will thus be provided 
for those college teachers who are research-minded to compare 
and exchange notes with their confreres in the University, 
and the whole college atmosphere may thereby be so trans-. 
formed as to stimulate others who had, before that, taken no 
interest m work of this type. 

The proposed step, if taken, wil not only tone up 
undergraduate teaching and act as a leaven in the life of the 
college, it will also have the effect of obliterating, at least to 
some extent, the existing sharp distinction between Univer. 
sity and college teachers. To my mind, this sort of segrega- 
tion is an undesirable state of affairs which should be brought 
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io an end as early as possible and a healthy atmosphere of 
collaboration established between these two categories of 
teachers. 

1 have so far referred to the advantages which our 
colleges and their staff and students are ikely to derive from 
the partieipation of University teachers in college work. 
But I am sure that they are not all one-sided. It is, In my 
opinion, essential for University teachers to step. down from 
their secluded heights and be in touch with the colleges for 
which they frame curricula and  syllabuses, set and 
‘‘ moderate " questions and, in a variety of other ways, come 
to vital and far-reaching decisions affecting the future of their 
students and staff. I firmly believe, there is ample scope for 
mutual give and take between our colleges om the one hand 
and the University on the other. 


An important function of a modern University is to 
provide facilities for training in callings essential to civilised 
life. In other words, the higher civil servants, college and 
school teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, technologists, 
etc., have to undergo training in Universities and to securs 
the necessary qualifications before the country can allow 
them to practise their professions. 


We need not be quite ashamed so far as arrangements 
for training teachers, lawyers and medical men in our Univer- 
sity are concerned though we must admit that they are far 
from adequate. Much remains to be done more particularly 
for teachers’ training and medical education and will, I hope, 
be done in the not too distant future. 


Practical application in the West of discoveries in the 
different sciences and appreciation of the improvements they 
can bring about in the standard of living have, since freedom, 
led to the adoption, in the First and the Second Five-Year 
Plans, of various projects aimed at bettering the condition 
of the masses. These’ comprise schemes to develop our 
economic potential in such spheres as agriculture, industry, 
public health, commerce, transport, communication and 
numerous other nation-building activities. Not merely the 
incurring of capital and recurring expenditure but utilising the 
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services of an adequate number of qualified personnel, which 
we lack so sadly today, are necessary for their success. 
According to what is popularly known as the 
Radhakrishnan Report, Government alone requires for this 
kind of work, the services of 5,400 to 2,700 engineers and 
technologists every year. Since 1949, when this was said, 
Government has made noticeable expansions in. various 
directions in many of which the employment of such men is 
necessary. 
We must also remember that India continues to mport 
a large part of her requirements of consumer’s goods from 
foreign countries which can be easily manufactured by us and 
which today make avoidable demands on our foreign exchange. 
It is quite obvious that we cannot expect Government to start 
factories for their manufacture in view of the urgent 
necessity of completing our relatively more important projects 
which, naturally enough, must be given priority. The task 
must, therefore, be left to private enterprise which will have 
to: provide capital as well as to find properly trained and 
efficient personnel to run the factories and workshops 
established by it. This implies that we must train much 
larger numbers of engineers and technologists than those 
required to man Government and semi-Government 
enterprises. 


Admittedly, the institutions we have today to take care 
of students desirous of undergoing training in different 
branches of engineering and technology to at least the first- 
degree standard, are not in a position to provide as' many 
properly tramed and qualified engineers and technologists 
as the country needs. If the demand for such people persists, 
as seems likely from the rapidity with which India is 
industrialising herself, and if this is not accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the number of institutions impart- 
ing this type of instruction, the pace of industrial progress 
which regulates our economic prosperity, will be materially 
slowed down. 

While it may not be possible for this University to 
establish and maintain its own engineering and technological 
college in just the same way that it has been running its 
‘Teachers’ Training and Law Colleges, I am quite clear in my 
mind that if it has to justify its name, it will have to offer 
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either itself or in collaboration with some other body or 
bodies, facilities for training in at least those engineering and 
technological subjects to the first-degree standard for which 
there are no arrangements in existing institütions. We may 
remind ourselves in this connection that some of the newer 
Universities such as, Banaras, Aligarh and Annamalai, have 
established and are maintaining engineering colleges under 
their own management, thus fulfilling a growing and pressing 
need of our country. 


In 1949, the Radhakrishnan Committee had complained 
that post-graduate training and research work in engineering 
and technological subjects were “‘ virtually non-existent ”’ 
with the result that the system then prevailing was incapable 
of producing engineering scientists or design and development 
engineers qualified to plan and execute large schemes. 
Fortunately, the responsibility for.the establishment and 
maintenance of institutions for this type of work which would 
otherwise in free India have to be shared by our Universities 
has, to all intents and purposes, been taken over by the 
Central Government which has established 11 National Labo- 
ratories and Central Research Institutions, and, to that 
extent, our Universities have been relieved of u heavy burden. 


The almost universal and earnest urge for extending and 
enlarging facilities for engineering and technological training 
is, of course, due to our desire to improve our economic condi- 
tion, to raise our standard of living and to increase the wealth 
of the nation. Over-emphasis on this particular function 
of the University may, however, prove a danger as was the 
case in France when the Napoleanic educational reforms 
virtually abolished her Universities in the form in which they 
had existed before the French Revolution, substituting for 
them specialised vocational schools. Let us by all meaus be 
practical in our outlook but not practieal to the extent that 
we forget demands for the satisfaction of other and probably 
higher instincts of man. 

fe y a 

It is hardly necessary to add that the work ofa 
University cannot begin and end with making facilities 
available for acquiring the specialised scholarship demanded i 
from those whose ambition is to win the highest degrees like 
the Doctorate, in its gift. Nor can it, consistent with the 
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duty it has imposed on itself when it calls itself a University, 
be content with encouraging single-minded concentration on 
purely professional and vocational subjects required from 
students undergoing training, for example, in Medicine, Law, 
Engineering, Technology, etc. All that is achieved under 
such conditions is the imparting of a narrow type of educa- 
tion to some of the promising: and ambitious among its 
studeuts. 

isconomie pressure may, to some extent, have been 
responsible for our tendency towards encouraging too early 
concentration by students on the study of subjects calculated, 
In the not too distant future, to be helpful in their professional 
and vocational careers. ‘Che imevitable result has been that 
` cultural studies which are not likely to yield the saine advan- 
tages, are gradually becoming less and less popular with 
ultimate damage to the well-being of the people as a whole. 
There is also the fact that as most students are greatly con- 
cerned with preparing themselves for earning their living and, 
therefore, with winning academic distinction which has 
hitherto been helpful in this direction, they feel great 
reluctance in committing themselves to interests which, 
obviously, are not immediately related to their particular 
fields of study. As a ‘consequence, while the best among 
them leave the University with a good specialised knowledge 
of their own subjects and others with less of it, almost all go 
away without ever having their imagination deeply stirred 
by the wider implications of education and by the relationship 
of their own subjects with other fields of study. 


This brings me to another and, to my mind, a very 
important function of the University which is to provide its 
alumni with an opportunity for acquiring, In addition to 
specialised training, a broad and "eh cultural background 
which will broaden their interests and understanding, 
constantly remind them that their own specialised study 
occupies a very small sector in man's search after truth and, 
finally, whatever their future avocation or chosen field, enable 
them to live full and effective lives as individuals and as 
intelligent citizens of a democratic community. 


I am open to correction but I think I am right in stating 
that our Alma Mater has hardly yet paid adequate attention 
to the fulfilment of this essential obligation. 


i 
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To my mind, proper arrangements should be made for a 
series of lectures, or perhaps broad courses of instruction, 
which will be concerned with giving all students, regardless 
of their areas of specialisation, a basic foundation of the 
knowledge of the Humanities, the Sciences, and the Social 
Studies. | 

I make no apology for advocating a course of studies in 
the Humanities for all for, I am not aware of anything more 
valuable to man in deepening his understanding of himseif 
and the world about him. He can thereby build up for 
himself a body of vicarious experience which not only 
illuminates his entire college study but gives him joy and 
strength in later life to face the world in which he lives. 

As for knowledge of the Sciences, its vital importance 
needs no emphasis from me in the present atomic age. 
There cannot be any question that every citizen ought to have 
an appreciation of the fundamentals of science, its achieve- 
ments and practical applications as well as its dangers and 
limitations. | 

Social studies owe their importance to the fact that a 
broad training in citizenship aud social understanding !s 
essential to prepare, for healthy democratic existence in the 
complex social order of our day, the large number of students 
who are sent out every year from the University, without any 
- knowledge or understanding of the fundamental human and 
social problems which are demanding universal attention. 


. If the programme I have outlined above is properly 
followed, it will restore collegiate training to meaningful and 
intelligent unity which it at present sadly lacks. The courses 
of lectures must, however, be so designed as to avoid stress on 
acquisition of knowledge and technique within narrow fields 
and, in contrast to the conventional approach, shift the 
emphasis from accumulation or memorization of facts. to their 
proper utilisation for the fuller understanding of broad trends 
and principles. 

The Humanities should make a direct approach to world 
and national literature, art, music and philosophy and consider 
them in historical order with as much correlation as possible 
between literature and other arts. Emphasis should. 
naturally, be placed on critical appreciation of the rich Indian 
heritage in a wider world perspective but recent and contem- 
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porary literature and art should also be given due weight and 
recognition. 


In the field of Science, subjects such as Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, etc., should not be taken up 
as separate distinct subjects but the essential interdependence 
of all sciences should be clearly shown and their general under- 
lying principles presented together to give students an 
integrated picture of the whole physical world. It is neither 
practicable nor desirable to require the “ general " students 
who have no intention of using the sciences professionally, to 
gain proficiency in laboratory techniques or knowledge of 
involved formulae. The aim should be to ensure an intelligent 
layman's understanding of the fundamentals of all sciences 
and the relationships involved as also of their major 
achievements and utilitarian value. 


Material selected from the specialised branches of Social 
Sciences, anthropology, psychology, sociology, history and 
political science, economies, etc., which have a natural 
affiliation among themselves, should be fused into a common 
whole rather than pursued as separate disciplines and should 
further be organised around significant contemporary 
problems. 


There is a natural relationship in the material covered 
by Natura] and Social Sciences and the Humanities. 
Scientific discoveries, for instance, bring m, not infrequently, 
new social and economic problems but it is sclence again 
which finds, for at least some of them, new remedies and 
solutions. Social problems are seen in terms of their 
biological background or of. the rapid changes in the world 
of Chemistry and Physics. Scientific developments and 
thoughts have often given form and direction to literature. 
art and music and have lent them their distinctive colour and 
mode of expression. National and, sometimes, even interna- 
national culture in its entirety, have been moulded by them 
as à conscious or unconscious process while, in turn, they 
have themselves been profoundly influenced by the type or 
level of culture im which they have flourished. One has 
reacted upon the other in innumerable ways. The signi- 
ficance and value of these relationships may be obscured or 
lost to students if they are not co-ordinated. - 
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Inevitably, therefore, Sciences, whether Natural or 
Social, and the Humanities need not and should not be studied 
in water-tight compartments when the purpose of the learner 
is not specialised training but a well-rounded education as 
preparation for successful living and working as well as for 
intelligent national and world citizenship. 

Endeavours should, therefore, be made to carry integra- 
tion further afield and, as far as possible, to present the 
proposed cultural course as an integrated whole in which “ the 
material drawn from all fields is synchronised and correlated 
at every feasible point to emphasise significant relationships 
and to promote meaningful generalities, consistent. knowledge- 
able attitudes, and critical appreciation." It is likely to be 

. most useful if developed through the consideration of complex 
practical problems. 

.. 1 cannot describe here in full how this process of - 
external integration is to be worked out nor can I say with 
confidence to what extent this task is capable of being accom- 
plished. Of one thing, however, I am certain—and I make 
bold to say so from my fairly long' experience as a former 
teacher of English . Literature—that much.insight can be 
gained into social problems, be they anthropological, 
psychological, sociological or anything else, through a study 
of properly selected literary works. 


| The teaching of seiences is undoubtedly made more vivid 
and lively by illustrative readings from literature. ,I read 
sometime ago of an American University where a student 
after being given a basic knowledge of neurosis is required te 
scan material from Flaubert, Lawrence, Maupassant, Mather, 
Rolland, Shakespeare, Browning and Maugham ‘illustrating 
neurotic behaviour. Similarly, Willa Cather’s ‘‘ Paul's 
Case ", a passage from “ A Mind that Found Itself" by 
Clifford Beers, Browning’s '' Porphyria’s Lover”, Garcia 
Villa’s * The Son of Rizal ” and chapters from Dostoevski’s 
'" The Brothers Karamazov ” are prescribed for his studies 
while he is listening to lectures on psychosis. For the 
geological problems of soil erosion and the sociological 
problems of the migrant worker, he is advised to go through 
not only technical treaties on these subects but also such a 
literary masterpiece as ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath” written by 
Stembeck. | 
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There is, of course, no limit to the new and more 
interesting ways which may be devised or adopted to enliven 
the course. Illustrated talks, group discussions, field trips 
and excursions, travelling exhibits, films, gramaphone records 
and other audio-visual aids may be suggested as useful media 
io make the course more realistic and vivid. 


Because this method of presentation does not deal with 
the component subjects separately and in an end to end 
fashion, that does not necessarily imply a superficial approach. 
Essentially, under this system, the students lose in narrowly 
conceived depth what Uer" gain in breadth, but that is 
without detriment to thoroughness. It does not only not 
detract from the soundness of training but has, on the ` 
contrary, the distinct advantage in its favour that its emphasis 
is on pertinent relationships. THe resulting significance and 
understanding among the different branches of knowledge 
engendered thereby add interest and promote an enthusiasm 
for study which academic isolationism can never achieve. It 

 may.also later on be used, if so desired, as a basis for advanced 
study in any of the fields covered, though it is, of course, 
primarily meant for the general body of students who do not 
plan to concentrate on any of them. Let me borrow here 
the elegant language of À. N. Whitehead to express forcefully 
the need for such an integrated study :— 


“The solution which I am urging, is to eradicate the 
fatal disconnection of subjects which kills the vitality 
of our modern curriculum. There is only one subject- 
matter for education, and that is Life in all its mani- 
festations. Instead, of this single unity, we offer 
children—Algebra, from which nothing follows; 
History, from which nothing follows; a couple 

. of languages, never mastered; and lastly, most 
drearily of all, Literature, represented by plays 
of Shakespeare, with philological notes and short 
analysis of plot and character to be in substance com- 
mitted to memory. Can such a, list be said to represent 
Life, as it is known in the midst of living of it? The 
best that can be said of it is, that it is a rapid table of 
contents which a deity might run over in his mind 
while he was thinking of creating a world, and had not 
yet. determined how to put it together." 
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It may be argued that this course is not likely to attract 

a certain type of specialist-minded students who will never 
consent to divert their mind and energy from the.subjects on 
which they have concentrated their attention. I doubt if 
their number is likely to be large. If, however, the fact be 
~ otherwise, one should seriously consider whether the course 
should not be made obligatory for all and a comprehensive test 
instituted to assess how far the student has been able to profit 
by it though the marks scored by him need not be added to 
those which go to evaluate his achievement in his own special 
field of study. J should be sorry if academic freedom which, 
in my opinion, should be the guiding principle in University 
education, has to be curtailed in this manner. I, however, 
believe that such a step in the direction of regimentation of 
studies may not be necessary after all because the course, if 
properly conducted, is sure to prove its worth and increasingly 
large numbers of students are likely to be attracted to it. a 


À. course of lectures on humanistic, cultural and scientific 
subjects through a total integration of material liberally drawn 
from them, can hardly be organised without the existence of 
a nucleus of whole-time expert staff and the whole-hearted co- 
operation of a large number of part-time workers some of 
whom may be teachers in the service of the University, 
others similarly employed in our constituent and affiliated 
colleges and still others professionally competent but following 
other vocations in life. 

It occurs to me that the task of initiation and manage- 
ment of this course may very well be assigned to the Extra- 
Mural Department of the. Calcutta University, the 
establishment of which I have suggested EE though 
Íor an altogether different purpose. : 


* d * * * 


The makers of our Constitution, a very large number 
among whom were University men familiar with the condi- 
tions prevailing in India, thought it. right and proper to 
incorporate in it certain Articles to guarantee and promote 
economic and social justice. In pursuance of the principles 
thus laid down, our representatives have already passed 
certain laws to reduce inequality of income and to encourage 
wider distribution of wealth among a larger number of people 
so as to reach, sooner or later, something -like equality in 
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regard to worldly possessions. No doubt the process will 
continue till we reach our goal. 

- Just as some progress towards the ensuring of economic 
justice has been made, so also we have taken other steps to 
not only liquidate illiteracy by the introduction of compulsory 
primary education in stages but also to spread education 
among the masses by the establishment of large numbers of 

. educational institutions of various types. Here too we may 
assume that this policy will continue to be followed in years 
to come., | 

We have to consider whether at a time when we are 
promoting diffusion of wealth so as to reduce inequality in 
riches, our Universities which, so far, have administered to 
the needs of the fortunate few in the sphere of higher 
education, should not directly contribute to the wide- 
spread activity now going on in this land to educate the 
nation by helping such adults as feel the urge to acquire what 
for want of a happier term may be called higher education. 

In this connection we might remember that in Great 

Britain, the history of University participation in adult higher 
(social) education goes so far back as 1878, that is, near about 
the time of the passing of the famous Elementary Education 
Act which, for the first time, introduced compulsory education 
for all children of school-gomg age. 


The pioneer in this field was the celebrated Prof. Tawney 
of the University of Oxford who often went out during 
vacations and off-days on lecturing tours in the countryside, 
his idea being to bring honre to the comparatively uneducated 
people the benefits of University education at a level com- 
mensurate with their appreciation and understanding. 

This type of activity at the University level began with 
the decision of the University of Oxford in 1907 to under- 
take the social responsibility of providing sustained courses 
as a substitute for normal secondary and even higher educa- 
tion. Oxford was soon followed -by a number of ‘other 
British Universities till-at present are provided facilities for 
serious and systematic study for thousands of adult learners 
who had in early life neither the means nor the opportunity 
lo educate themselves properly. 


‘Tt is gathered from the Report of the Committe on the 
organisation and financing of Adult ‘Education in England 
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and Wales appointed by the Ministry of Education in 1953, 
that there are 21 departments of extramural studies, 17 in 
England and 4 im Wales, and that between them, they have 
assumed the main burden for providing liberal education for 
a little over a lakh of adult students. | 

I do not think the time at my disposal will permit me 
to describe in detail the vital part played by Universities of 
other advanced countries in the sphere of popular education., ` 
I shall, therefore, content myself with referring to a recent 
UNESCO report embodying the discussions and findings of 
a learned seminar on the subject where the valuable work 
rendered in this direction particularly by the Universities of 
Western countries is ably surveyed. 


Special mention may, in this connection, be made of 
the notable contributions made by the Universities of 
Australia which run special departments for the production, 
compilation and publication of popular literature covering 
a wide range of subjects. "These pamphlets and books are 
written by specialists in simple, non-technical 'language 
intelligible to every man and woman. Even the highest 
type of knowledge is thus attémpted to be brought within 
the grasp of the common man. 


This reminds. me almost instantaneously of the very 
laudable pioneer efforts of our Viswa Bharati in the pursuit 
of this high ideal. I refer to its Loka Shiksha Granthamala 
which, in Bengal, has for many years, fulfilled, to a consi- 
derable extent, the very same purpose. For this national 
service, Viswa Bharati is entitled to our admiration and 
abiding gratitude, Our debt to it can best be paid if only 
we try our utmost to emulate its example. I cannot refrain 
from paying my personal tribute in appreciation of its 
valuable work in this direction. 


However glorious its past accomplishments or however 
valuable its present achievements, the time has come when 
the Calcutta University can no longer afford to confine itself 
within the ambit of esoteric scholarship. What it has done 
so far has benefited only those few whose means have 
permitted them to meet the cost of University education. 
In a democratic society, more and more we have the realisa- 
tion forced upon us that Universities can no longer hope to 
thrive as oases of learning in the midst of a vast barren 
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desert of ignorance without themselves running the risk of 
being swallowed up by the surrounding aridity. This Uni- 
versity must therefore come out of its seclusion and become 
a powerful instrument of education for the people in general. 


` Nor should those who have, under the new Act, been 
entrusted with the task of giving this University a shape 
consistent with existing political and economic conditions in 
India, forget that the consensus of expert Western: opinion 
is strongly in favour of Universities welcoming resposibility 
for this type of work. A committee of experts appointed by 
the Ministry of Education in Great Britain some years back 
expressed the view that “ The Universities should regard 


the provision of a liberal education for adult students " as 


" a normal and necessary part of their function” and 
. further observed that, ' Many Universities set a high value 
on extra-mural work for its own sake, not merely as a duty 
which scholars owe to their fellow citizens, but also as a 
means of keeping Universities close to social and economie 
problems and to the people. whose taxes finance them.” 


I trust that my Alma Mater will lose no time in setting 
up an Extra-Mural Department on the same lines as in 
Western countries but after its own pattern to sult its own 
peculiar needs and problems. The affiliated colleges too 
must dovetail themselves into the Extra-Mural Department 
of the University and, in a similar way, serve in the country- 
side as power-houses for the enlightenment of the people 
living in the areas where they are located. 


` One of the chief functions of this Department will no 
doubt be to arrange popular extension lectures on a wide 
variety of useful and interesting subjects. These need not 
all be confined to the premises of the University but its staff 
may, like Prof. Tawney of Oxford, go out and try to kindle 
the lamp of knowledge throughout the State. The talks 
delivered will, of course, differ essentially from the present- 
day extension lectures meant for learned and specialist groups 
and should be so given as to appeal to as wide a circle of the 
lay public as possible. The services of teachers skilled in the 
art of conveying unfamiliar and abstruse ideas in easily under- 
standable language should be requisitioned for, to “ speak 
down ’’ is no less difficult ‘than to “ speak high.” B 
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i do not consider myself competent to offer suggestions 
on actual subjects or even types of subjects to be chosen for 
popular lectures. They may cover every topic under the sun 
but I presume that some subjects are more appropriate or 
sultable than others for awakening people to their respon-, 
sibilities as citizens of Free India. And I dare say that they 
would naturally be preferred and given a certain degree of 
priority in the schedule which it will be for experts to frame. 
Guidance may, however, be had from experience in other 
countries where popular taste is found to favour subjects with 
a practical aspect or those which afford greater scope for 
student participation. 


The second kind of work I visualise for this Department 
of our University is, as m Western countries, the organisa- 
tion of systematic tutorial courses, first, for the professional 
efficiency of those—unfortunately they constitute a large 
number in our country—whose education is prematurely cut 
short on account of economic or social reasons, and secondly, 
for the intellectual enlightenment of the bulk of our population 
which is out of touch with current intellectual trends and 
thoughts. Here too, if we are to profit from the experience 
of Western countries, we should note that a distinct swing 
is nowadays noticeable away from long towards short courses. 


Finally, a fraction however small of the resources of the 
''niversity may well and fruitfully be utilised in specialised 
research in folk psychology and other ancillary problems of 
adult education, in the resuscitation of forgotten folk songs, 
folk music, folk art and folk literature, in the production of 
popular literature and preparation of graded vocabularies 
therefor, as also in organisation of refresher courses for 
teachers and other professional workers in the field, 


Satisfactory arrangements for the delivery of integrated 
courses of lectures on humanistic, scientific and cultural 
subjects as suggested before no less than for those for the 
extension of higher education among adults through talks 
on various useful and interesting subjects as recommended 
just now can, I think, be made only if the responsibility for 
them is entrusted to an  Extra-Mural Department the 
establishment of which is being advocated. 
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I would appeal to my former colleagues at the University 
who are bound to be prominent and influential members of 
this Department when if comes into being to devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the task of organising it in such a 
manner as to make it a thorough success. I say this because 
I am confident that if they agree to assume this new burden 
in addition to their normal work, they are certain to secure 
the fullest possible co-operation from their fellow-workers 
serving in our colleges no less than from others who are not 
teachers by profession but whose assistance will have to be 
secured to fully achieve the objects aimed at. 

In this connection, let me take the liberty of reminding | 
University teachers how well and favourably they are situated ` 
in life for taking this burden on their shoulders without much 
inconvenience or difficulty to themselves. They have suff- ` 
cient leisure and enjoy exceptional facilities for leading a 
tranquil life; they are largely immune from the vexations and 
uncertainties encountered by those employed in busmess and 
commercial houses and in industrial concerns gs well as by 
those participating in the political life of the country. 


In return for what is to be regarded as these special 
advantages, the country demands two things from University 
teachers-—a sincere search after truth to be added to the stock 
of existing knowledge and the imparting of what knowledge 
is already available to those who need it even when they do 
not realise its necessity. 


One of the ways my former colleagues can show their 
appreciation of the sheltered life they enjoy through the assent 
of the community, is to be always ready to serve the cause of 
education in as many different ways as possible. Here is one 
method of utilising their scholarship to the best possible ad- 
vantage by taking the lead in doing this particular service to 
the country which, I am ue will be very greatly appreciated 
by all. 


I must, however, make it quite clear that it is far from 
my mind to even remotely suggest that the services spoken 
of should be rendered by members of the staff of the Extra- 
Mural Department whether in the employment of the Univer- 
sity, the colleges or any other organisation, without adequate 
remuneration. The task they will have to perform is likely 
to be hard and exacting and will call for steady and sustained 
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endeavour for which the satisfaction this type of work must 
undeniably yield, is not enough and must need be supplement- 
ed by commensurate pecuniary reward. Any stinting of 
expenses on this account will be false economy. Whatever 
is spent by the University to establish and maintain the 
IExtra-Mural Department efficiently—and the expenditure 
involved is not likely to be excessive especially at the 
beginning—will be good investment which will eventually pay 
rich dividends in the shape of a steady outturn of graduates 
better equipped to get on in life as also in the spread of higher 
education among adults, thus helping all to become better 
citizens. | | 

I understand that the adult education activities of British 
Universities are, to a large.extent, financed by grants from : 

ihe University Grants Committee. I believe that if the 
Caleutta University, under the able leadership of our well- 
beloved and scholarly Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J.-C. Ghosh, 
decides to enter this vital sector of education as well as to take 
up responsiblity for courses of lectures on humanistic, 
scientific and cultural subjects for the benefit of its students, 
we shall be justified in entering our claims for financial .assis- 
tance from both the University Grants Commission as well 
as from our State. 

I have so far made an attempt to present my ideas in 
regard to what I consider the more important of the func- 
tions of a modern University such as we are trying to be. No 
doubt it has other functions also to which public attention will. 
sooner or later, be drawn by people more competent than ` 
myself. I have tried to share my views with my old 
colleagues at the University and at our colleges because, 
under the new Act, they. enjoy powers to initiate policies and 
programmes and to see them through, a privilege denied, 
under the Act of 1857, to teachers of the older generation as 
a class. m 

In this connection, I would like to point out that it was 
open.to the Government of India to determine by law the 
standards in institutions for research and higher learning and 
in scientifie and technical institutions. But that Govern- 
ment, in its wisdom, did not enact any law to that effect. 
On the contrary, it decided that for the attainment of that 

. end, the guidance of an admittedly impartial body composed 
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of eminent educationists is to be preferred. 1 am, of course, 
referring to the University Grants Commission, the recent 
death of the distinguished Chairman of which we all deeply 
mourn today. | 

Except for advice and guidance in regard to the results 
achieved; the standards already set up or those 
to be set up hereafter, this University is quite free 
fo go about its business in its own way for, the 
new Act does not say what should be taught, nor what 
heights thoughts should. reach. That is left to the learned 
men who constitute, and teach.in, the University, who un- 
doubtedly love their country and are aware of the kind of 
higher education it needs so'as to reach the supremest heights . 
of knowledge in science, art, technology and other branches 
of learning. In brief, all the responsibility for the new work 
to which this University is committed, will lie with teachers 
who will now virtually have the last word in framing its ideals 
and policies and in seeing to their implementation. 

To ensure improvement in our standards no less than to 
meet the needs of democracy, new experiments will have to 
be tried out and new risks taken. And the responsibility for 
these will have to be borne by those to whom power has been 
transferred under the new Act. Let not my former colleagues 
forget that the new powers conferred on them carry very 
grave responsibilities, that while the country will praise and . 
admire them for whatever good work they may do, it will 
also. hold them accountable if they fail to come up to its 
expectations. I, therefore, sincerely trust that in all that 
they do, they will take time for deliberation, arrive at wise 


decisions and then act boldly. " 
* 


Every generation has to meet its own special challenge 
and it has to be admitted, however grudgingly, that the elder 
generation discharged its obligation successfully by winning 
political freedom. ‘The challenge before the present geneva- 
tion including you, my Fellow Graduates, who have received 
your degrees today, is to solve the problem of poverty, want 
and suffering. It would not do for you to put all the respon- 
sibility for their existence and solution on the shoulders of 
Government, to sit back and to blame it when its perfor- 
mances do not come up to your expectations. Your 
responsibilities as citizens do not begin and end with exercis- 
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ing your franchise nor with criticising those for whose election 
às your’ representatives you are responsible. Our country 
demands something more of us which is that we should help 
them in the work to which they have been called by us for, it 
is only thus that democracy can function successfully. This 
was realised thousands of years ago when Plato observed that 
the strength of a democracy is judged by the quality of the 
service rendered net by its leaders only but by everyone of 
its citizens. f 

Those of the older generation whom it may please God 
to give long lives will, I am sure, watch with much pleasure 
und great satisfaction the progress made by the country under 
new leadership for do we not have the old Indian saying that 
nothing can be more gratifving to the teacher than to be 
vauquished by his pupil nor can anything give more happi- 
ness to the father than to be surpassed by his son? di 
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The Mimansakas raise another question viz., '' If the ‘Natyavikas 
subscribe to the hypothesis of convention then why do they refer to 
the hypothesis of the relation of conjuction holding between a word and 
“its meaning and refute it ? " They further point. out’ that the hypo- 
thesis of such conjunction is highly reasonable from thé stand-point ` = 
of -the grammarians since they hold that the relation of identity- 
indifference holds between a word and its meaning. (But íhe,. 
Naiyayikas have no reasonable ground for suggesting such a hy pothesis I 
in order fo criticise it). The Naiyüyikas bold that the meaning of a: - 
. word is conventional. Such a view is not tenable since. the convention `í 
is set up by a human being. But no law is imposed upon the external. 
objects by the mere will of a person. .The Naiyayikas may contend that 
God's will being inviolable, the conventional meaning of a word js 
possible. If this is their contention then why should not an object 
` convey meaning just like a word. But the will of a person cannot upset 
the law of nature. Let us take a concrete example. A person has no 
desire for knowing fire. He sees smoke. Though he has desire for. 
knowing water yet he cannot but infer fire in spite of his adverse desire. 
In case of smoke and fire the relation of concomitance holding between 
smoke and fire is. natural. But in order to discover this 
relation: repeated observations of the co-existence of smoke and fire 
are necessary. Similarly, the relation of denotation, (technically 
called the power of communicating the exact meaning) holding between 
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a-word and its medning, 18 8 ibni one but | is not made’ ‘by any person.” 
. But in order to ascertain. the power of communication of a word we are 
: fo dépend upon the usage of, the experienced senior persons ór üpon the 
traditional meaning of the adjacent, word. Now, a question arises in 
our mind with regard te the hypothesis of this natural relation. The 
relation” which obtains between light, the illuninator, and the object, 
illuminated by it, is natural. No body is conscious of this relation when 

be seen an ‘object illuminated by light. | | 
Bt this js the case, what is the necessity of knowing relation 
of dénotation through the usage of the experienced persons ? In ot her 
words, whenever a word is heard why does it not directly convey iis 
. meaning ? Such an objection does not effect the above hypothesis. A 
i word. is mer ely .an indicator. The nature of an indicator like smoke 
is this that it (an: indicator). reveals the object to be indicated by it to a 
person only when he knows ihe relation obtaining bétween them {the 
indicator and the indicated). The competence of this relation and evich 
other factors are included in the conditions of perceptión. Tney are 
not necesgaity factors of verbal knowledge. The power of communi- 
cation bélonging do a word is as natural as is the power of revealing: 
‘which belongs. to. alamp. A word conveys its meaning by means of this 
power, JE does not communicate its meaning :by means of its 

_, conventional relation. 

^ .«. "Phe Mimansakas contend that a convention is nothing but the 
determination, of a particular relation holding between a word and an 
object” meant by it. In other words, a convention implies that this | 
‘word denotes ‘this object but nothing else. Thus a convention is only 
a piece of knowledge. A piece of knowledge belongs to the soul. Ti 
does, neither bélong’ toza word nor to an object denoted by the: word." 
xHenee, it cannot “@onstifute a relation obtaining between a word and ` 
» its meaning." The Naiyüyikas hold that the said convention has been 
“set up by God. Does God repeatedly make it af the dawn of creation 
for. -each person whenever each person utters it ? Or, does he frame 
-itsonce for all persons in the beginning of this world ? Even if it is 
~, admitted that the said convention is repeatedly created for each person 
then doés the convention which is repeatedly set up become a new 
one or remain the "old one. at all instances of uttérance ? If i$ is held 

‘that a new convention is set up each time ‘then how do we know that a 
convention helps to communicate the meaning of a word ? If the 
power of communication is transcendental then what. is -the good of 
setting up a new convention ?~ "That which has beer done ‘hefore is 
being done again." E is nof reasonable, to repent again. what: ‘has been. 
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An object thay be made kiown again and again “but jf cannot be 
created more than once. À word- may be uttered by the different 


A. 
persons. Is the relation’ obtaining . between:a word and its meaning in ` 


each case made different or identical ? If the relation is made distinct 
in each case, how does a word communicate thé same meaning ? - How 
does the word ' cow signify an animal having dewlap ? "How does 
the word ' horse ' mean an animal having manes-? If the relation is 
held to be one and the same then the relation which has been created 
cannot be re-created. The relation is brought to light but.not created. 
The Naiy&àyikas may hold that the relation between a word and its 
meaning has been once created by God in the beginning ot the creation 
of the world. 


Such a contention is not sound. It is. highly improbable to 


imagine such a period of time since it is illogical.to believe in the 
existence of an age when there is no’ verbal transaction: Thus we 


arrive at the conclusion that the relation holding between a werd and. 


its meaning is ‘eternal and is learnt from the people. But the said 
relation cannot be created. The defects which undermine thie hypothesis 
that the relation is created does not affect the hypothesis ‘that the 


eternal relation is learnt since the second one is based upon palpable . 


reasoning. It is:: within the range of our experience that the 


inexperienced boys learn from the use of the experienced old persons | 


that this word signifies this object and so on. These experienced old 
E : 
persons were also young. They learnt the meanings of words from 


the other old persons. These old persons learnt it from the aber old 


persons at their young age and so on ad infinitum. Thus there is’ no 
belonging of this world. 

Moreover, if the hypothesis that a word ‘is: KE placed to 
its meaning is denied then how may it be distinguished ‘from winking 
or signalling by hand, depending only upon convention and lacking 


intrinsic power of expression ? ‘In that case, a word will be as good. 


as the lash with a whip or piercing with a hook or beating with a shaxp 
instrument. The popular view that a meaning follows from a word 
will be contradicted. We should hold that a meaning follows from a con- 
vention. If-we subscribe to the hypothesis that a-convention determines 
the meaning of a word then all words would be reduced to the state of 
arbitrary ones, coined by us just like the word ‘ Yadrccha.’ If we go SÓ 
far as to accept this hypothesis then the words like cow, horse, et tei, 
will have no definite meaning. 

. Now, the Mimánsakas anticipate the possible objections to be 
raised by: the Naiyayikas and meet them thus. The relation between a 
word” and its “meaning is established only by convention because ‘a 
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würd does not uniformly dignity the sam e meaning: dn all.countries. In 
the Sanskrit text the word-' jati' Has. heen ‘ised. It purporis to 
convey à country. In a particular Cou? Dy a Sword conveys a definite 
meaning. ^ “In some other countries that very word does not conyey 
the aboye meaning. . But SE something else. Let us. take 
an example. The Word ‘caura ’ signifies a. thief. It has been 
“employed by the people of the southern countries to denote rice. Such 
different meanings of the same word speak in favour of the hypothesis 
that the relation obtaining between a word and its meaning is set ap by 
our convention. If the said relation were eternal then such a change 
in the meaning of a word would have not been possible. The above 
objection “is nof tenable. Bach word has power of expressing all 
possible meanings,” is competent to denote all objects. In a 
particular country a nit word is employed to denote a pariicular 
object. When we hear a word the relation of which to an object is not 
known. we cannot make out its meaning since a doubt about its denota- 
‘tion arises in our mind. We are at a loss to determine its exact 
méaning which it purports to convey. Again if we hold that a word has. 
no power of expressing its meaning then, on hearing a word, no doubt 
as to its meaning should arise in our mind since a conventional relation ` 
has not been established between it and its meaning. The meaning 
of a word which has been accepted by the Aryans should be accepted 
by: its but the. -theaning of a word which has been accepted by the pon- 
Aryans should. be disregarded by us. Therefore, the relation subsisting 
between a word and its meaning has not been created by human beings. 
It is eternal. The hypothesis that a relation between a word and its 
meaning: is established. by convention is not based upon strong reacons. 
Herice, a human being has no hand in fashioning this relation. 


Toe t, 


The refutation of the hypothesis that the relation between a word 


EE and its meaning is eternal. ` 


The refutation of the above hypothesis is as follows. It, is 
unreasonable fo hold that the relation between a word and its weaning 
is eternal. A word and its meaning are within the reach of valid source . 
of knowledge such as perception,etc., but their relation as a distinct 
— is not cognised in a similar manner by any proof. B 

"Now, the Mimànsakas may contend that the very ' pawer of: 
expressing a meaning has been stated as constituting the. relation. 
between & word and its meaning. This being the nature ot this. power 
it has only a "dépendant existente. -Having such "existence lids = “can it 
be cognised like an. independant whole ae Such d contention, does not 
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hold good since the -existence ot. & subtle power ‘apart from a cause 
and auxiliary. conditions has- Weng ef uted. . "This power is not perceptible 
since it is not cognised like a Substance. It is not also an. inference. 
It is. a truism that a cause is inferred from an effect. But if ‘oné -iries 
to infer the above power from an effect then it may be "poinled out 
that the said effect may be brought about by a cause other than the 


power in question. On the contrary, though” one assumes, the ' 
hypothesis of power yet the hypothesis of the said relation remains | 


unavoidable. If the relation between a word and its meaning had not 
existed then the meaning of a word would not have been ascertained. 
If the said relation is established then the meaning of a word is 
determined only by means of it. Thus the assumption. of an eternal 
relation becomes redundant. Now the Mimansakas raise an objection 
against the hypothesis of conventional relation. They say, “ As 
convention is a creation of human wil and the forcé of wil! is 
irresistible so the converse of the relation should have held between a 
word and its meaning. Such an objection is not reàsonable. Tf the, 
hypothesis that a word has the power of expressing a meaning is 
denied then a word is only competent to denote a meanmg. Now, the 
Mimansakas raise another question, viz., ' If the power of expressing 
a meaning is denied to a word then why is a word competent to 
signify a meaning ?’’ An answer to it is as follows. The word ' gau ' 
which contains the universals such as gatva, autva, ‘elc., in proper 
succession is entitled to be denotative. But the object which is Meant 
by it is expressible. Let us make our point clear by means of an 
ilTustration. | CX uw 

A Viana (a kind of grass) is a substance. . ‘Phere are: also 


substances which do not belong to the class of Virana. Of all su !bstances 


Viranas alone produce a mat because the universal of viranatva inheres 
in them. The other substances cannot produce it. It has been stated 
that the power of producing an effect does not belong to it: The 
Samkhyists hold. that an effect in its potential form belongs to its cause. 
Thus an effect has pre-natal existence. But you do not subscribe to 
this view. ‘Though the Naiyayikas do not subscribe to the hypothesis of 
Sakti (the power of producing an effect) yet the inherence of a 
particular universal being the determinant of naming the relation of 
denotation will never change its direction. In other words, the object 
which is named will never play the part of a name. Therefore, the 
. relation which holds between a word and the object denoted by it is 
other than the power of expression. Thé: said rélation is not that of 
universal” 'concomitarice holding between smoke' dud fire. Whenever 
fhe relation of- universal concomitance holding between smoke and 
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fire is cognised we also know that smoke does not exist. “ats a spot where 
fire is absent. ` But whenever thé relation of denotation” ‘Holding between 
a word and its ‘meaning is apprehended 3 we also came to know that 
this object is known from this’ ‘word. This is. the final lesson on. the 
relation of denotation "Which. we learn froin experience. We. have 
already stated that verbal knowledge is different from. inferential 
one because the former one presüpposes the knowledge of the relation 
of denotation. There is no doubt about the truth of the hypothesis 
that a word reveals an object because it depends upon the relation of 
denotation. If the power of revealing an object were innate in a word 


then’ a word, uttered either by a mistake-or negligence or some other. 


non-denotative word would havé revealed the intended object just as a 
new: lamp illuminates an object. | 


The Miminsakas. hold that though the power of revealing an 
object. is innate dia word yet the word reveals its meaning only when 
"the relation between a word and its meaning is.cognised just as smoke 
‘points to firé the relation between smoke and fire being known. The 
Naiyàyikas rémark that'as these two cases are not parallel the illustration 
is not. exact. Smoke has no mherent power of revealing fire though it 
is by nature.an invariable concomitant of fire. Thus if the relation 
obtaining. between smoke and fire is known the knowledge of fire does 
not follow, front: -&he perception of smoke. But the Mimansakas assume 
that A word. “has an inborn power of revealing its meaning. If this 
. power ls- Siftural then why should verbal knowledge depend upon that of 
the” relation of denotation holding between a word and its meaning. 
The: Miīprängäkas- say “ We know a word to be 8 revéaler only when we 
undexstin Ch that a word produces knowledge. : But we fail to maké 
out this. liar acter of à word only on hearing it.” The Naiyayikas give a 
reply to this. contention. As many times as we hear a word and under- 
^ stand ‘that “this is a name and this is the object named so many times 
- Wee ‘make: ott the meaning of a word heard by us. Thus the efficacy 
i of ihe. relation of denotation has beer “stated by it. Without 
the efficacy of the relation, of denotation a word cannot convey: its 
Í bons di The power. of expressing: a meaning is nof inherent. in 8 
word. os “hy Uis e EE D 
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The Miminsakas have taken an. exception to the hypothes: s of 


‘ths 2 Naiyayikas on the ground that a conventignal relation : “part taking: 
of the nature of consciousness,,.belongs_ to the soul -bút does neither 


belong to a word nor to an” ‘object. meant by it. Such: w criticism: is 
not sound. "Though conscious ss assy ndi find a- locus. in them. (a, word 
and its meaning) yet they- may: be related to i as an; ect, 
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The: "Miinánsaltis: shave criticised the hypothesis of the Naiy&yikas 
thus —If a word communicates its ‘meaning only be means cf its 
conventional relation then a word will be better neither than the 
piercing of a hook nor the lash of-a whip. In that case, we are to 
deny the usage that we communicate this meaning by means of this 
"Word. Such a criticism is only superficial. If the power of conveying a 
meaning were inherent in a word then we should have held that the 
power itself ‘conveys a meaning but not the word. If the power of 
conveying. A. meaning were inherent in a word then we shculd have 
' held that the power itself conveys a meaning but not the word. If the 
Mimansakas argue that the power is merely a condition of conveying f 
meaning but a word is the cause of such conveying then the Seeche 
will also simply meet the objection with the remark that the same logic 
applies to the hypothesis of the Naiyayikas. In other words, a word 
is the cause of communicating its meaning but the conventional relation 
is merely the condition of such communication. ` J -* . 

As smoke depends upon the knowledge of universal cohibornitance 
in order fo indieate fire so à word depends upon the knowledge of the 
relation of denotation in order to communicate its meaning. In spite of 
this dependence none of them (smoke and a word) ceases to be a cause. 

Moreover, popular usage bears an evidence to the truth of the 
hypothesis of conventional relation Devadatta -has said | ‘ Lear this 
meaning from this word.’ An ordinary person talks like. GR There- 
fore, the hypothesis of conventional relation should be acvépted. It is 
the conventional relation which alone explains why a particular word 
communicates a particular meaning in a particular | country “But it 
conveys a different meaning in another country. Ç ee | 

The Mimansakas hold that each word is capable of con zéie Ae 
sorts of meanings. In different countries some words are; “restricted 
to particular meanings by usage. Such a hypothesis does not. stand 
to reasons. Even if it is admitied : that a word has the’ power. wo WEI 
expressing its meaning then the dilemma whether or not % “word” ig 
identical with its meaning or not ‘cannot be solved. We cannot hoid 
that the said power is different from a. word because the former is-. 
never cognised ag different from the latter. df we admit that the said 
power is identical with a word then all the different powers belonging 
to à word should also be identical. Now, the Mimansakas may contend 
that-the different powers are inferred from the different effects. Such'a ` 
contention je. not: tenable. “How cain one account for the diversify of 
effects as due to" the difference in: powers? The variety of effects may 
also be otherwise explained. “The different conditions may explain. the 
diverse, effects. Hf. d is oe that all words: are capable of conveying. all 
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meanings" Then 2 A Kee ‘should communicate differen? meanings. The 
: Miminsakas may. “contend that though each word admits of different 
meanings yet a word s, "restricted to à particular? meaning by means 
of conventional relation. That. is why 8. ward does. ‘not. ‘simultaneously 
convey all meanings.” If this is the contention of. thie Mimünsakas then 
the hypothesis of power inherent in à word. should yield: ‘place to that 
of conventional relation. There is -no. ‘heed. af: ‘assuming so many 


^ A 


powers. : ER | 

The Mimansakas hold that: when a word | 18 heard ‘the Xistenei" ‘is 
ata loss to ascertain the exact meariing sitice marly meanings flash in 
his mind. Such. a doubtful state of mind leads one to assume that a 
word has. various ‘powers... - Such á view is not sound since many powers 
_Inhering: in. E ford. cannot: “explain the above doubt. The above doubt 
arises in one’ Sai? ‘mind .. because aniversals belonging to letters, the 
- constituents : ob a “word, - play. an important part. -Let this view be 
diseusséd. ` "A gordo s constituted. by many lefters each of which has a. 
“particular utiiversil. Tt- “signifies a- meaning. But if none of its 
constituents conveys a meaning then how can a word, an aggregate of 
letters having no meaning, convey. à meaning ? ` This question, 
remaining unsolved in our mind, raises the above doubt.. | 

The Mimansakas have also said that the meaning of .a word is 
that in which it has been used by the-Aryans but the meaning of a word 
which has been accepted by. the non-Aryans is not a real one. They 
will sunply take. an oath to prove their thesis. In other words, the 
thesis is not based upon sound logic. It is not a fact that a word which 
hàs a peculiar meaning in the non-Aryan country does not communicate 
any meaning. “It is not a truism that the meaning of a word which 
‘has been accepted by the non-Aryans is contradicted. It j$ also not 
“true that the meaning of a. word, acepten, by them, produces doubt in 
. the mind of the people-*_-.*" 

Why will the meaning ` be. "not &.real one? The Mimànsakas 
may argue that the meaning of a word ‘current in the Aryan country 
contradicts its meaiiing, current in the” non- Aryan country. Then we 
ask them “ Why does not the=Tatter contradict the former ?'” In order 
_to solve, the above difficulty we, shall.rather hold that some words like. 
“the word “aksa ” admit of alternative meanings. The: scope of thes’ 
concurrent alternative meanings’ will be cut down by the delimitation 
of areas. In one province one of the alternative meanings” will be 
fixed up. -Another meaning will hold, good in another provineé:and so 
ón. In other words, the scope af each of the alternative roeauings 
will be well defined and fixed: up. The Mimangalas themselves have 
learnt the meanings of the words ‘ pika,’ P. ‘nema,’ . ' tamarsa,” etc., 
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from’ the non-Aryans. In the section on Avesti, 4.6.5 Raj jastiya they 
have explained the word ‘ rajya’ following the footsteps of the non-. 
Aryans. We shall refrain from discussing minor details. Let us turn 
our attention to the point al issue. The relation of denotation, i.e., the 
relation holding betwéen a -Word and its meaning,- is constituted by 
convention. . It is reasonable to subscribe to this view. We should also 
bear in mind that, d word. ‘denoting a universal bas no fixed meaning. 
The word ° cow-ness . does: not invariably signify the universal belonging 
to all cows. Ii may meah something. else. 

The Mimansakas take an exception to our hypothesis on the 
ground that whenever a person utters a word he establishes each time 
a new convention. But they have missed our point. They have 
criticised such a hypothesis as has not been’ accepted by- us. "We hold’ 
that God has created a convention once for all in the beginning of 
creation. The meaning of all words has not been arbitrarily determined 
like the word ‘ yadrecha.’ The meanings of some words have been fixed 
up by us according to our sweet will. These-words beai "a close resém-- 
blance to the word “ vadrcchà.' We have proved that the éreation of this 
universe has a beginning. We have also put forward irrefutable 
syllogistic proof in support of ihe thesis that God exists. We two (the 
Naiyàylkas and the Mimansakas) differ in this that on the one hand you 
(the Mimansakas) hold that the relation of denotation is eternal but on 
the other hand we (the Naiyayikas) hold that the said relation dates 
from the dawn of creation. Our method of ascertaining: this relation 
is the game till now. But you hold that not only the relation of denota- 
tion is ascertained but also the power of expression inherent in a word. 
We hold that the relation of denotation is exclusively grasped. We 
now state what we have learnt from the people, viz., ‘this meaning is 
conveyed by this word and this 1s the denotative word Gr no information 
about the innate power of a vord has been received. We shall also cite 
cases in which a word and its meaning are’ directly menliuned and 
their relation is specifically mentioned. This much is seen to be done 
that it is conveyed by a wordand this is the denotative word. When a 
person learns the use of words from the. usage of persons adert in the 
use of words he knows only this that: this word. conveys this meaning. 
But he knows nothing about the ‘innate power of a word. 

With this much knowledge about a word we are in a position to 
say that & word communicates its meaning to one. The knowledge of 
the relation of denotation being the invariable condition of verbal 
knowledge, we are not justified: in assuming the jnherent power of a 
word. Hence, the relation holding betwéen a word and its meaning is 
not : eternal. Therefore, the thesis of the Mimamsakas that the 
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RM relation 18 established by three kinds of presi is nol; accepted 
by the N alyayikas. i 
^ ^ tis a truism that a word, an experienced person who commands 
 And,the person Who. carries out the command and an object denoted by 
a Dame are, percéived bei Wis. ` It is also true that a listener rightly inferg 
from thé movement: of the experienced person who has been employed 
that he has followed the command of his employer. - But it is uot 
true that the’ power of -expression which rests upon a word and its 
meaning is apr esumption. We have alr eady stated that the kr: owledge 
of the power of expression is not necessary for the communic ation’ of. 
the meaning of a word. Therefore, the determination of the relation 
of denotation is due to two kinds of proof but not three. Therefore, 
aS a word has no innate power of expression and lacks eternal relation 
` to "its meaning so the verbal transaction has been introduced by: God 
who has.established.a_ relation between a word arid its meaning by His 
sweet will The use "of words is not: beginningless. It owes its 
existence tó God. 

Now the Mim&nsakas raise an interesting problem. Ii God sets 
up the relation between a word and its méaning and communicates it 
to mea then He does it by means of sentences. These sentences 
consist of, Words, These words should- also be ‘significant. Flow are 
. they known to be related to meariing ? If they are so related then 
how is their meaning communicated to others by means of a different 
set of words ? Thé meaning of these words is nof known. to persons 
whom God teaché&.-Hence if we hold that God has connected words with 
their meanings then there will be a regressus ad infinitum to communi- 
cate the meaning of a word by means of a never-ending series óf sentences 
consisting of words of unknown meanings. Thus even if we admit that 
God has.éreated the relation of denotation between a word and its 
Hieaning then we: must hold in order to render its communication 
possible that He téithes men by means of such words-as have been 
known to be significant by the usage of the experienced. predecessors. 
If a word is known to be significant by means of usage then what it is 
the good of admitting the existence of God or of admitting the relation 
of denotation as created by God ? Thus, the hypothesis that the 
relation of denotation is eternal is better. A reply to these objections 
lis as follows : — e 
de good self hás learnt to discharge his weapon but does not: 
know the target to be aimed at. ‘These objections are applicable to us 
if-we Greate.-the" -said relation. But they do not apply fo God, the 
omniscient being. God who has.ereated the infinite universe by His’ 
-.mere will for the fruition of the diverse unrequitted actions has super- 
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excellent skill in teaching which lies beyond the ken of our imagination. 

Our imagination fails to conceive of the creation of this Earth and 
- stich other objects by a mere act of will. . God does*so. Therefore it 
is not at all difficult for God to create the xélàtion. öf denotation and 
communicate it. There may be counter -arguments which disprove whe 
‘existence of God.. If the existence of God is once established then the 
couhter-arguments regarding the relation of. denotation have no “scope. 
We have already put forward irrefutable .arguments which prove the 
existence of God. As we do not create the relation of denotation so we 
should not be taken to task. 

Men like us, t.e., imperfect beings having limited knowledge, 
initiate little boys into words, their meanings and their mutual relation 
by póinting their finger ends to the yonder objects. 

Hence, the verbal transactions of the old persons constitute the 
means of throwing light upon the relation àf denotation «introduced 
by God. Thus when one learns the relation of denotation noticing the 
transaction of the experienced persons he understands the meaning of 


words, i.e., these words communicate these ideas. Though ihe 


relation B ccm a word and an object denoted by 16 is ‘not eternal vet 
the former does not remain unrelated to the latter. On the strength 
of the relation of denotation set up. by God the uncontradicted knowledge 
of the meaning of a word follows from a word. We have already 
discussed this point. There is no need of dilating upon it. 

Therefore, as it is reasonable to hold that God "has created the. 
relation of denotation which subsists between a word and ils meaning 


and between a sentence and its meaning so the hypothesis that God is 


eg 
Ce. 


the author of the Vedas is sound. 


- 
- Ce, 
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The Vedas are a source of valid knowledge becausë. SEH have GH 


EECH by God. 7 x9 er A 


The Mimansakas take an exception to the above hypothesis. They 
object to it with the following remark. The Vedas are a source of 
valid knowledge because they have been-uttered by a trustworthy 
person but not because they are eternal. If the Naiyayikas argue 
that the Vedas are a source of valid knowledge because they have been" 
uttered by a trustworthy person then how do ‘they know that: the 
reason belongs to the subject of inference, t.e., the minor premiss is 
materially valid ? When one ‘infers that the hill is fiery. -becatise.it is 
smoky he perceives smoke to be present in the hill. Similarly, we 


cannot perceive the character of being uttered by a trustworthy person ` 


to be present in the Vedas. As the Vedas consist only of words so 
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they can be only perceived with our ears. The properties of letters 
such as'' prolateness ’ etc., are sensed with ears. They are perceived 
as properties of a létter. But the: character of being uttered by a 
trustworthy*person is never perceived as the property of a letter. We 
cannot also establish by means ‘of an Inference that the said property 
belongs to the Vedas since there is no mark which points to the 
conchisioi? The Međas are: held to be a source of valid knowledge 
because they have been uttered by a trustworthy person. But one 
fails..to prove that the- Vedas have been uttered by a trustworthy 
person since no reason is available. Such being the state’ of our 
knowledge how can we say fliat the Vedas have been uttered by a 
trustworthy person. This is the süm* zand substance of the objection, 
raised by the Mimansakas against the Ny&ya-hypothesis. A reply to 
the above objection is as follows. There is no need of twisting sentences. 
We have already shown the way by means of which it has been proved 
that the said reason belongs to the subject of inference. 

It has been elaborately proved that a sound is not eterna! and 
` that every arrangement of letters pr esupposes an author since it diae 
of the nature of an arrangement of letters. 


T$ has also been proved that there is an ommiscient creator of 
all effects. We should assume such a cause as satisfactorily explains 
an effect. We shall also show that the Vedas contain no such theme 
as is contradicted by perception. The defects pointed out by the critics 
such as mutual contradiction, tautology, etc., will be answered. 


The _Rfficacy of injunctions, praises, condemnations, Vedic 
mythology and incantations will be sbown. No iota of the contents of: 
thé* Vedas is superfiuous. I | 

All such assumptions, viz.. the Vedas are the evolute of Sabda 
Brahman, ete., as oppose the hypothesis that the Vedas have been 
composed will be refuted. 


If Ak matters which we intend to prove are proved to the hilt, 
then what alee remains to determine that the Vedas have been composed ° 
by a trustworthy person (an omniscient being). If all the contents 
of the Vedas are proved to be true then it may be boldly asserted that 
the Vedas have been composed by a trustworthy person. 

. The Mimansakas raise a dilemma whether or not the above , 
hypothesis is established by perception or ‘by an inference. The 
Naiyayikas meet it with. the remark that the above hypothesis is 
established by perception. All the syllogistic arguments, viz., “ All 
arrangements of letters are composition. The Vedas are arrangements 
of letters. Therefore the Vedas are composition and the negative 
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criticisms which refute the hypotheses. of the rival schools discharge 
the function of an accessory condition. They have contribution towards 
the framing of the premiss that the Vedas have been:uttered by a trust- 
worthy person. The major premiss that all true sentences are uttered 
by a trust-worthy person is based upon sound observation.- We can 
cite the sentences of the Ayur-Veda (the science of life) as positive 
instances. Observing them we arrive at the generalisation, viz.) What 
is stated by a trust-worthy person is true.” The efficacy of some 
medicinal herbs and roots, viz., pippali, patola, müla, ete., has been 
narrated in the Ayur-Veda. When they are used by a diseaséd 
person the desired result follows from them. The drinking of milk 
and churned sour milk has been *proBibited in order to ameliorate the 
diseased condition of the person by the science of life. The truth of 
such statements is directly observed by us. We know that there is 
prefect accordance of these statements with facts. But these statements 
are true because they have been uttered by.a trust-worthy person. The 
truth of the generalisation “ What is stated by a trust-worthy person 
is true ” is directly grasped by us. Similarly, the truth of mantras 
is cognised by us. In cases of scorpion-bites or snake-bites or the 
taking of poison some mantras (magic formulas) are recited fo heal. the 
persons. The persons affected get themselves freed from poison. 
When & person is seized by an attack of epilepsy—a dreadful demon, 
he is cured of this disease by an application of magic formulas. When 
evil clouds which burl thunder-bolts at random hover above the corn- 
fields, the danger of crops is averted by the recital of mantras. The 
efficacy of mantras has been repeatedly observed by us. "The trusf- 
worthy persons are the preceptors of these persons who are expert in^ 
driving away the evil spirits, thunder-bolts, etc. Thus, ihé^truth of 

the above generalisation 1s also verified in these cases. 

Now, a question arises in our mind, viz., the Ayur-Veda is frue 
because it accords with facts which are perceived by-us. How do we 
. say that the Ayur-Veda is true bec»use i$ has been uttered by a trust- 
worthy person ? The truth of the above generalisation is not convincing. 
The said criticism is not sound. We may perceive the accordance of 
the said science with facts and determine its validity thereby. But we 
do not explain how it acquires its validity. The genesis of its validity 
is to be traced to the utterance of a trust-worthy person. The efficacy 
of this science is tested by perception. Thus it is directly known to be 
true. But if the metaphysical aspect of its truth is discussed then we 
bold that it has become true because it owes to its existence to such a . 
cause as has excellent property. We have already discussed this.aspect of 
the problem. We have noticed that the statements of deceitful person, 
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viz., ‘ there are such and such objects on the banks of a Tiver, ete., does 
not accord with facts. Hence, we strongly re-assert our hypotbesis that 
a statement is true because it has been uttered by a trust-worthy 
person. The cause must be perfect otherwise the effect of an impure 
cause cannot produce true knowledge. Perception may help to ascertam 
the truth of a, statement. but does not impart truth to it. Therefore 
it is sound on our ‘part to hold that what is uttered by a trust-worthy 
‘person is true. "The above generalisation has been verified in the 


' , Ayurveda and other casés. The relation of universal concomitance 


‘which sübsists-betweeri"the utterance of a trust-worthy person and 


-. truth is grasped by us. 


The method.in question is not sound since it is beyond our powers 
to know that the said works have been composed by a trust-worthy 
person. By the application of the joint method of agreement and 
difference we come to know that the statements contained in the 
Ayur-Veda are true but we do not know them to be true because they 
have been composed by a trust-worthy person. The statemenis which 
are verified by the application of the joint method of agreement and 
difference are only known to be true. Tet us take for example the 
statement about marbyllion, etc. "The statement to which the method 
in question does not apply is said to be untrue. The statément that 
one who uses somaraji lives a thousand years illustrates our ‘point. If 
we assume that the Ayur-Veda has been composed by a trust-worthy 
person then we should hold that it has been partially composed by a 
trust-worthy person and partially composed by a unreliable person. 
Such a proposition is not reasonable. But it is forced on them who 
` hold that the Ayur-Veda has been composed by a trust-worthy pergon. 
Because the truth of the Ayur-Veda cannot be verified by the application 
of the joint method of agreement and difference. Does the person who 
frames the above proposition make an experiment on himself in order to 
verify the truth of the Ayur-Veda ? Or, does he do it on some-body 
else ? . If he makes an experiment on a person other ihan himself 
then does if universally hold good or does it hold good on a particular 
person at a particular time and place d "In any case the path in 
question is beset with insurmountable impediments. It is -impossible 
for a person to know during the span of his life to know all diseases, 
their causes, the conditions of their aggravation, the conditions of their 
ameliorations, medicines, their various combinations, their proper doses, 
their strength, efficacy and assimilation and their varying strength in 
relation to changing space, time and bodily conditions of a person. 
The i impressions of the experiments made in the past life are not revived 
in | thik. ‘life. | ex 
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The people are innumerable. The diseases are endless. The 


action of metals, herbs and other substances, having various properties, - 


upon the animal bodies cannot be numerically counted. 


A man cannot cross the ocean in the shape of the science medicine 
even if he tries to do it for lacs of yugas. S | 


xx. 


A particular substance which cures the disease T. & person, having 
a particular constitution, is conducive to his ill: being when it is 
chemically combined with other substances. 


A substance having medicinal property produces an effect om A 
person but does nothing on another person. ¿Let as take a. ccmcréte n 


case. If one takes marbyllon purging takes place. But if a person 
who suffers from constipation owing to the wind-troubles. takes the above 
medicine, his bowels do not move. u 

If a person drinks sour milk in autumn then he gets fever since 
the secretion of bile at that time is excessive. But if he drinks it 
during the rainy season then he is cured of fever since the conditions 
of his system are then different. 

There is not the slightest sign to know the universal healing 
property of a medicinal substance so that if it is known as holding good 
in a particular case then 16 may be known as holding good universally. 

The. person who is capable of knowing the details of everything 
should be omniscient since his powers are infinite. His existetice should 
not be controverted, raising counter-arguments. 

Now, the Mimansakas take an exception to the above hypothesis 
that God is the author of all works. They hold that the science of 
medicine has not been composed but is only remembered like the 
science of grammar and the like. Those who intend either to abridge 
or to elaborate a pre-existing science are called the author of a science 
such as. Caraka and.others. But they are not omniscient persons. 
. The science which has been handed down to us from time 
immemorial should not be taken as imperfect as it has come down to us 
through the ignorant persons. The science is perfect because it has a 
sound basis to stand upon. As the science of grammar is based upon the 
usage of a connoisseur so the truth of the medical science hinges upon 
the joint method of agreement and difference. The grammar of 
Panini and others based upon the pre-existing uses, is incorrect if it 
finds fault with the uses of the expert. It is wrong because it under- 
mines its own basis. Similarly, some critics hold that a statement of 
the medical science is not to be taken as true if its. truth is not verified 
by the joint method of agreement and difference. “If the conclusion of 


the medical science is contradicted by the joint method of agreement and 
difference then it is wrong. | 


fe 
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‘The above criticism does not hold good. The joint method of 
agreement and difference cannot constitute the basis upon which the 
existence of the medical science rests since the truth of every topic of 
medical science cannot be verified by the said method. The scope and the 
limitation of the experimental, method have been diseussed before. 
If you hold that Caraka has -composed his medical treatise, having 
ascertained all the properties of all substances recorded in it by the joint 
method of agreement and difference then we strongly assert that such 
glorification of the joint method of agreement and difference has been 
discredited. We have made a number of experiments only on a portion 
of the medical sciënce till to-day, applying the joint method of agreement 
and difference. On noticing the result of these experiments we are 
able to ascertain the truth of that portion of the said science since there 
is perfect consilience between a claim and its fulfilment. We-assume 
the: truth of the entire science since the truth of its portion has been 
established by the experimental method. Thus as we have a belief 
in its truth so we act upon its advice. Hence, the joint method of 
agreement and difference does not constitute the basis of thestnedical 
science. IÍ a science is nothing but a record of experiments then all 
of us would have written works on science. The hypothesis that all 
sciences are without a beginning like the Vedas is not sound. We all 
rightly remember that Caraka is the author of a medical treatise as we 
do recollect that Kalidasa is an author. Our memory of the authorship 
of Caraka is never challenged. One eannot also hold that ihe medical 
science has no origin since it is transmitted through memory only. lf 
this hypothesis is true then why does the question that it passes through | 
a band of ignorant people arise at all ? The basis of the medical science. 
suggested by you, cannot be accepted since your hypothesis has been 
refuted. Therefore an omniscient person !s the author of Ayur.V eda. 
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(To be continued). 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
. OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


BRAJENDRANATH Dg 


I had a severe attack of heart trouble in 1918. I don't exactly 
know what was wrong with me, but I understood that my heart was 
slightly enlarged. I was in bed for some time and was attended by 


various doctora and gradually recovered though I continued to be | 


weak and was required to take very great care of myself. That year 
at the time of the Durga Puja holilay a large party of us went to 
Ranchi and stayed at a house belonging to Sir Surendra. Nath Banerji 
situated at a place called Gari, about two miles from the town. 
There was one inconvenience, which the distanse of the house ‘from 
the town and the bazar entailed. Two or three servants had to be 
sent to the hat at a comparatively early hour on hat days, and they 
did not come back till late in the af fternoon. Some things ‘such as 
vegetables, fruits, eggs and occasionally fish could however -be bought 
from women going to the market, who had to be intercepted by 
servants whom we stationed on the roadside near our house. Many 
of these women were brought to the house very early in the morning, 
and some of us sometimes spent an hour or so in a jocular kind of 
haggling with them about the price of their wares, and in trying to 
understand their quaint dialect. | | 

The scenery of Ranchi did not impress me very favourably. 
The land was too dry and dusty ; and the bills, especially those in the 
neighbourhood of the town, were too bare and rocky. Mr. J ogesh 


Chaudhury one of Sir Surendra Nath’s sons-in-law,: his wife and ` 


some of their children came and stayed in their house which was 
close by, for a part of the time we were in Ranchi and we saw a good 


deal of them. We also saw some of the principal Bengali residents 


of the town, and paid a visit to the local girls’ school, and one or two 
other Jocal institutions. We drove about in our cars in the neighbour- 
hood of the town and visited the neighbouring cantonment of Doranda 
and the temple of some form of the Goddess Chandi, on top of a 
hill; I did not venture to climb. it, but-most ot Ae members of the 
family went and saw it. We made one excursion to Ramgarh.: about 
half way between Ranchi and Hazaribagh, where there is an inspec: 
“tion ` bungalow on the bank of the river which is- See by the 
9—1888P—V 
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Ranchi-Hazaribagh road. The road is carried over the river by a 
bridge. We had a picnic in the compoünd of the bungalow and spent 
some time on the bank and in the bed of the river, 


This was the only visit I have paid to Ranchi or any other place 
in Chhota-Nagpur. The scenery was picturesque, and although it. 
lacked the grandeur which keeps one's eyes chained, as it were, in 
climbing to Darjeeling or Simla and to a lesser extent, on the journey 
to Shillong, it had a charm and beauty of its own. There were no 
sparkling waterfalls dashing down in torrents, or trickling in limpid 
slendernéss, according to the season of the year, no changes in the 
trees and vegetation from the gigantic growths of the humid lower 
levels to the peculiar: trees and shrubs of temperate regions, no stupen- 
dous precipices rising skywards or falling almost perpendicularly, no 
glimpses.of the distant plains with slender silvery rivers, meandering 
through them, but thera were ‘heights and declivities rising and 
falling. in genile curves, and there were trees and shrubs of ‘all sizes 
and shapes and of various shades from a glossy green to a faded: 
yellow. - , 3 


DEATH OF MY WIFE S 


In February, 1919, my wife and two of my daughters and my 
two younger sons suffered from influenza. ‘The disease was especially 
' „severe in the case of my wife, and of my youngest daughter; and the 
- former succumbed to it on the 26th, after a great deal of suffering. 
Everything was done to save her, but she had suffered for many years 
from asthma, and had pot sufficient power of resistance, and so we 
lost her to our great grief. My youngest daughter continued to suffer 
for some days even after her mother's death ; but having youth and 
a fairly strong constitution, she ultimately recovered. 

We again went to Shillong in the hot weather months of 1919. 
Mr. and Mrs. RO De very kindly placed their house at our disposal. 
The railway journey was as usual uneventful, though of course very 
hot and tiring. The motor journey had some thrills due to our car 
breaking down several times and was besides long, tiring and hot in 
the early portion of it and somewhat cold in the late afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Majid and their family- of whom I have already 
spoken, in connexion with my first visit to Shillong, were there. at 
this time and they took great care of us during the whole of our "stay. 
There were “besides the Hon. Mr. Arun Sinha,now Lord Sinha; who 
had taken a house close to Mr. Made, Mr -Rathindranath Tagore 


-— 
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(son of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore) and his wife, who were at the 
Pinewood Hotel, Mr. Barua the Principal of the Gouhati Law College 
and others. Messrs. Sinha and; Tagore had brought their cars, and 
they could go out for long drive; but the rest of us could not go very 
far, but we managed to seé most of the things that were to be seen in 
the immediate vicinity of Shillong. There was tennis at Mr. Majid's 
house on some afternoons; and everyone assembled -there almost every 
evening, when there was much music and much entertaining Eee 
sation. 

Two rather notable events happened while we were ab ‘Shillong. 
One was the marriage of the Hon. A. Sinha with the present Tady 
Sinha. He had previously been married to her elder sister, who had 
died under somewhat tragic circumstances, leaving one pretiy little 
daughter behind. After the marriage with the present Lady Sinha . 
had been arranged, her parents Mr. and Mrs. Chatterji brought her 
and their son. On the day on which the marriage took place Mr. 
Charuchandra Sinha and one or two other relatives snd a Bráhma 
Achariya (or preacher) came to the station. Mr. Majid, Dr. Brojendra 
Seal the eminent.philosopher who happened to be in upper: Shillong, 
at the time, and I were the witnesses. My daughters provided the . 
music. The other event was a meeting of the Ananda Ram Barua 
Memorial Association, at which I was asked to preside. Mr. Majid 
was unable to attend, but other notable people then in Shillong were 
present. The members of the Association appeared to be very enthu- 
siastic about having a memorial to Ananda Ram Barua, who was a 
very distinguished son of Assam, the only Assamese who had up to 

. that time entered the Indian Civil Service, and who in his life, which 
was unfortunately cut off too early, did a great deal of work in Sans- 
krit Grammar and lexicography, but it did not appear that they had 
suceeded in doing very much. I spoke of the great erudition and the 
indefatigable industry of Mr. Barua; and pointed out that although up 
to that time Mr. Barua was the only Civil Servant that Assam had 
produced, she had given birth to other sons of whom she might justly 
be very proud. I named Mr. Majid and Mr. Barua the. Principal of 
the Gauhati Law College (who was present) as two such šons; and 
mentioned that my son-in-law Guru Saday Dutt, 1.C.8., was, if not 
ethnically, at least geographically, a, native of Assam. 

There were many tea parties at Mr. Majid’s house, at Brookside 
and at the Pinewood Hotel. At the last named place ‘we ‘Had what 
could not be had, as far. a8 I knew, anywhere - else, strawberry and 
cream, the strawberries. having been grown in one & the hotel gardens, 
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Tt was when we were in Shillong, that we received a. wire from my 
7. “eldest son, telling us of my second son’s success in the B.A. Honours 
. Examination. We were naturally very glad. | 
We left Shillong after a stay of about. two months. During the 
latter part of our. stay I was not very well;'and one or two of my.. 
daughters were also slightly il]. The journey to Calcutta was unevent- 
ful. One rather curious phenomenon struck us very much during (he, 
“early part of the motor journey. Wesaw immense numbers.of pale 
yellow | "butterflies. resting on the road, and on tbe grass on its two ` 
sides. They flew up'às the car came up, and again settled down after 
“we had passed... I- do not want to exaggerate, but T think we saw 
dozens of such swařis, and the total- number must have exceeded 
: many thousands. 


- 


M 
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After the end of the rainy séasony we paid a Jor visit to Dar- 
jeeling. We had taken rooms in the boarding house called: the 
Labyrinth and Ivy Cottage and we arrived there after the usual jour- 
“ney, during the hill un of which, some ofthe younger, people as 
. usual felt very tick." W i 

We mét many friends in Darjeeling. My son-in-law Sarat Kumar 
and his wife and children were at Hotel Mount Everest quite close by. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. C. De and some of their children were at Step Aside. 

- Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Gupta and their daughters were in the same place 
RO as ourselves. There were many others, but I cannot remember all 
their names just now. We did the usual things that people do in 

Darjeeling, took long walks, sat down and chatted with friends and 

acquaintances at the Chowrasta, and went and called: on friends. At 

the end of the month, we came down to Calcutta. 

Later, that year, my second son sailed for England, where 
' on arrival, he joined the Trinity College, ES and was also 
` ‘admitted into the Middle Temple. SS 

He appeared in the Competitive Examination for the I.C.8., 
the next year, but was unsuccessful. After that in consultation 
with my son-in-law Guru Saday and his wife, who were in England 
at that time, be left Cambridge and entered-the London School of 

"Economies. ` Soon after this the late Mr. B. N. Basu, who was then 

a Member- of the Secretary of States Council, interested himself in 

. my Son's favour and got the offer of an Asst. Traffic Bupetintendent's 
post for bim in the Bengal Nagpur Railway which he accepted. - 

- My son- in-law Guru Saday, his wife and their son’ went to J apan 
in.April 1920. *.They-iravelled 8 good deal. in the country and were 
FORMEN “everywh@e with great courtesy and honour. My daughter 
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kept a diary of whai they saw, and the impressions odes on her 
mind by the manners and customs of the Japanese people, and ae 
the institutions, social, educational and religious, which they visited. - 
The diary has been published after her death in book form, miae 
the name of ‘‘Japane. Banganari’’, “A Bengali Woman in.Japan". 
“They. had the intention of going to Europe via America; but there 


. were various difficulties and they ultimately went to Iinglaud across l l 
the Indian Ocean and then by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea arriving in England in August, 1920. They returned to India- 


in 1921,. together with my second son, and Guru Saday, was, on 
arrival, | appointed to be Magistrate-Collector of Bankura. I have 
had occassion to refer to his connection with the district several 
times. I . 

My grünid: daughter, the elder surviving daughter of my eldest 
daughter, was married in 1920 to Diarani Kumar Bose, B.Sc. (Eng. 
Edin., of Malkhanagar in Dacca. He is now a successful: odi 


and consulting engineer, and has had a good income. De was 


however rather seriously (UL, after a visit to-.Shillong in 1926, büt 
has now recovered. He has a daughter and a son, who are my only 
-great-grand-children. | : a l 
In the cold weather of 1920 my three daughters and my youngest 
son and I went to Comilla on a visit to my second daughter and her 


husband and children. The journey was fairly pléasant, though it ` 
entailed some changes. ` We went by train to Rajbari and from there" * 
went to Chandpur by steamer. The river journey was very pleasant. . 


At Chandpur the Nazir of the Munsif’s court at that place, under 
my son-in-law's orders, met us at landing and took us to the train, 
and did everything for our comfort and convenience. My son-in-law 
was then the District and Sessions Judge of Comilla. The Judge's 
house in which we had stayed in 1912 had fallen down; and my 
son-in-law lived in two one-storied houses, which were built close 
to each. other, in one compound. They had a beautiful garden, 
which was bright with flowers; and a large number of pots containing 
clums of sweet-smelling violets. They bad a tank also behind the 
house, and one morning they sent for some fishermen, ,and had a 
number of large rui or rahu fishes caught. It. was rather & sight to 
see the bright gleaming fishes which managed to extricate themselves 
from the nets, jump two or three feet into the air, and sink again iñ- 
to the water outside the nets with a heavy splash. My little 
grandson, who by the way possesses considerable skill in drawing, 
had at that time some pets; a pony and a goat which he had trained 
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i perform some amusing idis and be made them slow them off 
for our amusement and delectation. ..They had a. peacock ‘also. ‘Dut 
it could not apparently: be made to learn any tricks, and remained . 
shut up in its little shed, in à somewhat -sickly condition. “We did ` 


not make. any trip to Maáinamat this time; but we used to drive. 


about in (e Joen, and paid a visit to the. Civil Surgeon dÉ: the 
district, who was related to the Hill Tippera Raj family, and his 


. wife, and were entertained by them with much honour and- courtesy, ` 


y 


* 


We also paid a visit to the district jail, and were shown over all 
parts of it, and also over the large vegetable garden attached to it, 
by the Civil. Surgeon, who, as everywhere else, was the Ex-Officio 
Superintendent of the J ail, and by some of his subordinate officers. 


There was an Exhibition going on at Comilla at the time, aud 
we paid several visits to ` it; and inspécted a locall y-made machine: : 2 
for making: matches and match boxes. There was some kind of 
feeling’ agaitist the Exhibition, among a section of the town's. „people; 
J' dox got. retheniber the exact.reason for this hostile feeling; . but thé 


:8 school: boys, -as ever ywheré also took a prominent part in this exhibi: I 


tion of hostility. One day while we were in the Exhibition ground, 
they., pelted" the“ enclosure with brick bats, but the promoters of the 
Exhibition with the help of the police soon stopped the disturbance, 
and drove | SAY. those * "who "were making it | We álso attended a 


| meeting for the distribution of prizes to ‘the pupils of the local girls 


sclioo], and were müch pleased. at the proficiency showed by some 


of them. te 


=s" 


After some very pléasant days at Comilla we left it on a -visit 
to my third. , daughter and son-in-law at Dacca. We teft Comilla in 
the eyening and Jeaving - the train ati Chandpur ‘got Into thé ° 
steamer that would take us. to Narayangunge en route. to Dacca. 
Jt was extremely cold when we left the train in the small hours 
of the morning. and. we. shivered a good deal when "we were going a 
from he. train- to the steamer, and were waiting for ihe. cabin. - ^ 
in the steamer. being got ready for us. However, they were., soon 2 
ready, and. “We: were able +o get into bed again, and were (aire com 7 


fortable. for & few hours. The steamer journey from Chandpur, to 


Narayangunge ` was not very ‘long: We had clihota hazri arid break- 
fast on'the steamer ; and on arriving: af Narayangunge, we landed 
and got into the, narrow gauge train for Dacca. Qn arrival«at the 
latter place, my son-in-law and daughter..met ius ‘at the station, 


- 
ep 


, and Look os to their house.. My son-in-law waé at the time Professor 
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of Economics at the Gong? College. We were very comfortable during 
the few days we were there; and saw most of the sights. I had 
, paid a visit to the place i in 1914, when we had- seen the Janmashtami 
‘procession, and another very short visit in 1915 or 1916. The present 
‘visit was in the cold weather). and 80. there was no Janmashtami. 

procession ; but the Sarasvati (Goddess -of learning) puja took place 
while we were there; and we went to the different schoois and 
collegés, where the image of the goddess was being worshipped by 
ihe students; and met various people, and were asked to partake of ` 
light refreshments, | | 


We went to see the Dacca Agricultural Farm, where various 
interesting experiments about different crops were being carried on ; 
aud we also went and saw a very old Roman Catholic Church, one 
of the oldest in the province, where we saw some curious and inter- 
esting images and pictures. We also visited the College and went 
over all parts of it, including a very large hall, and à well stocked... 
library. “We also met a number of people, mostly ~employedin the, 
college, ‘including Mr. B. M. Sen, senior Wrangler and T 
man and his wife and child, Mr. B. M. Das and his wife and other 
members ‘of his family, Mr. Lalit Chatterjee and. his wité, Mr. 
P. K. Bose, Bar.-at-Law and his wife, and Mr. A. E Chanida: and 
his wife. The Dacca drainage works were in cour se of cónstruction ; ; 
and we hoped that the bad-smells which had offended ` us; when: we | 
had passed through the town, would after the works should “have been. | 
completed, no longer assail the nostrils of people. | 


In the beginning of May, 1991 my n son Sisir, aid my ` 
two grandsons, Sudhansu and Himansu, went to- England. My son 
returned in 1926 and he is now carrying on a: business i in coal, jute ` 
etc, The elder grandson returned iu 1927, and is now. émployed i in 
the Life Insurance Office which his father established, The second 
orandson passed the B.Sc. Examination in Mechaitical Engineering 
. ofthe London University. He is now serving the B. N. Railway asa 
| Probtionary Asstt. Loco Officer. In the same month my eldest son 
. was: married to the -younger daüghter of Rai Bahadur: Nishikdiita 
Ghose of Mymensingh and i in Deem, E 
3j m alone to tere Sos, stayed in the Dram Druid Hotel 
for a short time in the hot weather of 1921, and again the next year for 
a short time at Hotel Mount Everest. 
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My sixth daughter was married in 1922 to Dr. Pareshchandra: 


Datta, F.R.O.S. (Edin). He had served as a temporary Member: of 


the I.M.S. during the-War, ia North Persia; and sometime after the- 


marriage he received the appointment of a District Medical .Officer, in" 


the E.B. Ry. and is at present posted at Kanchrapara.- .. du 
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>. BYRON—THE POET OF MOVEMENT 
AND PASSION* ,. 


Dr. Mont MOHAN Bons guns 


Sir Goorcodass Banerjee, Professor of English, Calcutta University 


The message of art is indivisible, and the chief mark of all ia 
-great arb is an imprassion of harmony. Poetry too has unity of 
appeal. When people enjoy it, they are impressed by ‘something 
` which is incapable of analysis, and are not inclined to be captious 
“eriti¢s cf its different aspects or its different. ingrédients. They 
must naturally distinguish one poet. from another. But the 
distinction is. determined by . the special geniüs of' the writer, 
- Each hàs a, unique appeal which cannot be resolved into any 
e con&tituent elements. | 

^. Yet. we have to-take into consideration the different ingredients 
of poetry, when we are concerned with literary criticism, ie., 
when we judge and discuss and not merely read and "appreciate 
it.. "This illustrates the principle that there is unity in diversity — 
the appeal of the whole 29 distinct from . the impressions produced 
by the different parts or elements. | E 

From this point of view, poetry ` may. be considered with 
reference to. theme or -subject-matter and versé craft. Blank verse,. 
vers libre; rbymed couplets, quatrains, -elaborate istanza- formations, 
the sonnet-form (Italian op English), "he Gpenserian stanza, efc. 
have io be included in' verse- craft, The theme ` ‘constitutes the . 
‘contents of verse-eraft or of poetic art. 

The-subject-matter of poetry is derived froi ‘reality in ifs diverse 
, manifestations. Reality reveals itself in- planes. of: existence. which, 
according to one school of Indian thougBt, is capable of gradation. 
There is the plane of gross :matter—the world of’ physical energy, of 
movement in time and space. Men of üction heroes: and fighters, dis- 
coverers and organisers—belong to this. Higher than it.is the*plane of 


* Lecture delivered in the University of J ammu aa Kashmir on the 24th October,” 
1952 and reproducéd with the kind petmission of the SE of the University, 
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intellect which is concérned with principles, theories, systems, creeds 
and dogmas. Judgment, discernment, distinction, discussion, are the 

means which intellect uses Ideas. and- ideals which have to. be 
realised by us are the outcom3 of intellectual effort. Scientists, Iaw- 
givers, philosophers and men with comprehensive vision are dwellers on 
this plane. Higher than this is the spiritual plane where only sages 
and contem plative men-have their being. Bliss, peace, and" quiescence 
are altainable only here. The theme of poetry may thus be roughly 
_divided into movememt along with passion which inspires it, thoughts 
and ideals, and spiritual realisation. It is these that are the main 
revelations of reality. i 

The poetry- of Byron and of Shelley may be hm against | 
the Lackground. of this analysis. The former has’ generally as its- 
themes movement cr action and passion, the grosser. forms of reality, 
while ihe latter is concerned with subtler entities, with ideas and 
theories which are often personified or allegorised. -Wordsworth's 
poetry deals with the finest manifestation of reality, viz., spiritual 
‘values—ofien the product of direct communion with. the. Divine. 
"The work' of the Lake poet will only be adverted to for purposes of 
‘comparison and-cdntrast—it will not be studied here in ‘detail. 
- : Byron. and Shelley are both said to belong to the second period 
of the Romantic movement, as Wordsworth, Cojeridge and Southey 
;,are taken to belong to the first. The Romanticism^of the Lake poets 
is ‘fa kind of purification and deepening of normal.existence...... 
It takes its stand upon the emotions that are common.to all, and only 
seeks, by stimulating them, to idealise them into poetry. The second 
period, on the contraty, sets up a. decided opposition between the 
artist and his surroundings. At the same time, it-raises against: the 
established order of things a manifold protestation instinct with, 
generous passion, haughty sarcasm or aesthetic detachment. Thus 
Romanticism becomes a literature of social- conflict.” Byron and | 
Shelley were both -`éxponents of this conilict, and thus mae be taken 
to belong to thé “same category. There are also points of similari byes 
between the external features of their lives. They were both members: 
of the British aristocracy ; both died young ` both were unfortuñate:in 
‘their early training and unhappy in domestic life ; both tried to find 
an asylum in Italy and both had sung of liberty. But their differences 
are equally prominent, though not always clearly noted. 

Energy which~ is sudden and Violent In its outburst seems to 
. furnish the keynote to Byron's inner life AS, s.to his overt action. This 
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was the source of his strength as well as of his weakness. He had 
wild energy and tumultuous passions which issue out of it, as a sort of 
heirloom. His grand-uncle was a raving maniac who killed one of 
his relatives in a tavern-brawl ; his father was a brutal roisterer 
wh» persistently ill-treated his second wife, eloped with a peeress 
and suddenly left England to die in à foreign country: Byron's 
mother, in her moments of fury, would tear to pieces her dress 
and her bonnet. She would often insult her little son and lay 


violent hands on him. One day thei quarrel grew so furious that .. 


the son and the mother went privately to an ''apothecary's, 
enquiring anxiously whether the other had been there to purchase 
poison and cautioning the vendor of drugs not to attend to such an 
application, if made.” Even the childhood `of: Byron was marked 
by mental discord. It is reported ihat when Matthews. came to 
occupy Byron’s rooms at Cambridge, Jones, the tutor, on putting 
bim in, said “Mr. Mat thews, I recommend ‘o your attention not 
to damage: any of the moar ee for Lord Byron, Sir, is a young 
man of tumultuous passion." At the age of echt, he fell violently 


in love with a child named Mary Duff. He says, “My misery, my 


love for that girl were so violent that I sometimes doubt if I have 
ever been attached since. When I heard of her being married, ni.. 
it nearly threw me into convulsions.” At twelve he again ‘fell madly 


in love with his eousin Margaret Parker and later in life with: 


tmn rante 


many more women in rapid succession. Byron was equally suscep. 
tible to sudden 'gusts of the feeling of pity. He could not but help 
a man in need,-and in Italy, it is said, he gave away a thousand 
pounds:for every three thousand he spent for himself. His hatred was 
equally strong and reckless. It was directed openly against the 
established, institutions in England—society, the church and the 
state--and their defenders. It burst forth with a terrific virulence 


against Southey and the Seotch critics of the Edinburgh School, and. 


was the source of his brilliant satires. Passion in Byron went hand 
‘in hand with 3 peculiar restlessness and fondness for quick muscular 
movement. He took violent exercise in youth.  Evéry day, for 


hours at a time, he boxed, fired pistols, practised the sabre, ran and ` 
leapt, rode and overcame obstacles. While at the University, “he. 


spent a considerable p ion of his time in the Cam; swimming and 
diving.” His restless: habits found fürther. expression in his 
inability to live in peace at any fixed place and. in his aimless wander- 
ings on the continent. He-roamed over Spain, Portugal, the Morea 


ae 
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and. Turkey in his early youth and swam across.the Hellespont from 
Séstos to Abydos. On returning to England he triel to live a quiet ` 
„life but failed, and became.a voluntary exile in Italy: where he moved 
about, from town to town. Geneva, Veuice, Pisa -and Genoa were 
"séit ät his successive placés of residence. Soon he wearied of iis life 
dum GH although it. was one: of extreme dissipation’ and should 
have held him.in thrall, and rushed out to experience; new thrills in 
` the historic’ country of Greece. | D is "well kuowhb how he 
-took part im-the fight for its liberation and died. ` Tiie. xiojéüce 
of his passion. a aud- his , restlessness are to be. Jinked -. with 
his intemperate habite. He. ate and drank greedily. dajing'liis highís 
of recklessness and once wrote, “‘Wine and spirits, EEN ine. sullen 
and savage to however, and retiring nd not quarrel: 
some, if iol spoken to... They (my spirits) are low and get daily 
lower.... The proof is that then I must game or drin; ‘or be in 
motion of some kind, or I was miserable’’ Com. oes x ` 
Wild passions and restléssness See certainly inconsistent; 
with deep thinking. Thus introspection and self-analysis are almost | 
impossible for Byron. This is exactly what Goethe means when he 
says, “The moment- She (Byron) reflects, ke is a child.” Byron, 
according to him, *is quite too” much in the dark about himself. de 
Abstract speculation is quite foreign to Byron’s nature. Even in 
religious matters he would not like to have anything mysterious, 
abstruse or sublime. He says in a letter to Moore from Pisa, March, 
1822) :—''I am really a great admirer of -tangible religion, and am. 
breeding one of my daughters a Catholic that she may have her hands 
- full. Itis by far the most elegant worship, hardly excepting the 
Greek mythology. What with incense, pictures, statues, altars, 
shrines, relics and the real presence, confession, absolution ,—there ‘ig 
_ something to grasp at. . Besides, it leaves no possibility of doubt."' 
` Tt is noteworthy that Byron intensely loved the Old Testament and 
read it through even before he was eight years old, though he did 
not like the New Testament. The cruel sternness of the ancient 
Hebrews was better appreciated by this reckless ‘youth. than ‘the 
EC of the Gospels, | I 
. Byron’s poetry reflects his nature faithfully. Byron excels.in . 
dip pz movement and passion which constitute the essence, of his: 
being, and he avoids. subtlé-dli&racterisation and psychological analysis. 
Action or movement in his poetry is rapid, often sudden and heedless 
of consequence. Battles, bombardments, cannonade, the galloping of 
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the steed, the loud.hurrah, the pierciüg shriek, the swift thrust of the 
rapier are his usual stock-in-trade in the romantic tales. As one. 
reads. the stirring versas, one instinctively feels bie urge of action and 
movement. Here is. the account of he charge in The Siege of 
Corinth o > e CS? Sea, ue 
The štëeds are all bridled; and snort to the ren: Ee 
"cc, Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane.;. X 
^. °° White is the foam of their champ on the bif ; 
_ : D The spears are uplifted ; the matches are Iit + 
e Ta The cannon are pointed, and ready to.roar, 
Ge ` Aud crush the wall they have crumbled before : 
^ Forms in his phalanx each janizar ; 
‘Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare, P4 
So is the blade of his scimitar; ..... dd 
When the culverin's signal is fired, then on! 
Leave not in Corinth a living one. 


Similarly stirring are the narrations of action (of battles or 
movements) in The Island, The Giaour and The Corsair. Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage paints the restless travels of Byron, So does 
Don Juan, in spite of its distinctly satiric purpose. 


The description of the ride in Mazeppa is a glorification of speed 
and must be the outcome of the poet's delight in IRIS of 
movement :— m E 

Away! Away!—and on we dash ! 
Tertents less rapid and less rash. 
Away !—Away! My breath was gone, 
I saw not where he hurried on :. 
‘Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foamed—away! away ! 


a D 28 E 


Away, away, my steed and I, 
. Upon the pinions of the wind, 
All human dwellings left behind ; 

.. We sped like meteors through ihe sky, 
GE — When with its crackling sound the night 
Ka Is chequer’d with the northern light : 
Town—village—none were on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 
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.. And bounded by a forest black... ., 
^» The sky was dull,.and dim, and gray, 

t.e. 05. 7^0 And a low breeze crept moaning by— | 
Sech I could have answer’d with a sigh— | 
But fast we fled, away, away, | 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
un. Upon the confser’s bristling mane; - 
| Bat, snorting still with rage and fear, 
De flew upon,his far career. l ' 


-a 
-. 7 a 


Quite pirallel- to-his deseription:of action and movement is Byron's 
portrayal of passion. In The Giaour the infidelity of a female slave 
is the starting-point of the story. Her punishment arous3s terrible 
feelings of vengeance in her lover, foilowad'by deap rapentanes. With 
rancour hardly suppressed, he declaims : u |j 
“Ves, Liéila sleeps beneath the wave, 
But his shall be a redder grave; 
Her spirit pointed well the steel 
Which taught that felon beart to feel. š 
He called the Prophet, but his power 
Was vain against the vengeful Giaout : 
: He call’d om Alla, but the word 
Arose unheeded or tnheard~. 
k Thou Paynim fool! could Üeila's prayer 
p ae Bepass'd, and thine accorded there? 
"T "watch'd my time, I leagued with these, 
The traitor in his burn to seize; 
My wrath is wreak'd, the deed is done, 
And now I go—but go alone.” 


v. `, A 


In The Corsair, Gulnare suddenly diverts her love from the Pasha 
to Conrad and .assassinates Syel. In The Siege of Corinth a deep 
sense of wrong creates a tempest in the mind of Alp, the hero, which 
even his love for Francesca cannot quell. In Lara the pride of the 
hero is colossal and his frenzy stupendous. In spite of its satiric. 
tone, Don Juan.has episodes at the root of which lie wildness of feeling 
and mental tumult. Love in Byron’s poetry is not anything sublime | 
or mysterious ; it is not a spiritual experience, nor is ib a means of 
uplifting the human soul to a higher emotional level. Tt is not enough 
to say that it is gross and earthy—-it is rather a- reckless and stormy 
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, 
be 


passion SE toan ignited powder- magazine that blows to pieces 
those that seek union. The Giaour says i— i 


“The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love ean scarce deserve the name; 

But mine was like the lava-ñood 

That boils in Aetna's breast of flame. 

I cannot prate in puling strain 

Of ladye-love and beauty’s chain; ~ 

If changing cheek, and scorching vein, 
Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 

If bursting heart, and madd'niug brain, 

And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 

And all that I have felt, and feel, 

Betoken love—that love was mine, , 

And shown by many a bitter sigo." 


Transmutation of life and experience into poetic imagery 


and motifs is obvious in the case of Byron. As Taine says, - 


“There were internal tempests within him, avalanches of ideas 
which found issue only in writing." Again, “Al other souls 
in comparison with his seem inert." Byron himself says, “T have 
written from. the. fullness of my mind, from passion, from impulse, - 
from many motives but not ‘for their sweet voices’. To withdraw 
myself from myself has ever bsen my sole, my entire, my sincere 
motive in scribbling at all—and publishing is also the continuance of 
the same object, by the action it affords to the' mind. which: else recoils 
upon itself." He wrote to Dallas from Newstead in- 1811, “You, 
must excuse my flippancy, for I am writing I know not what Lo escape - 


-from myself.” 


* 


Incapacity for quiet thinking which is the consequence of violent 
passion, is responsible for Byron’s faults of styie, his bad rhymes, 
solecisms, slips, etc. Attention has frequently been drawn to ‘the 
slovenliness and tunelessness’ of much of Byron’s work and to his 
want of subtle perception, as Arnold puls if, and critics have justly 
complained that Byron ‘is not hauuted by the true artist's fine pission’ 
and that ‘he has not the artist's nature and gifts'—-the delicate touches 
of-a Keals ora Tennyson. Feverish activity and passion are inevitably. 
followed by reaction. In Byron's ease, too, vehemence was succeéded 
by depression, and high spirits soon ended in lassitude. Byron 
worked by fits and starts, as it were, — Deen at school ber was capable: 
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of ‘only spasmodic activity but not of ' continuous drudgeries '. 
Periods of idleness always alternated with periods of intense assiduity. 
Sustained work is based on-understanding,-patience and discrimination, 
and that is why Byron was averse to it. This characteristic of the poet 
is also reflected in his composition. As Matthew Arnold points out, 
his work is notoriously unequal. It has stanzas full of animation and 
|. grandeur, but they are quickly followed by what are unimpressive, flat 


and otiose. One wonders why Byron did not revise his inferior work; 


but he says, “Į can never recast anything. Iam like the tiger. If 
I miss the first Spring, I go grumbiing back to my jungle.” 

The world of ideas has already been marked off from the world of 
practice, Movement and activity are unavoidable in the latter as are 
also passion and impulse which can readily communicate themselves 
to large masses of men and enlist their sympathy. Hence pclitics 


and propaganda offer the best scope for tha abilities of men of action. 


or men with.a practical turn of mind. Declamation and rhetoric are 
ready instruments in their hands. Byron says, “At school my qualities 
were much more oratorical and martial than poetical; no one had the 
.least notion that I. should subside into poesy.’ Writing to Moore 
` from Pisa in 1822 about his chance of returning to England, Byron 
says, “One thing only might lead me back to it, and that is, to try 
once more if I could do any good in politics." Morley remarks that 
Byron is ‘most essentially political’ and refers to his ‘‘quality of politi- 
cal worldliness in its enlarged and generous sense of energetic interest 
in-real transactions and.a capacity of being moved and raised by them 
into those lofty moods or emotions, which in more spiritual natures, 
are only kindled by a contemplation of the vast infinitudes that com- 
pass the human soul round about." Arnold notices that Byron was 
a greater political force than Shell-y. Goethe emphasises the ‘daring, 


dash and grandiosity’ of Byron, and Swinburne refers to ‘his immense 


force.’  Byron's, oratorical manner and declamatory style can be 
eusily connected with bis practical bent of mind and his love of con- 
crete, worldly transactions and of state affairs. 

Politics, publie speaking and travel had a fascination for Byron 
from his bcyhood. When he was only nine, one of his mother’s 
visitors, impressed with the precocity of the boy, told him, “We 
shail have the pleasure some day of reading your speeches in the 
House of Commons.” “I hope not," he replied. “If aon read any 
speeches of mine, it will be in the House of Lords." Probably he 
had in view the peerage to which he expected to succeed on the 


I: 
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death of his grand-uncle. But the answer also indicates the boy's 
confidence of success in oratory. ‘This was not unjustified, Tt was 
the custom for the boys in the higher forms of Harrow (which Byron: 
joined at twelve) to write exercises and declaim them before. the 
Head Master, so that he might give them the necessary instructions : 
in gesture and delivery. When Dr. Drury, the Head Master, heard 
Byron’s declamation, he found that the boy was diverging from 
the wrilten text and extemporizing, anl he paid him ‘unwonted 
and sudden compliments’. later he told Byron's guardian, Lord 
Carlisle, “He has talents, my Lord, which willadd lustre to his 
rank,” | 

Byron joined the Whig Club, which had been newly established, 
while yet a student at Cambridge. He was enthusiastic as a member, 
and when a Tory wrote a poem: 'against Charles James Fox, soon 
after his death, Byron stoutly defended him in verse. The political 
bent of his mind revealed itself in a list of books that he drew up 
in 1807, which covered, besides works on history and biography, 
the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes, and parliamentary debates 


of England for half a century. It underlay his youthful poetical +> 


efforts in leisure hours which came out in 1807 under the title Hours 
of Idleness. Byron wished the poem success not 80 much to gain 
reputation as a poet as to exhibit to his countrymen his . promise 
of becoming a statesman. In a letter of this period, he wrote: ‘The 
poet yields to the orator, but as nothing can be done in. ihe latter 
capacity till the expiration of my minority; the former’ occupies ny 
present attention, and both ancients and moderns have declared that 
the iwo pursuits are so nearly similar as to require in great "measure 
the same talents, and he who excels in one, would on application 
succeed in theother.’’ The last sentence gives his view of poetry which 
' he regards only as the art of declamation. He has no idea of grace, 
suppleness, the haunting melody and the mystic significance of poetry. 

This explains the style of one of the greatest satires in the 
English language— English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. It is full 
of merciless slashing, and its only attraction lies in the sting of 
envy, tha bitterness of resentment and pointedness of sarcasm. It 
blasts and scorches while it delights. l'or venomous declamation 
and withering rhetoric, it is without a parallel. The satire was. 
directed against Lord Holland and his henchmen, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers who had published a most damaging criticism of Hours 
of Idleness. The author was portrayed as callow and conceited,— 

5 —1888P—V 
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"a thing of vain, shrill: pipings, destined to oblivion." Some of 
Byron’ s biting passages will bear quotation : 


 Illustrious Holland : hard would be his lot, 
His hirelings mentioned, and himself forgot ! ; 
Hoiland, with Henry Petty at his back, | | 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
. Where Scotchmen feed, and critics-may carouse ! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 


Byron’s style bas been called oratorical as well as theatrical.. 


His maiden speech in the House of Lords reveals both the character- 
istics às well as his interest in current polities as distinct from 
political. speculation. On the 27th February, 1812 he spoke on behalf 


of the opposition on what was called the Frame -Bill—a measure ` 


increasing the severity of punishment for frame-breaking. It was 
., intended to terrorize weavers thrown out of employment by the 
invention of a machine,—‘‘a certain wide frame for making stockings 


and caiters''——and committing crimes against the persons and pro- 
g = P 


perty of employers who used the new invention. Byron flung gibes 
at the militia employed to put down riots and disturbances and at 


- the police for having arrested several people for ‘‘the capital. crimé 


of poverty" aud for having “been nefariously guilty of ` lawfully 
begetting children, whom, thanks to- the times, they-were unable 
to maintain.” “You call these men a “mob, desperate, “dangerous 
and ignorant......... Are we aware of our obligations: toa mob? Ii 
- Is. the. mdb that labour in your fields, and serve in. -your houses—- 
that man.your navy and recruit your army—that have enabled you 
to- -day to defy all the world;—and can also defy you ‘when neglect 
and calamity have driven them to despair." The speaker continued, 
‘with what alacrity are you accustomed to fly to the succour of 
your distressed allies (on the continent), leaving the distressed of 
your country” to the care “of Providence or the parish !...... As your 
charity began abroad, it should end at home.” He concluded with 
a veiled appeal to the Englishman’s sense of fair play. Even if 
the penal bill were passed, Byron be lieved, there would still be 
wanting two things to condemn an. arrested frame-breaker—the 
Government would never find ‘‘twelve butchers for jury, and a 
J effreys for a , judge ! Ka 


[ay 
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In spite of its defects the speech attracted the attention of many 
and evoked congratulations from Lords Grenville and Holland who 
thought that some of Byron’s periods were like Burke's. Lord Holland 
assured him that he would ‘Beat. them all if only he-persevered’. 


lt seems that Byron was impressed by the appreciations and, 
consistently with bis view of the relation between poetry and oratory, 
told Dallas that his speech had given the best possible advertise- 
ment to Childe Harold. 7 
It is no wonder that Byron’s speech on a subsequent occasion , 
(a motion for a committee to take into consideration the claims of - 
Roman Catholics to offices under the Government) led the famous 
orator, R. B. Sheridan, to opine that Byrsn would make an orator, if 
only he could ‘take to speaking and grow a parliament man’. 
Numerous were the current political eveuts which furnished the 
themes of Byron’s poetical work. In The Curse of Minerva England 
is scourged for her treachery to Denmark in the battle of Copenhagen, 
for enslaving India, for defeats suffered in the Peninsular War, for 
distress at home, dislocation of trade and disturbances committed by . 
‘frame-breakers’. Napoleon was Byron’s champion of liberty, and 
his return from Elba inspired the quatrain : 
Once freely set out on his party of pleasure, 
- . Taking towns at his liking, and crowns at his leisure, 
. From Elba to Lyons and Paris he goes, 
re Making balls for the ladies, and bows-to his foes. 
Napolean’s Farewell, published in the Examiner, thus bewailed 
the fall of the Emperor after Waterloo : | 
Farewell to thee, France !—but when Liberty rallies. ` | 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then. SE 
The Violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys; 
Though withered, thy tears will unfold it again. 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice. 
There are links which must break in the chain 
that has bound us; 
‘Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice! 


In politics, as in other spheres, sudden, intensive and vehement 
activity appeals to Byron. He possesses neither the knowledge nor 
the patience necessary for a study of the slow evolution of social and 
political institutions, and whenever he is faced with social evil and 
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political injustice, he à to remove them at once by iea force. He 
is lacking in historic sense and is unable to trace the origins of modern 
complex organisations through dim centuries to their’ distant sources. 
Social anomalies do not stimulate his intellectual and critical powers 
which alone can point out the means of their slow but sure eradication. 
They rather kindle in him fierce passion and iconoclastic energy—a 
spirit of rebellion which urges him to sweep them off at once. Byron 
is thus ‘the poet of the revolution—the favourite poet of all the most 
high-minded conspirators and sccialists of continental Europe for half 
a century’ (Morley). His is ‘the poetry of complaint and the idealisa- 
tion of Xevolt,' ‘of doubt, denial, antagonism and weariness,’ ‘of 
revolutionary welter,- of vehement activity without a purpose, bound- 
less discontent without a bope.’ 


The restlésctiess ef soul which tortured Byron is reflected in 
Manfred, ihe character whose model was the poet himself. Nothing 
brings peace to his mind, and Manfred cries in agony :— | 


| "they who know the most 

Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth, 

—. The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and Science, and the Springs 
Of Wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essáy'd, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itseli— 
But they avail not: I bave done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men— 
But this avail’d not: I have bad my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before mé— 
But this avail’d not.” 


The voice heard in the Incantation points to the mental tumult, 
which never leaves Manfred even in his sleep :— 


“Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spitit shall not sleep ; 

There afe shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish. 


tee 


And a magic voice and verse Së | 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; S 2 
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And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 
* In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 
And ihe day shal] have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done." 


In extreme. agony and anguish Manfred asks the spirits for 
one boon and cries : | l 
“Oblivion, self-oblivion T 
Can ye not wring from out the hiddéir realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask?” i 
And one of them replies significantly: ` 
"^Tt is not in our essence, in our skill; 
But—thou may'st die."' 


. 
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RECORDS FROM THE, MANE FAMILY OF 
MHASWAD, NORTH SATARA 


G. H. Kuang. 


- 


Mane is a high class family of ‘the Maratha ‘caste, branches of 


` which are spread over several villages and towns in the North Satara 
and the Sholapur districts of the Bombay State The ‘family that 


resides at Mhaswad, taluga Man, district North Satara is the most 
influential among them and possesses a very large landed property. 
Those conversant with thé Shivaji period "of the Maraiba History 


ts Very well remember how Santaji Ghorpade, one of the bravest 


Maratha “generals of Auran ozeb's.time was murdered at the instigation 
of one Radhabai Mane of Mhaswad whose brother was killed in 8 
fight between Santaji Ghorpade and Dhaniji Jadhav in South India. 
As Manes were the hereditary Deshmukhs of several garyats (groups 
of villages), these branches undoubtedly -possess old records. Some 
documents from the Mane family of s; (North Satara) have, 
been even published some years ago." | 


With a view to examining the Beer of the Mhaswad branch 
of this family, my colleague Mr. S. N. Joshi visited Mhaswad some 
25 years ago and acquired some documents. I myself.visited the ` 
same place in 19929 and acquired some more documents.. A few ont 
of our acquisitions have been published already." But both of us 
failed to examine any documents from the main Mane family of that 
place. Whatever both of us acquired was from & Drahman family, 
some former members of which served this family in-old days. : I 
again visited Mhaswad early in 1952 and. through the persuation of 
Dr. V. S. Sovani of Poona, I was able to examine over a hundred 
Persian and 60 Marathi documents shown to me, out of which I could 
copy only 15 Persian ones. Among these 15 documents, 12 are 
Adilshahi farmans, one a Mughal farman, one a Mugan order and 
one a letter of Asafjah, the first Nizam. 

Farmans Nos. 1, 7,8 and 10 refer to one and the same incident 
which can be related thus. The revenue of the garyat (a group of 
villages or a division) of Kasegaon (Pandharpur-Sholapur) was assigned ` 


` to the servants of the departments of Farrashkhana and Wahali or 


1 Sivacharitrasahitya, Vol. V, Nos. 877-908. 
2 [bid., Vol. V, Nos. 757, 758, 842-71; Vol. IV, Nos. 712-714, 
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Waheli(?), who actually realised it. for some years in the past. But. 
‘one Punjaji, a commander of Nayakji Pandhare, who himself was a 
Jagirdar under Bijapur sultans unlawfully drove away the revenue 
collectors of the two departments from the garyat and appropriated 
the qaryat and its revenue to himself on behalf of the Jagirdar. 
Though both of therm were -warned twice or thrice, neither the Jagirdar 
nor the commander tock any notice of it. Rataji Mane, the Desai of 
Mhaswad was, therefore, ordered by the then Bijapur sultan to drive 
him out of the qaryat. and band over its possession to the ‘collectors. 
>i the two departments and to punish the commander Punjaji in I 
such a way tbat he would never dare to foil trouble again in the 
walter. The first two farmans Nos. 1 aud 7 are dated the Ond ot 


Muharram and the 23th of Shawwal 1076 A.H. (6-7 -1665 end E 


21-4-1666 A.D.) respectively and purport to the above effect.” It seems ` 
that though the first farman was issued in July, 1685, the Desai 
could not do anything for about nine anda half months and hence 
the farman No. 7 to the same effect was again- issued. After the 
receipt of this new farman Rataji Mane took immediate steps, with ` 
great efforts chastised and drove away Punjaji from the qgaryat.and | 
handed over its possession to the proper persons. Therefore, farmans 
Nos. Sand 10, dated the Sth of Zilhijja 1076 and the 29th of Muharram 
1077 A.H. (2-6 and 22-7-1666 A.D.) respectively were issued to him 
in which he had been congratulated for taking immediate and proper 
steps. He was presented with royal robes of sultan Ali Adilshah 
TI and was again advised not to allow any other servants of Pandbare 
or Punjaji io do any harm to the qaryat. Believing that farman 
No 8 might not have reached Rataji Mane, farman No. 10 practically 
similar to No. 8 was again issued. 


l Five jarmans, v iz., Nos. 2-6 refer to one and the same episode, 
i e., Mughal-Bijapur — From Alamgirnamah ! we know that 
after finishing the. éxpedition against Shivaji, the Great, Jaisingh, 
the Mughal General began his operations against Ali -Adilshah II on 
the 22nd of Jumada I of regnal year 8 of Aurangzeb (22.11.1665 A.D.). 
The Bijapur sultan consequently had to make preparations and 
collect forces against Jaisingh ;, for farman No. 2 points out that 
Rataji Mane was ordered to proceed to Bijapur with his troops on 
the salkh (80th). of Jumada 1, 1076 A.H. (28-11-1665 A.D.). The 
‘other three farmans Nos. 3-5) which are dated the 10th of Shawwal 
1076 A.H. .(6-4-1666 A.D.) were issued by Ali Adilshah II and give 


1 Bib, Ind. Edition, p. 968. 
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the details of Inams and other favours conferred on Rataji Narasingha- 


rao Mane of Mhaswad on the representation by Sayyid Iliyas - . 


Sharzakhan that Rataji took à very prominent part and served very. 
faithfully in Sharzakhan's fight with Jaisingh. Oniy three days ` 
before the date of issue of these farmans Sharzakhan had already 
died. But he must have represented the case before his death and: 
he might have even known the decision." No. 6 which is dated a. 
week later than Nos. 3-5 again supplies details about one more inain 
| _ bestowed upon Rataji Mane m this very connection. | 

No. 9 is a farman issued by Ali Adilshah II, is dated the 3rd 
of Muharram 1077 A.H. (26.6.1666 A.D.) and purports to the follow- 
ing effect: One Narsoji with thé help of one Yashavantrao Mankoji 
Patel claimed the dues of Chungi and with some troops attacked the 
Revenue Collector of one Malagaon, working for the pages of the 
department of ,ward-robe and carried away 229 cattle and other 
belongings of the inhabitants of the village. The two intruders had 
no business to -commit such depredations in -the village as 1b was 
assigned to the said pages. Now Rataji Desai should immediately ` 
on receipt of ‘this farman punish the two persons properly, hand.over 
to ihe villagers their entire belongings and both he and the village 
officer should. report to the Court in the matter. So that the village. 
may flourish more khan before. The two persons d immediately - 
be arrested and sent to the Court. : 


But by far the most important of all the papers is farman No. 
ll. It is dated the 18th of Ramdan 1077 A.H. (4-3-1667 A.D.) and 
was issued by Ali Adilshah II. The purport of it runs thus: Siva’s 
horsemen are bent upon laying waste the simta (group of villages) 
of Hirapur near the city of Ahsanabad (Gulbarga). Rataji, therefore, 
on receipt of this farman should immediately hasten to join 'Asil, a 
commander of the royal cavalry and Bajaji and Mahadji (N imbalkars 
of Phaltan), and should evince his loyalty by chastising Siva’s 
horsemen. farmans to this very effect have been issued to the above 
persons also. This must be considered altogether a new-movement 
of Shivaji's horsemen as it hag been nowhere referred to is the sources: 
already published. We know nothing about Asil. But Bajaji was 
the brother of Saibai, the eldest wife of Shivaji ` , and: Mahadji, the : 
son of Bajaji, was Shivaji s son-in-law. From Haft Anjuman’ cited | 
in Sarkar's ‘Shivaji and his Times’ we know that in November 1666. 
A. D. d who sided with ihe Bijapuris had sonie skirmishes: 


1 4th edition, p. 159. 
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with Mughal commanders of Jaisingb. This farman points out that 
Mananik and his fatlier Bajaji about March, 1667 A.D. still sided with 
the Bijapur sultan and as such they were ordered to appose Shivaji’ 8 
. men' who either feigned to side with the Mughal general Jaisingh 
` -or who began to raid independently: against “the Bijapur Kingdom. 
Be it noted here, that there isan expre’s reference to the latter 
effect.’ | | 


T, however, rather doubt whether Rataji Mane joined the three 
Bijapuri commanders mentioned in this farman. 1 even suspect 
that he was most probably dead by the time of the receipt of this 
order. For there is a Marathi letter? of assurance issued by a 
. Bijapuri Commander to Sidoji, the son of Rataji Mane which skeds 
more light on this incident. It is dated the 11th of Zilqada Shuhur 
year 1067 (25-4-1667 A.D.) and purports to this following effect : 
Though Rataji Mane was all loyal, the servanis ol one Khzirkhan 
Panni raided his residence, killed him and sent his head to the 
commander as an evidence. His ton Sidoji, naturally through fear, 
turned out a wanderer and there remained nobody to look after the 
cultivation of his pargana of .Man in which Mhaswad was situated. 
Sidoji was, therefore, assured of safety and kind treatment. Now as 
^ farman No. 11 was issued on 4-3-1667 A.D. it must have reached 
.. Rataji Mane after a week or so, i.e., by the 10th of March, 1667 A.D. 
He might have even started with his troops; but Khizrkhan’s 
servants, thinking that be had turned a traitor, killed him in a 
skirmish. Had he received the farman and had he taken it with 
him, there was no chance of his murder: I, therefore, suspect that 
Rataji must have been killed SES the receipt of this farman through 
some misunderstanding. . 


Farman No. 12 which was issued by Sikandar Adilshah, is: dated 
the 15th of Skaban, 1084 A.H. (15-11-1673 A.D.) and is addressed tb 
Sidoji, the son of Rataji Mane who as we have seen already died 
some-when before 25-4-1667. A.D. In this farman he has been 
congratulated for encamping in.tbe pargana of Khatava (North Satara) 
as per the royal order and for chastising, with considerable efforts, 
. the troops of the enemy when théy burst into the pargana, has. been 
presented a royal ‘robe of honour and has. been asked to join with 


` x givakalina Patrasara Sangraha, No. 1156 : Sub Records on Shivaji. 
? Sivacliaritrasahitya, Vol. V, No. 758. 
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his troops and co-operate witb, ‘the mU N agoji and Esu Pandita 
appointed by Khawwas Khan-tor chastising the enemy.’ 


` Then- comes: No. 13 a firman of Aurangzeb, dai the 21st of 
| Bhaban. regnal year 41 (23-2-1698 A.D. 2 and addressed to Nagoji, the 
. son-ol Sidoji Mane in which, on representation from 'Parbiyatkhan, 
be bas been forgi iven for bis past misconduct and Has been promised 
a deserving, post-and position in the Mughal army on condition that 
. he- serves the Mugbal emperor quite faithfully. Nagoji seems to have 
> changed bis side since the death of'Amritarao Nimbalkar, his brother- 
Arj- law, m a battle with Santaji Ghorpade and even caused his 
murder! A Marathi translation of Lutfullahkhan’s.letter * ` points 
7; out that it was he who first assured him of safety and good behaviour. 
^ But this farman points out that it was Tarbiyatkhan who 2 ard - for 
. Nagoji in the Court. 


E No. 14 is an order dated the 17th of Safar regnal year 1. of, "rds 
probably Kambakhsh. (9-5-1707 A.D.) and is addressed: to. Nagu 
 Manya. Herein hei is 'asked to submit his demands through his pleader | 
so that. the same- ‘might receive due consideration and appointing: a 
deputy in his place: should: repair to the Court with his troops and 
assistants on recovery of his health which was, however, expected. 


The underlying motive of Kambakhsh in sending this letter must have d 


‘been to: collect forces id contest the throne which: was vacant at this 
iime. j 


SS The Jost document is à letter of Farrukhaiyar's time and was z 
sent by Asafjab, the first Nizam, as is evident from the legend of the | 
seal. In this letter Radhabai, the widow of Nagu Manya, has been. 
asked to see the Nizam with her son upon which her demands might 
be considered instantly and PORTED , Unfortunately this document 
bears no date. S- | 


it d 


1 For Khawwaskhan and his activitics and Shivaj's counter-activities p'ease vide. 
Sarkar's ‘Shivaji and his Times’, 4th edition, pp. 19-191... SE and Esu tandita appear 
to be some high officers of the Bijapur Court. i 

2 Sivacharitrapradipa, pp. 38, 39. z SEN ` 

3 Sanads and Letters, p. 85, No. 60.° ar, 7 
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y uem /us. now deal with the important questions of individual 
ri K of majority will versus minority will, of State and Government; 


and - of - political obligation as they stand In the light of Rousseau’ B ores 
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doctrine of the general will. , we BEN 
If (e general will, expressed in law, is unconditionally _ 

obligatory upon all members of the community, can there be any scope ` 
for individual rights? In his theory of the state’ “Rousseau says, | 

` “If thé state or city is nothing but a moral person. tbe life of which 

consists in the ` union of its members, and if the most importånt of ils ` 

cares i8 that ọf self- preservation, it needs a- ‘universal and compulsive 

` force to move and dx id every part in the. manner Tros. expedient 

> for the whole . .-.. It is admitted that whatever part. “of bis power, 

*: ploperty and libe ty each one alienatés Dy the social compact is only 

that part of the whole of which the ‘use is important to the 

= community. Here 16 may appear that Rousseau largely reduces the 

power . ‘of the State. He, however, at ‘once ‘qualifies the ‘above ` 
siatément—‘‘but we must also admit that thé sovereign alone is judge 
of what i is Important.” Does this totally destroy the: possibility of 
individual rights?//It is clear that Rousseau finds no possibility of a 
conflict. betweerf the individual and the State- : for r he Drs on the 


assumption that t the rights s of the individual ` ate e implicit i in the > very ` 
| nature of "sovereignty itself. "T6ATI the. services. ‘that a citizen c can — 


epee a -~ A » 


= nee ee = 
render to.the State He owes: to it as soon as the sovereign. demands. : GER 
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Dien 
them ; but the sovereign, on its 5 part, cannot i impose. on ils eubjedtay 
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any burdéi "which ` is useless. to the community; “it cannot even wish 
'to* do so, for, by the law of. reason, just ds by the law of nature, 
nothing is done ‘without. a- cause. SE Can the individual resist the 
.. decision of the.state when tbat decision is ‘‘useless to the community, 2” 
Rougseau cleverly avoids the question with the following reassurance : 

“These distinctions once: admitted, so untrue is it that in the social 


E 


] Social: Contract, "Boók 1, ; Chapter IV. 
2 Ibid.’ E ` a? 33 
3 Ibid. ae 3 Y E aS San 
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contract there is on the part of individuals any'real- ren gegen ër. 
their situation, as a result of the contract, is in reality preferable to ` 
what i it was before, and that, instead of an alienation, they have only 
‘made an advantageous exchange of an uncertain, and precarious: mode. 
of existence for a better and more assuréd one’, of natural independence ` 
for hberty, of the power to injure others for their own safety, and of 
iheir sirength, which others might overcome, fora riglit which the 
social union renders inviolable. ‘Their lives also which they have. 
devoted to the State, are continually protected by it, and in exposing E 
their lives for its defence, what do they do but restore what they have -. 
received from it2” The individual therefore, needed-no rights because 
the contract is the means of giving him all the freedom. which he had 
previously possessed. The general will assures all his patiral rights. 
(Rousseau himself raised the question why a dissehtient. minority ;' 
should reaily be subject to. the decision of the majority, and ‘should be. 
: - bound to acce pt this decision against its own will: j He sought to solve" 
the difficulty By simply denying it. “I reply that the. question : is. P 
wrongly put." (Whenever a proposal, is put to the vote in abs, as 
assembly of the people, the question is whether it accords. with fla: " ue. 
volonté générale, qui est .la leur’: “When, therelore, the opinion -*:: 
| opposed to my own prevails; that simply shows:that I was mistaken, 
and that what I considered to be the general will was not so. Had- 
my private opinion prevailed, I should have done E SE other - | 
than I wished ; and in that case I should not have been free.’’ * This, d 
supposes, it is irue, tHat all marks of: the: general will are still in ihe: I I 
majority.” This i is a highly artificial and, in fact, a paradoxical line." ~ 
of reasoning. As John Morley has said’, “We can scarcely imagine — 
more nonsensical sophistry than. this. `The proper answer evidently is, 
that either experience or calculation has taught the citizens in a popular ` 
government that in the long run it is most expedient for the majority | 
. of-votes to decide the law. In other words, the inconvenience to the 
B minority of submitting to a law which they dislike, is less than the 
Si incorivenience of fighting to haye their own way, or retiring to form a 
separate community. The minority submit to obey laws which were. 
made agaist their will, - because they. cannot avoid the necessity d 
undergoing worse inconveniences than are involved in the submission.’ 
. Rousseau who vías at one time appreliensive of the potential tyranny of” 
Locke's glorification of the majority, now finally becomes an advocate S 
of majority rule. But even here, there is the difficulty of the standard - 


1 Social Contract, Book IV, Chapter II. Je Peel 
à + 'Would' in place of ‘should? is the more appropriate expression here. 
2 john Morley: Rousseau, Volume IJ, p. 185. 
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E Salue) C What - criterion .are. we 46. measure the value of any. 


a a: 
particular will of a majorityg Barker has "said, ** Sanity’ is a vague E 


*— at t 


criterion. : (The criterion of: 'generality' which Rousseau sought to 


apply, when he argued. in favour of a: ‘ceneral will’ which was general 


ju virlué of- having’ tLe quality and the value of being directed to 
the general interest, is a more definite criterion.. But even if we have- 
some definite criterion `of .value, (bere are further difñcülties which 
still await us (as Rousseau’s own struggles are. 'suffitienl to show)" 
"When once we have imported. dualism into - the - ‘majority, principle. 
Who is the fina! judge superior to the decision of the mayjorily; who: 


jo _ possess fess: value, avd the willof the minority greater, must the 


: vill .of the minority prevaii? Po ask these two questions is to realize 


. dt once that: the importation of the Ges of quantity over and above the 


a idea of of quanti ty, and as something. separate from the idea of quantity, 


i may. -inyolvé the destruction of ihe majority . principle, and pro tanto; 


, the négation of democracy, "Ar J ox 
` (Rousseau. makes a distinciion betwe en state and government. 


——«— MÀ 


“The government is simply. the executive of ihe “general will Ss Tt 18 
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notar separata” ‘Organ or entity created by the contract with definite 


powers and rights of its. own. -Thé essential contents of the social 
‘contract can be reduced to one, DIS. *t the "total alienation to the 
. whole community of each associe: quud all his rights." ° From 
the words " to the whole community’? we see that=for Rousseau it 
is not, as in the case of Hobbes, ihe government which possesses 
the authority, but the community itself. “I -say, then, that 
sovereignty being nothing but (a exercise: of the general will, can 


never be ‘alienated, and that the sovereign power, which is only a 


collective being, can -be i4 itself alone ; ss power indeed 


“mittee: 7 the Siet. The DC mer rely exercise in the ik 
; Name, jas ** simples officiers du souverain, ' (he power “which -the 


people bave given them, and naturally, the sovereign people can 


jimit, alter and withdraw these pówers whenever it pleases. The 
government therefore has powers only as a subordinate body. No 


action of the government which is not in pursuance of the orders of 


1 Barker, Reflections bm Government, p. 66. 

2, Social Contract, Book 1, Chapter VI. 

` 3 Hobbes has spoken of three foros of State— Democracy, Aristoeracy and Monarchy— 
though he has taken pains to establish that Monarchy is the best form cf state, 

"4 Social. Contract, Book IT, Chapter I. 
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will apply the. geriterion of value toits will? If, when. the judge is . 
found and the: chierion applied, the will of the majority is discovered. - 
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| ihe general will can be justified. Periodical assémblies of the "people 
will check and control governmental action to bring it into conformity 
with the general "wil whenever the soveréign n meets, the 
governor ceases to exist. “ In Rousséau' s intention,” ' says Sabine, 
“the theory of the ‘ general will gre ally. ene the importance 
of government”). | Ed | 


- 
Ki 


SC (The problem of" politica al obligation is solved by Rousseau oñ tie 


. > plea that freedom of the: individual becomes a reality only by sub- 
mission to the Law which is the expression of the general will) In: 
` Geneva M. S., Social Contract, First. Draft,” Book ‘Ty, Chapter VII, 
- Rousseau asks the: ‘question ` “ By. what mystérious skill was the 
means discovered for.bringing mén into subjection, in -order to make 


them fre e? For employing in the service of the state thë. possessions, 


D ^j 


‘the. arms, the very life, of all its members, without constraining 


them and. without consulting them? For enthralling their will with 
their own permission? For vindicating their consent against their ' 
refusal ? And for forcing them to punish: themselves. when they do 
| that which they. bave not deliberately willed? How cam it come 
about that they obey while none commands them, that they are.” ' 


-servants and yet have no master; all the more free in truth, because 


under the appearance ol subjection, no one of them loses ; any part 
of his liberly except that which runs counter to the liberty of another? 
These miracles are “the. work of Law Nt is to the Law alone that. 


man owes justice and freedom.” * Here, indeed, we come across the 


paradox of" freedom— de bringing men into subjection in order to make 


them free,” '' vindicating their consent against their refusal," *'for- 
cing them to punish themselves when they do that which they have 
not deliberately willad':. All these are true because the genéral will ` 

stands for, the “social good and is always right. The general will is | 
eu that identity between my patlicular will and the wills of all of all my. 
associates in the body politic Jwlich makes it possible to say that in 

all social cooperation and in’ submitting even to forcible constraint 
when imposed by society in the true common interest, I am obeying 
E myself, and am actually aitaining my freedom." * hé exercise 
of ‘the general will transforms. mere government into self- government. 
The’ inierest ofeach becomes the interest of all.; the pure for mal wili 
of each is consequently identified with the demand for complete. self- ` 
IERIA RIDE in society. ) | 


- 


1 Sabine, ‘A History of. Political Theory, p. 499. j 
2 Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of ihe State, Chapter V there ‘particular will’ 
stands for the willas a citizen), 
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What useful purpose does this céncept of general will' serve in 
political theory: ? | 


The term. ‘general -will 7 "ie frequently used for that “ common 
conviction—and. will. which arising in the area ‘of ‘society, Í transmits" its 
action ar and ‘Operation: “info the ares of the state." ! In other Words; 
the basis. of democracy is not force; "not even passive consent but. 


active will. , Society , therefore, is an organic: unity." 


A 


DN 
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he term ‘ géneral will.’ may conveniently be used’ i in certain 
cases. As Barker says, ‘‘ In favour of its use- -we may. argue ‘that a 
national society, as KZ and as distinct UN the state; develops in | 
the course of its" common life a growing -. general conviction about 
the just and. proper order of the relations of its members, and a 
growing g general will for the establishment and mainten noe of" that: - 
order ag its own way of life and type of ‘civilization. This has been: | 
ive aao development ot. French national society ; it has” equally 
been the line of development of British national society. Upon this 
‘basis we may go on to argue "that the national “stale, as-the legal : 
‘Incorporation of a national society, should acknowledge this general. 
will at each stage, in the form and expression which it has attained : 
at that stage, as the ultimate standard of its action. Thus conceived, 
the general will, as a contemporary thinker has-said, is ‘the standard 
by which political willing should be guided " ; in other words t is 
the ultimate and BE will üf wë can rightly use the werd 
‘will') by which the immediate and day-to-day will of the governing 
authority ought to be determined, as it also i Is the ultimate will (it 


again we can rightly use that word) by which the will of the citizen 
ought to be obliged. s | 


On the other hand, the term * genéral will > must be used with 
sufficient caution. Firstly, the general will is a conviction as well 
às a will about things or ‘ objects’. This is a matter of the ‘ , mental 
character ' of the wil. Secondly, the general will as will'is not a 
momentary impulse but a permanent trend.of will which grows with 

time. Thirdly, the area or residence -of_the general will is not the . 
state but society. ` For all these reasons, Barker. concludes,’ ‘‘ The. 
qualifications are so numerous that we may well come to the conclu- 
sion that the general will i is almost of the: mature of ihe -will-o'-the 
wisp. The truth which- that term -is designed to express may be 


1 Barker, Principles of Social “and Political Theory, p. 202. | 
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stated more simply.in other terms, Instead of committing . ourselves 
to the notion of the primary or supreme sovereignty of the general 
will, we may prefer. to speak of the primacy of a socially created and 
socially developed conception .of justice—that last and most majestic 
sovereign which stands behind and above the ‘sovereign’ constitution, 
as that, in its turn, p behind 2 above the 'sovereignty' of ihe 
parliament of the state.’ I E | 


<Laski has insisted that a true theory of politics depends above 
all things upon the rejection..of the conception of the general will.» 
Firstly, the irue self. of tbe individual'is not always rational, t" 
is an impression produced by a variety of acts, good, bad or 
indifferent. Secondly, it is not correct to say that. “ the e will that 
is willed by the real self is. identical in every member. of “society, en 
Political philosophy starts on the assumption that there ‘is 
a variety of human wills <There is no single will devoted.to a 
common purpose; Dr.. Bosanguet has said that all state action 
is at bottom the exéréise of the real will of society. ‘‘But if this 
means that social life is ultimately the product of a single and rational 
mind organising its activities-in terms of a logical process, it is 
contrary to every fact we encounter in daily experience." Therefore; ` 
in so far Housseau's- conception of the general will seeks to interpret 
the unity and nature of the ‘body politic’ in terms of a. sole, rational 
will, always right, always directed to the common good, we can. 
array important objections against it. ''"The general will, practical ' 
instead of eemimystic 1 terms, really. means the welfare of tl E" commu- Ü 
nity as a whole ; and when we enquire how that general will is “to 
be known; we come after much shuffling, upon the will of tbat.majority 
in which Locke also put his trust. - Rousseau's general. will, indeed, . 
is at bottom no more than an assertion that right and truth should .. . 
prevail ; and for this also Locke was anxióus. But be did nol think.. I 
an infallible criterion existed for its-- détection, ‘and he was salisfied ` 
with the convenience of a simple numerical: ‘best: ids : 


OY The followers of Rousseau “tought to interpret the politics of 
great national states in terms of Rousseau's general will. Tf the . 
docirine ig torn from the environment of smaller communities, it does 
supply a theoretical basis of popular sovereignty and also becomes a 
principle of the democratic national state. . But Rousseau never, 
devoted his thought io the ‘problems of gfeat democracies like the 


1 Laski, Grammar. of Politics, p. 30. 


2 [bid., p. 34. 
3 Laski, Political Thought (m England from Locke fo Bentham ,p 60. 
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theory of representation, of public. opinion, df. ‘the party system, etc. 

As a result, the doctrine of the general will does not help us much 
towards the sdlution of ` any problems of actual. government which are 
. mostly resolved by-considerations of expediency. 

Tha doctrine of the general will emphasizes the tr ath that there 
‘must bea living and inherent identity of interest in every society ; 
and the task of government is: 46 secure and enhance it. Any will 
short of: this is not. general , will but the will of. à class or section.) 
Rousseau might have developed ‘further al the implications of this 
'princple i in actual governments. MacIver points out 1 that “Rousseau 
was too impatient and doctrinaire tò to do it justice." ` “He might’ have 
shown, for example, how the general will is revealed: in the spirit of 
nationhood, how it is the logic of all professions of loyalty, how in 
hours of crisis it may break through all the conflicts of particular, and 
opposing interesis and make itself the undispüted master of the state, 
how at other times it remains below the surface as ‘the final check 
on disruptive forces. He might have shown: how the general will 
creates through the ages that ‘spirit of the laws’ “which so impressed 
his predecessor: Montesquieu. He might, have shown how it is blindly 
present in the solidarity of the most primitive peoples, how it struggles 
to fuller, if yet always partial, expression in the evolution of what 
we call democracy. Lastly, he might have presented it as the ideal 
iu the.light of which the policies of government should be judged J 
| But Rousseau wanted a hasty and impossible identification. of the 
"ideal and the actual, an attitude-all too readily followed by- his 
Hegelian disciples. - He fell consequently into some dangerous 
fallacies, which vitiated his treatment of a fundamental truth. (He 
B accepted the facile” ‘identification of the ‘will for the general good’ 


with. the ‘will of the generality” and after defining his ‘general 


will” in n the former sense continued as if it were simply the ‘will of 
- the ^people'. The latter may be the actual sovereign but it may still 
-be far from the ideal sovereign which Rousseau postulates. He was 
unwilling to consider the necessary implications of majority rule. The 
weight of a vote carinot be politically determined by the disinterested- 
ness of, the motive whi ch inspires it. A.whole people cannot ` legis- 
late except in a tiny city-state, a stage to which the world; in spite" 
of the ‘citizen of Geneva’, 18 little’ likely to return. ' Even. if it ,could, 
„it would still be at most, majority, not unanimity, upon which govern- 
ment would rest. Rousseau sought his ‘general will’ on the surface, 
instead of in the hidden foundations of the'state.''" . 


1 Maciver, The Modern State, pp. 444-5. ' 
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Critics, it seems, haye not been altogether fair to Rousseau. 
There were reasons why: Rousseau disliked particular associations, 
groups; -ete. . in the state. It Was just because the' ancien regime 
gave privileges t o groups and-orders, e.g., the orders of the nobility, 
privileged corporations, etc. Rousseau does noi say that associations 
can be'abolished in large states but perfection can only be an attribute 
of a small, not a large state. ‘Moreover, be had no experiencé of 
the problems of a large state... Similarly, he dislikes: ‘representation’ 
with a good reason. His. caprini: of representative g government 
Was s so-]imited that he cannot be blamed for not anticipating modern 
party politics. Iu his “Discourse on Political Economy", he admitted: 
the necessity for smaller communities. ` | EE 


DI 


The condition ofthe General Will are, of course, proper educa-. 
tion and absence of inequality. Rousseau knew perfectly well that 
this was an ideal; He knew that the vety notion `oÍ mg was 
an E 3 + | l 


. [Much of the criticism against the concept of the General wi 
is due to the shape given to it by. idealist thinkers. (Rousseau, i 
any case, cannot be ‘dissociated from Bosanquet’s idealism nan 
Rousseau uses the General Will in a manner which enabled” Bosan: ` 
quet to equate. the ‘real’ and the ‘rational’. “As Barker says, Bosan- 
/ quet sets Rousseau in his true place as the founder (or rather thé 
refounder) of the. idealist "or philosophical theory of the state. The: 
_plirase, - ‘veal ele coinéd bý- oe to give precision: to 
` Rousseau” 3 idéas. -When Rousseau says, “the unvarying will of: Zu 
"ihe: meinbers. of the society is the general will’, he indicates See 
universal aspect of the individual’s rational will. By obeying làw- * 
which, in the Aristotelian sense, is “reason without passion' man acts - 
in accordance with the concept of moral freedom.-.In ‘other words, ` `: 
law is the expression of thit side in us which can make us. máster- 
‘of ourselves in ‘the. platonic sense. Take, for instance, the following 
twò conclusions of Bosanquet : 


“The negative relation of the self. do ‘other -selves begihis to 
. dissolve away before the- conception of the common sélf’’ and “the 
negative relation of the:self to law and government begins to disappear 
in the idea of.a law: which expresses our real will as opposed to our . 
. trivial and rebellious: móds" Bosañquet obviously draws his conclu- 
sions.Írom the formula of Rousseau : : 
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“Each of us puts in common. Gs “person ` aud his- whole power 
, under the supreme. direction of the general will; and in ius we 
receive every member as an indivisible part öf the whole.” ‘‘Forth- 
with, instead. of the individual ‘personalities of all the contracting 
parties, this act of association produces a normal and collective: body, 
which is composed of as many members as the assembly has voices, 
and which réceives from this same act its unity, its, common self, 
its.life and its will." dE | d 
Bosanquet also. made clear the logical distinction between. a 
Judgment of 2 Allness.and a true. Universal Judgment. The Judgment | 
of. Allness is Rousseau's “will of all’, which is the sum of particular 
wills; the true ‘Universal Judgment” stands for: Rousseau” e General 
c Will. As Blüntsebli says, by summing up selfishness we: cannot 
have unselfishness.’ (Our criticism is- that. Bosanquet ignores that 
aspect of human character which makes it difficult. to give effect, to. 
the idealistic view in loto. He ignores the actual and therein lies 
the danger. An imperfect state cannot be presented ‘to pene world as 
8 perfect. embodiment of ideal,V `. à 
|. In discussing the “majority” point we are, " course, dealing 
with Rousseau at his weakest. We get most out, of the concept of 
the general will by trying to find out what it means rather than how . 
i di works. | : = e ¿ f 
In reply to Maclver B criticism, there is a lot-to say in favour 
of Rousseau’s defence. ~Maclver’s criticism is -somewhat gratuitous 
" and misplaced. ` | don s DESEN 
B _“Laski has gone to the other. -extiome. He has takona a perverse - 
TG view. -of things.” Man has passion: as s well aŠ reason. Eu Ko this E 
.is s do be untrue- to realism. | " D 
A The General Will is less à fact han the very. presupposition of 
get at all: This is the way too in which we. should approach the 
‘social contract, It is a mistake to expect from a political philosopher” 
` what we can get from a social historian or a party. politician. Against 
Maclver we can say that the ‘General Wall’. eoheépt: does. precisely 
what -MacIver wishes that- Rousseau ‘might. have- shown"; As a 
concept i illuminates the foundation of the spirit of nationhood. and 
all the subsequent points he makes. ee E 
To identify the General: ‘Will. with the wil] of all cis; to 
misunderstand it. [4 The conception. of the “Geëneral Will ‘as the will 
for a state is a “most valuable contribution to the understanding of 
‘the basis of democracy) It implies the identity ot. government and 
governed, i.e., self-government and in’ this “its: value ‘is noi tied to 
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the time and. plied | in which Rousseau wrote bis Social Contract.’ 
It is an ides, which throws: as much light on the basis of a modern 
nation state as on the cantorial government. Moreover, Rousseau’s 
hatred of despotism is pronounced throughout his writings. 
| Tn the history of political philosophy the newness of Rousseau's 
“political theory lies in his basing the eoncept of social obligation not 
on consent but on ‘General Will’ "The vocabulary of law, right, 
etc: was a familiar one but the notion of ‘will’ was a new one. ( In 
his stress on the general “will Rousseau antedates Kant’s autonomy. 
of will and that of the post-Kantians. Kant’s ‘good will’ is the will 
` which wills universally. This is certainly reminiscent of what 
‘Rousseau says about general will and we have it from Kant himself 
E “that he always regarded Rousseau as the thinker who in the realm 
y oi ethics ‘awakened him from dogmatic slumber’ .) For Rousseau 
pue * ad ethics are one. In the ‘General Will’ he is Using an 
organic analogy: society is a moral being with a will. A^ 
It is easy to u n Gn cle nent or amy stiacatios into the idea 
aim the ‘General Will. This is in fact the Idealists' contribution. 
I There is much in Bosanquet which puts the modern reader in mind 
» of C. G. Jonge ‘Collective Unconscious’. CWe must?not hypothetize 
w or.objectify the state as a super-e entity distinct from the individuals 
` who compose it, for at the end of that, road may lie totalitarianism, 
. we must confine ‘curselves strictly to Rousseau and hot be misled by 
false and insidious metaphysics.» Rousseau’ S ‘concept was not a 
matter of feeling but of ‘will’, t.e., rational conviction which is 
something" very different. | He did not have in his mind the super- ` 
S reg of modern oe buta separate entity which SE itself 
Z \ by the general will. UP 
S | We do have experiences of the General Will, e.g., in” unanimity 
at a meeting, in the “sense of the meeting’ which is — 
part of Quaker experience, and, of course, in the notion in, e. ES dies 
bring it home—‘the Indian movement for independence jin 
British experience" during wartime. In each case it is a sil for 
rather than of. Counting heads becomes of insignificance at such ` 
times. In times of crisis:we do not need Gallup Polls. 
/We have only understood Rougséau on an elementary level if 
!7 we stop at what he says on the majority principle. The concept of 
A the ‘General Will’ is something that Rousseau finds in the ‘hidden 
foundations of the stata’, dl | f 
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ANNUAL CEREMONY FOR THE PRESEN- 
TATION OF THE CALCUTTA -` 
UNIVERSITY ‘BLUES’ 


Su N. K. Gnosn, B. A. L.L.B. (Leros), BARRISTER-AT- Law, 


, Coins Calcutta VIDEOR Sports Board 


> 


‘The Annual Ceremony of the Calcutta University Sports Board 
for the presentation of University Blues, 1954-55, took place at the 
Council -Chamber; Raj Bhaban on 30th March, 1935 in the morning. 
Those present at the function included the members of the Sports Board, 
representatives of the Colleges, the recipients of the Blues, some mem- 
bers of the Senate and other guests, Shri B. B. Ghose and Shri 
Kalidas Roy, Members of the Syndicate, evinced their interest in 
Sports by their presence. | 


The Chaitman of the Bros Board Shri N. K. Ghose, and the 
General Secretary Dr. D. Chakravarti, Registrar of (he. : University, 
introduced the members of the Sports Board to thé Chancellor. The' 
Chairman then requested the Chancellor to distribute the Blues and 
gave in this connection the following account of the activities of the 
Sports Board during 1954-55 :— ` , 

The Session opened with the Football league tournament which. . 
commenced from 7th July, 19094. 30 Colleges participated as against 
26 in last session. Matches were keenly fought and in the end— 
R. G. Kar won the league Championship with Charuchandra as run- 
ners-ups In. the knock-out tournament 35 colleges participated 
including six Moffusil colleges as against 3lin the previous year. 
Scottish Church College won the Trophy with City as runners-up. The, 
Football season concluded on the 30th September. 


Inter-University Football: The University team was elected and 
was sent.out in October to take part in Inter-University tournament 
which was held at Sagaur. The Calcutta team lost in the North Zone 
Final to Allahabad. | mE | 

Swimming : Inter-Collegiate Swimming competition was ‘held in 
September. The team championship was won by Vidyasagar College. 

Inter-University Swimming: Calcutta University participated in 
the All-India Inter-University Swimming Championship which was ` 
held in Madras in the last week of September. Our University 
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. finished secondi in | the swimming g championship’ and was runuers in the 


Water-Polo Tournament. 

Cricket League: 24 Colleges participated in the, League Louie 
ment and Asutosh College won the Champi onship with Vidyasagar 
as runners-up. & > 


m 


Cricket Knock-Out - Besteet: 24 collegas dini in this ` 


iournarient and Asutosh became the winners with: St. Xaviers as 
runners-up. d i 

Basketball Tournament: 12 Colleges participated and Asutosh 
won by beating City Commerce in the Final. 


Volleyball Tournament : 16 Colleges joined in this competition 


` and Bangabasi College won: by beating.City in the Final. 


Tennis Tournament: 8 Colleges played in this tournament. St. 
Xaviers won with St. Pauls as runners-up. 

Hockey League: 18 Colleges joined the League and St. Xaviers 
and Seóttish Church became the Broun: champions. ` . Championship 
has not yet been decided. - Sr 

Hockey Knock-Out Tournament: 16 Colleges are playing in this 


` tournament which is now being held. — , « š 


University Athletic Championship. was -held in January. More 
than 200 competitors from 25 different colleges participated. College 
championship was won by St. Xaviers and two students L. Dhiman 


of Scottish- and C. Davies of St. Xaviers tied for the Tndividual 


championship. ‘Athletic trials were held in December 1954 to select 
an University team for the All-[ndia Inter-University Athletic Cham- 
pionship which was held in Aligarh. Students were invited from all 
Colleges to take part. A University team was selected which parti- 
cipated in the Inter-University Athletic Meet. mE 

Athletic Proficiency Tests: These tests are now being held and 
more than 100 students have participated uptil now. 

"The Chairman also . thanked the Chancellor for his kind efforts in. 
securing another playground on the Maidan which it was stated, had 
been made over to Bangabasi' College and Asutosh College. He also 
remarked that the University Ground on the Maidan was the best 


. utilised of all the grounds and was kept engaged throughout the year 


and pleaded for further help from the Chancellor in securing another 
ground for the students of the University and its colleges. In con- 
clusion Shri Ghose voiced the desire of the members of the Sports 
Board for closer contact belween the Chancellor, who is the President 
of the Caleutta University Sports Board, and its members. 
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Dr. D, Chakravarti, Registrar of the, University andthe General i 
Secretary of the Sports "Board, next read out the names of the reci- " 


pients of the Blnes. 


The following i 18 tbe list of Blues for 1954- 55. 


"uL 


I. Swimming ` 


(Championship held at- Madras) 


i. B Pande, Caplain Vidyasagar 
2. A. Kar. . IT 
8 8 Karmakar T 
4. R. Sinha af 
5. 8. Ghosh " 
6. A. Chandra » 
7. K. Saha Scottish 
8. S. Bardhan Bangabasi 
9, 8, Chatterjee City 
10. WN. Nag yi 
11. City Com nerce 


K. Mebarotra 


| TL.- Athletics | 
(Championship held ab Aligarh! ` 
8. Mukherjee, Captain Scottish- 


ls 
Church 

2. K. Mukheree ` i 

3. L. Dhiman 35. 

4. C. Davies St. Xaviers | 

5. F. Groser " 

6. H. Hicks Ns 

7. J. J. Pattam » 

8. B. R Kapoor " 

9. R. Lal T 
10, A. Das ` Midnapore 
li. K, Ghose Bangabasi 
19, J. Chatterjee T 


ndis Ei F = 
mm Co DÄ rs 


Leg 


- 
= 
E 


12. 


@ í oa Eh ep SE 


IIT. Football 


Tournament: held at Sagaur) 


- A. Mitra, Captain C, U. Laws. 


D. Ghose ET 
R. Guha ` Asutcsh 
S. Sen T SS 
C, Goswami 2 ñ 
A. Chakravarty Scottish Church 
D. Mojumdar T 
T.: Roy | Sarendranath 
.R. Bose City 
M. Dafadar w 
T. Ganguly Vidyasagar 
B. Ghose Dangabasi 
. - T. Munshi R. G. Kar Medical 
B. Mojumdar Surendranath 
IV. Cricket 


(Tournament held at Patna) 
G. Chakravarty, Captain Asutosh 
S, Banerjee 


R. Guha- 
K. Bhattacharjee 


H. Moitra Vidyasagar 
T. Banerjee - T : 
K. Mitra, " 

8. Bose $i ` 

P. Ghose Charuchandra 
8. Kar City 

G. Lahiri Cal, ‘Nat’ Medical 
Kunal Dutta St. Xaviers 


The Chancellor then distributed the Blues to the students and also ` | 
gave away his own medals to C. Davies (St. Xaviers) and Li. Dhiman 
(Scottish Church College) in absentia, both -having tied for the Indivi- 
dual championship in tbe last Inter-Collegiate Athle'ic Meet. 


In addressing the students the Chancellor observed inter alia as 
follows :—''Itis gratifying indeed that the students today are sports. 
minded and I hope that this interest in sports on their part will ever 
grow. Students have also their duties towards the country. Their 
training in sports should so strengthen their moral fibre as to make 


them loyal and effective citizens of tomorrow”. 


Dr. Mookerjee while 


jos 
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distributing the Blues remarked that only one Muffusil student 
namely A. Das from’ Midnapore was a candidate for the Blue-‘and 
that there was none from his own Alma Mater namely the Presidency 
College. He regretted that the number of sports-men ' was negligibly’ 
. poor in the Muffusil. He wanted Muffusil students to take more 
interest in sports. 

Dr. D. Chakravarti, the Registrar of | m University, moved a 
vote of thanks to the Chance! lor which was heartily responded to by ` 
all present. | Pam 

The function ional wea affer a group photo of the members of , 
the Calcutta University Sports Board with Dr. H. C. Mookerjee; the 4 
Chancellor of the University and the students who received the ‘Blues’ 
had been taken... — " | Po ; E 


w 


CRITIQUE OF MARXIAN SOCIOLOGY ` 


| II 
Dn. V. P. Varma M.A., PH.D. 


Professor of Political Science, Patna College 
III. "Tum SOCIOLOGY OF CrÁSS-STRUGGLE 


The dialectic discloses in nature motional tension, its resolütion 
and the further generation of a tension. Im a sense, reality is this 
mobile process. As applied to society, dialectics reveals “a tension 
\ between opposing classes," but dialectics is only the method. `7n the 
realm of nature the dialectic is applied to matter in motion: (which is 
not a mental abstraction but the ultimate reality) and in society if is 
. applied to a given social reality. Dialectic does not create -the social 
structure ; it is the method of operation of the -volving -social- being. | 
Marx and Engels point-out that the introduction of private “property 
and division of labor generite.. classes with opposed interests. The 
exploitation of nature by man which begins human history, gradully 
leads to the exploitation of the majority by a handful of: organized 
minority. The history of mankind reveals a continual tension. In 
ancient Egypt, Babylonia, India, Greece and Rome, slaves were 
exploited. by the nobles. In Medieval Europe and in medieval 
India, peasants ‘were oppressed’ by the landlords. Capitalism 
accelerates the miseries of the workers. Hegel believed in the 
progressive concretization of the weligeist, through human history, 
in its search for freedom and the social medium of this was war. 
Marx substituted the historical concept of the political-military war of 
Hegel by the social war. __ s 

Marx confessed that the theory of class war was not his 
discovery. He says: ‘‘....and as to myself, no credit is due to me 
for discovering the existence of classes in modern society, nor yet the 
struggle between them. Long before me the bourgeois historians had 


1 *"These warring classes of soziety are always the products of the modes of production 
and of exchange, in a word, of the economic conditions cf their time’’ (Engeis, Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific). a 

2 B. Groce, Historical Muterialism and the Economics.of Karl Mara. : 

3 The doctrine of class war has received a great impetus from the emphasis on concepts 
like survival of the fittest, natural selection, etc. which have been emphasized. by evolntion- 
ists like Darwin, T. H. Huxley and Spencer. The moralistic conception of evolution, as 
sponsored under the philosophy of pre-established harmony has been substituted by the 
‘conception of a ceaseless fighting for survival. Some of the philosophers like Heraclitne, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Adam Muller and Sorel have glorified viclence and war. Some poets 
exalted war as the display of national, martial and cohesive virtues. Hence I think the 
Marxian sociology cf class war has received added impetus from thesa developments, 
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described the ‘historical development of this class struggle and 
bourgeois economists, the economic anatomy of-the classes. What 
I did that was new was to prove > - (1) that the “existence of anes 
is only bound up with par ticular, historic phases in the development 
of production, (2) that the class Struggle necessarily leads to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, (8) that this dictatorship itself only 
constitutes the transition to the abólition of all classes and toa, 
classless society.’"? .'This letter of Marx makes clear that the forces of- 
production generate social relationships. which are the real operating 
forces in society." Conditions in contemporary Europe proyided Marx 
with this basic social insight. The Revolution of 1848- was the first ` 
social revolution, but Marx had already formulated his theory when 
this revolution broke out -In a sense, the French Revolution, which 
"Marx along. with some of thé French historians inierpreted as- a 
bourgeois revolution generated social tensions on a great scale; more 
than previously, because the bourgeoisie now newly entrenched in ` 
power wanted to crush the other classes. _ Hence, Marx thought that 
the bourgeois democratic revolution must be supplemented by a social 
‘proletarian, revolution. - “Phe course of history marching from the 
general felicity of primitive communism had advanced.to the stage of 
` -capitalism when: "Marx wrote. Capitalism had .with merciless 
vandalism engaged ina process of. expropriation of all'wealth from 
` others and had concentrated . that in the hands of a few. It: was the | 
negation of the older communism. Marx sounded the gospel of ne 
‘expropriation of the _expropriators, the negation of the negation.* 


D 


! K. Wasa ati to J. Wedemeyer (March 5, 1852), Selected Works of Mara I, 
871. 

d . 2 Regarding the sociology of social change. Engels points out : "The final causes of all 
social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, nobin men’s brains nof in men's 
better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes i in-the modes of production and 
exchange. They are to be sought, not in the philosophy, but in the economies of each epoch. 
The growing perception that existing social institutions are unréasonable and anjust, that 
reason has become unreason, and right, wrong, is only proof that in the modes of production 
and exchange changes have taken place, with which the social order, adapted to earlier, 
economic conditions, is no longer in keeping,” 

"The modern. bourgeois society that has sprouted from: s ruins of feudal society 
has Ee done away with class antagonisms, It has but established new classes, new 
- conditions of oppression; new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 

77. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, ‘however, on2 distinctive feature. 
` Tt bas simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more splitting up 
into two great hostile camps, into’ two great classes facing each other—bourgeoisis and 
proletariat.” (The Communist Manifesto). 

4 Karl Marx, Capital I, pp. 836-87: ‘‘Along with the constantly diminishing member 
of the magnates or capital, who usurp and monopolise ail advantages of this ] process of 
transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation : 
but with this too grows the revolt of the working-class, a class al ways” “increasing in numbers, 
and disciplined, ‘united, organised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself . , Centralisation of the means of production and socialisation of labor at 
last reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. The 
integument i$ burst asunder. The kneli of capitalist private property sounds. The 
_expropriators are expropriated .... But capitalist production begets With inexorability of 
“law of Nature, its own negation, It is the negation of negation.” 


~ 
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Bourgeois democracy perpetrating. horrors on the majority was to be 
replaced by a “proletarian democracy. Marx wanted to indicate 
plainly the immediacy of the coming revolution in the Communist 
Manifesto. 

Marx paid homage to the services of the bourgeoisie in the 
advance of civilzation. Id spite of its ills, and inherent contradic- 
_tions, bourgeois capitalism is a necessary phase in the dialectical 
march of social ‘reality. Capitalism concenirates industry and the 
concentration of industry unites, mobilizes and educates the workers. 
Hence : ‘capitalism renders service to the cause of labor according to 
Marx. "This aspect of historical materialism produce a moral problem 
for the Russian Marxists at the end of the 19th.century. They 
wanted socialism but there was no. capitalism. in Russia Hence, on 


one'side their dialectical philosophy made them long’ for capitalistic - 


industrialisin out of the womb of which socialism would emerge, and, 
on the other band, they threw up violent vitriolics ag jainst the horrors 
of that Pu n 


eme — < 
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emergence of the classless gociely reveal ‘Wiis as a social hi e 
and asa social prophet. With an exa ggeration characteristic of a 


prophet he said: “The -whole history of mankind... . has been a `” 


history of class struggles, conflicts between exploiting and exploited, 
ruling and oppressed classes. . `. The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician 
and plebian, lord and sert, guild master and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor aud oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, 
carried on an, uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight 
that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of 
society at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes.’’ 
Marx’s prophetic character in his analysis of history was revealed 


in a double sense. First, by regarding the historical processes as 


characterized by a conflict between the exploited and the exploiters, 
he pointed out the tragic note running throughout history and. this 


was in sharp contrast to the facile generalizations of the romantic 


theorists of history.” Secondly, Marx gave to the oppressed a faith 


1 Lenin, State and Revolution (New York, 1997), p. 37: "Here [in the Dur 


Commuie] we observe a case of transformation `of quantity into quality, democracy, 
- introduced as fully and consistently as is generally thinkable. is transformed from capitalist 
democracy into pot nb democracy from the state, (i.6., a special force for the 
suppression of a particular class) into something whichis no longer really the state 
in the accepted sense of the word." a 


2 Tlistorical materialism tries to emphasize ‘the tragic role of the masses in tbe 
politico-economic development of the social pattern. Other theories of history are content 


with analysing the ida of the hig military generals or financial magnates. Marxism tries - 


A 
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in an absolutely sure victory. The ZEN dialectic was T—— i 
to be in favour of the oppressed proletariat and not the exploiting 
bourgeoisie." Marx thundered as a messiah : “The communists 
disdain to conceal their views and aims. ‘They openly declare that 
this end can be atiained ‘only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let thé ruling classes tremble at a communist 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose, but their ‘chains. 
They have a world to win. Workingmen of all countries, unite.’ 
Hence Marx not only analyzed the situation, but he. also ` prescribed 
the remedy as a ‘social doctor: Engels pointed out the necessity of 
the economic emancipation of the proletariat through a political — 
struggle. It is not in the psychoiogy of an expioiting class to make 

a’volintary | renunciation of power. Hence, according to the Marxists 
these must be a forcible‘ overthrow of the bourgeoisie. ` 


Tugan-Baranowsky thought it possible to separate the class war 
theory from the theory of. economic intérpretation of history. But 
according to Marx, economic relationships determine social relation- 
ships and hence’ it is difficult fò separate the two. In his diagnosis 
of history Marx makes class antagonism the analogue of the. constant 
tension in nature. Revolutions are the locomotives of History 
according to him.” He says: “From the-very moment iñ which 
civilization begins, production begins to be based on ‘the antagonism 
of orders, of classes and, finally on the antagonism between accumula 
ted labor and present labor. No antagonism, no progress. “That je 
the law which, civilization has followed down to our own day. 
“Itis this rapid and passionate development of class "antagonism . ` 
which, in old and complicated social organisms, makes, a, revolution 
such a powerful agent of social and political progress.” " The 
relations of production are the necessary outcome of the forces of 


ss 


to go deep into the origination of bistorical movements. Kropotkin has written that to the 
ordinary man the big rail roads are great ‘achievements-of engineers but he would see 


beneath them bones and blood of thuusands of laborers. Critics of Indian art and 


architecture are fascinated by the matchless beauty of the Taj Mahal zt Agra; But to the 
penetrating vision of Mahatma Gandhi the Taj Mahal represents the stiffering -and sweating l 
labor of thousands of workers. Re 


eg 


L Marx has attempted to change the entire outlook of the proletarian Gt ‘and 
hope for a communistie society has rep'aced the former Christian servant ardour for the 
kingdom of heaven or the Hebrew belief in the Return of David or the theological faith 
‘in, Resurrection. 


` 7 “An oppressed class is the vital condition of every society based upon the SEH 
of classes. The emancipation of the oppressed -class, therefore, necessarily implies the ` 
creation of a new society; Iu order for the oppressed class to’ be emancipated, it i 
necessary that the productive powers already acquired and existing serial relations should- 
no longer be able to exist side by side" «Poverty. of ae P. 189). 
3 Poverty of Philosophy, pp. 65-66. 


4 Revolution and Counter-Revalution, p. 64. š pu. IS eau ` y 
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production. History proceeds to eege the ever-growing 
antagonism and discrepancy between the characters of the forces of 
production and of the social classes." T" 
Regarding the Marxist st sociology of class-struggle Maclver points 
out: “‘Certainly in the confines | of Western civilization, the Marxist 
dichotomy is too simple and sweeping to fit the facts of ihe class 
system. So broad a division and so sharp a cleavage is more applica- 
ble to a feudal order, such as that of pre-revolutionary Russia, than 
toa complex industrialized society ...... [Under the more complex 
conditions of Western society] on the one hand, there are many 
influences uniting the classes which this system sets in stark 
opposition to oné another; on the other hand, there are many variant — 


and intermediate forms of class sentiment which cannot be fitted . 


into the system.” Marx thought that the. growing éxpansiveness 
of the capitalistic system would stratify society into two big cams. 
In 1848 he found about eight classes in Germany because capitalistic 
conditions had not yet matured there. ‘In France and Austria also 
there were not clear-cut class. boundaries. ' Marx and MacIver 
stand poles. apart. Marx would say that capitalistic industrialization 
fostered the stratification into two sharp classes, But this point is radi- 
cally denied by MacIver. The example of the United States substan- 
tiates the point of MacIver. The failure of the post-war communist 
coups in France. and Italy also shows that there is no clear-cut class 
antagonism in those countries. But in defense of Marx, it can be 
said that his was concerned with a large hypothesis and not a rigid 
statistical analysis. Certainly empirically applied it is very difficult to 
draw the strict line of division of classes: Marx and Engels always 
emphasized the conservative, even reactionary role of the peasants’ 


1 Certainly since the French Revolution the class struggle as the vitalest force in 
history and society is coming to be recognized. During the Restoration period in France, 
historians like Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers recognised the class struggle as the key 
to the understanding of French history. There is no doubt now as to the bourgeois character 
of the French Revolution of 1789. A class ‘consciousness was acutely present in the 
Revolution of 1848 in France, and the bourgeoisie could defeat the workers only by the 
collaboration of the peasants. ‘But I do not think that class consciousness was present 
in-the Russian peasants in the 19th century or the peasants in India before 1920, nor could 
they be expected to fight for their rights then. No doubt, since the time that competition 
was advocated as the mainspring of economic life by. the classical economists, clags, 
consciousness has become accentuated by the terrific clashes in economic sphere. According 
to Marx; the only class which is revolutionary is the proletariat. The lower middle class, 
the small manufacturer, the shopkeepers, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight against 
the bourgeoisie to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the middle class, 
Hence they play a conservative and not a revolutionary role. : 

2 R. M. MacIver : Society, 9nd ed., p. 177. 

3 [n the third volume of Capital, "Marx speaks of the penetration of capitalism into 
agriculture and the consequently greater exploitation of the peasents. Bat the revolutionary 
role of the destruction of the -exploiting classis never entrusted by Marx to the peasants, 
Only the proletariat which increases in power and organization, with the advance of capi, 
talist large-scale production and the capture of world-market by finance-capitalism, can lead 
‘all the exploited classes to revolutionary front and can emancipate them. 
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. but according to the necessities of the Russian situation, Lenin and 
e Sc Stalin always stressed the common destiny of the passant. and the 
proletanians. 

Maclver points out also to the neglect. of the ‘middle classes’ in 
‘the Marxian scheme. “Marx believed ina ‘law of _accumulation o of 
capital. which would reduce an ever-larger portion « ‘of f the ' population 


S to ihe ° proletariat class, In other words, he thought, of the middle 
classes as a merely tempor ary obstacle to his system, But, although’ 
. he proved right in predicling the tendency towards a greater, concentra- 
. tion of the control of capital, his prediction regarding ihe dissipation 
: -of the middle classes’ bas notin any degree been confirmed by the 
course of recent history. The evidences which we possess, in the 
- forth of income-tax returns, statistics as to the number of small inves- 
‘tors, and so forth, resist any such conclusions.’’? No doubt ‘almost 
all industrialized western countries have firmly established middle 
classes, but when it comes toa political or a social revolution the 
middle class psychology is vacillating. They would turn-toihe side 
of the higher aristocracy if thereby they can safeguard their position. 


indicate the possibility of the transcendence of class-interests. Marx 
and Engels said with regard to the worker: ‘Modern industrial 
jabor, modern subjection to capital, the same in England as in France 
in America as in Germany, has stripped him of every trace of national 
character.” But this is not proved by historical. examples, When 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk concluded between Germany and a com- 
ex amuriist Government of Russia, was put before tbe" German Reichstag 
l in 1918, only the Independent Socialists rejected’ the treaty; the 
majority Social Democratic party merely abstained from voting show- 
ing that the concept of labor solidarity isa myth. German socialists . 
followed an annexationist policy. International affiliations based on 
class sentiments are only partly shown by ‘the communist parties of 
Europe. The attitude of the American communist-party is-cautious. 


Moreover, the ethical praises showered on the missions of the 
proletariat are not- accurate. . Berdyaev points out that due to the’ 
influence of -Bakunin Marx“ emphasized the messianic cult of the 
profetariat. But if economic self-interest is the calculus of class 
orientation, it is not clear why the proletariat should urdergo a moral 
regeneration and identify its interests with those of the society. ` Stu- 
dents. of social psychology have pointed to the secret desire “of the 
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` Maelser, Society, p. 118. | - ae 


Nationalism and patriotism are powerful.forces still and they ` 
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wage-earner to amass a fortune and become a small capitalist himself, 

and to his indifference to establishing the salvationist scheme of ER 

classless society. The capitalist, on the other hand, is less brutal than - 

Marx and Lenin paint him to be. Besides, not merely class-struggle ` . 

but class-co-operation is also a significant factor in social history. E 
The doctrine of class war fails to take account of his historical 


forces when the total or partial legacy of one civilization is transmitted 
to another. The influences of Graeco-Roman culture: on the formation 


of the western culture and of the Buddhistic religion and philosophy 
on the development.of Chinese culture cannot be interpreted as class 
repercussions. Hence it is evident that class- strugg cle is at best one. 
aspect of human history and never is the sole factor. SS 


sN s usommgit ANALYSIS OF IDEOLOGY AND ITS- ROLE 
IN HISTORY 


The forces of production lead to the formations of relations of 
production and these . latter lead to the generation of the ideological 
superstructure’. Here à.very fundamental problem of epistemeology 
is involved*. How do these various social relationships give birth to 
‘the ideational concepts and categories? But nowhere have I found 
Marx stating that all, political and spiritual-philosophical ideas of 


1 Marx was deeply influenced by the Left-wing Hegelians, but he soon seriously criti- 
cised them in The German Ideology. Marx was of a realistic temparament and from the 
sojourn in Paris he could very well analyse the hollo« and bombastic abstractions of the new 
Hegelians. The-young Hegelians wanted to effectuate a social revolution by à mere revo. 
lution in intellectual categories. Feuerbach wanted people to exchange their imaginations 
for thoughts which correspond to the essence of man. Bruno Bauer wanted to (ako m critical ` 
attitude towards ideas and Max Stirner wanted to knock out ideas out of heads of people and , . 
this would lead to the collapse of. reality. Marx could not tolerate “these innocent and child- 
like fancies, the kernel of the modern young Hegelian philosophy'. Marx wanted to expose 
the pettiness, the. parachical narrowness of this whole young- "Hegelian movement, Marx 

condemned them as staunchest conservatives. The old Hegelians, according to Marx, had 
comprehended everything as soon asit was reduced toan Hegelian logical category. The 
young Hegelians criticised everything by attributing to it religious conceptions or by pro- 
nouncing it to he of a theological character, The wholé influence of this movement remained 
confined to a on -sided elucidation of Chri- -tianity from. the point of view of religious history. 
Marx complained that it did nof occur to sny one of these philosophers to make an enquiry 
into the connections of German Philosophy arid German reality. This attitude further illus- 
trates the empirio-historieal approach of Marx. In The German Ideology Marx points out 
that the exploiting class at the helm of the affairs of government always tries to impose its 
own ideology: on the ruled ma:ses. Hence he says “Free ruling ideas are nothing more than 
the ideal expression of the dominant material relationships, the dominant material relation- 
ships grasped as ideas. According to him the existence of revoluti onary ideas in the 
particular period presupposes the existence of a revolutionary class. d 


3 “T consider the ultimate suprainacy of economic development established in these 
spheres (i.e., philosophy and literature), but it comes to pass within conditions imposed by 
the particular sphere itself in philosophy, for instance, through the operation of economic 
influences apon the existing philosophie material handed down by predecessors. Here eco- 
nomy creates nothing absolutely new (a novo), but if determines the way in which thé exist- 
ing material of thought is altered and further developed and that too for the most part in- 
directly, for it is the political, legal, and moral reflexes which exercise the greatest Ge . 
influence upon philosophy.” (Engels, Selected Works of. Marx. I, p. 287). l 
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particular era take their origin from production relationships. He says 
they correspond to the latter. Engels at times says that the ideologi- 
cal superstructure is a reflex or reflection of the production relationships. 
Hence, if the latter view considering ideology as only the "rees" is 
stressed, we are relieved from the extremely difficult problem of tracing 
* the exact genesis of Védantism, Newton’s theory of motion, Max 
Planck's quantum, mechanics, and the Buddhist view of emancipation 
in the prevailing mode of production. Historical materialism will not 
hazard such a big hypothesis. It would only say that -the basic 
formulations of scientific-philosophical problems might be Motivated 
by socio-economic forces or if might even say that the large social 
` conclusions from a given scientific-philosophical theory may be due 
‘to socio-economic relationships. In this sense the theory appears 
` plausible and such has to be said for it. S 

Jdeology according to Bugels, i8 a process accomplished by the 
so-called thinkers indeed, but with à false consciousness. The ideo- ^ 
logist dealing with history imagines he is dealing with a process of 
thought, although he may be dealing with- hard external ‘facts.’ 
It-seems that Engels is referring to some special- ideologis, may be, 
‘the; German “‘ true socialists.’  Critieising the ideologists Engels 
says: ''And since the bourgeois illusion of the eternity and finality 
of capitalist production has been added as well, even the Victory of 
the physiocrats and Adam Smith over the mercantilists is accounted 
as a sheér victory of thouglt—not as the reflection in thought of 
changed economic facis, but as the finally achieved correct under- 
standing of actual conditions subsisting always and everywhere—in . 
fact if Richard the lion-hearted and Philip Augustus had introduced ` 
free trade instead of getting mixed up in the crusades, we should 
have been spared five hundred years of misery and stupidity.’ 

The Marxian emphasis on the socio-economic origin of the ` 
idealistic ‘superstructure has some truth in it. Indeed it is very 
difficult to accept the view in its extremist formulation as the econo- 
mic structure of society being the causal factor in the genesis of. 
science and philosophy. It is highly exaggerated and probably even 
absurd. But it can be pointed .out that the actual material needs 


1 F, Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Selected Works of Marz I, p. 465 " Every ideology, 
however, once it has arisen, develops in ¢onnectioa wish tha givea concept-material, and 
develops this material further; otherwise it would ceas»to be ideology, that, is occupation 
with thought as with independent entities, developing independently and subject only to 
their own ‘laws. "That the material life conditions of the persons inside whose heads this 
thought process goes on, in the last resort determine the caus» of this process, remains of 
necessity unknown to these persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideology." 


' ^^? F. Engel’s letter to Franz Mohring, Selected Works of Mara I, pp. 889-90, 
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of the society have sometimes, led to great inventions and to formu- : 
lations of great philosophies. As Engels says: “ Science depends 
far more still on the state and the requirements, ‘of technique. Tf 
society has a technical need, ‘that, helps science forward more than 
ten universities. The whole of hydrostatics (Torricelli, etc.) was 
called forth by the necessity for regulating the mountain streams 
of Italy in the 16th and 17th centuries. We have only known’ 
anything reasonable about electricity since its technical applicability 
was discovered. But unfortunately, it has become the custom in 
Germany to wae the history of the sciences as if they had fallen 
from the skies." It is difficult to accept this view. We accept that ` 
in some cases social needs have led to scientific and technological 
inventions but not always. It would be unfounded to assert that _ 
a large number of technical inventions were necessary to be made 
only by the gocial needs of western society. Why “should not the 
` social. heeds. of the Hindus have led to invention of the printing press 
in the third century, B. C.? Empirically examined, we can only 
assert that some scientific and some philosophical theories have arisen 
to satisfy social wants. dë 


Professor Schumpe ter ‘tries to trace the legacy of Marx on «erba 
recent developments in sociology." ‘‘The economic interpretation 
of history does not mean that men are consciously or unconsciously, 
wholly or primarily, actuated by economic motives. On, -the con- 
trary, the explanation of the role and mechanism of non-economic 
motives and the analysis of the way in which social reality mirrors 
itself in the individual psyches is an essential element of the theory 
and one òf its most sighificant contributions. Marx did not hold 
that religions, metaphysics, schools of art, ethical ideas, and political 
volitions were either reducible, to economie motives or of no impor- 
tance. He only tried to unveil the economic conditions. which shape 
them and which account for their rise and fall. The whole of-Max 
Weber's facts and arguments fit perfectly into Marx’s system. Social 
groups and classes and the ways in which these groups and classes 
explain to themselves their own existence, location, and behavior, 
were of course, what interested him most. He poured the vials of 
his most bilious wrath on the historians who took ‘those attitudes 
and their verbalizations (the ideologies or as Pareto would have said, 
derivations) at their face value and who tried to interpret social 
reality by means of them.. Bat f ideas or values were not for him. 

1 J, A. Schumpeter :— Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, pp. 10-11. I S 
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prime movers of the social precess, neither weré they mere smoke. 
If I, may use the analogy, they had in the social engine the role of 
transmission belts. We cannot touch upon, that most interesting 


: post-war development of these principles which would afford the best 


instance by which to explain this, the Sociology.of Knowledge (Wis- 
senssoziologie of Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim). But it was 
necessary to say this much because Marx has been persistently 
misunderstood in this respect. Mven his friend Engels, at the open 
grave of Marx, defined the theory in question as meaning precisely. 


„that individuals and groups are swayed primarily by economic, motives, 
which in some important respects is wrong and for the. rest piteously 


trivial”. It is difficult to accept Professor Schmpeter’s view that 
Marx makes clear the way in which the social reality mirrors itself 


-in the individual psyches. Ultimately it involves a question of the 


` theory of knowledge. The human psyche is not a passive sheet where 
the. social forces of production are automatically mirrored. Even if 
the interactive nature of the whole cognitional process is accepted, it 
is not clear what are the psychological mechanisms and stages of this 
reflection. Mannheim/s. thesis is that epistemology, as also the. whole 
totality of human knowledge, is not solelynoological, “but-is rooted 
in the social . prozess. Gi e wats to advocate a socially- y-historically 
oriented type of epistemolog y instead ol an. absolute static -maihe- 
‘thatical rationalization. Marx ‘tried tc to analyse the social situation and 


gege ed = = 


the existentional interests of any phenomenon:of collective thinking, | 
TEC RR TS E wal. 
According to Mannheim, this method of approach can be applied also | 
to Marxism itself. To this extent Mannheim seems, correct, but he 
takes an extremist: view when he says: '' historical materialism was 
materialsim only in name, the economic sphere -was in ‘the last 
analysis, in spite of occasional denial of this fact, a structural inter- 
relationship of- mental attitudes. - The existent economic system was 
precisely a ** system "', ie. something which arises in the sphere of 
the mind (the objective mind as Hegel understood it).' Mannheim: 
is misinterpreting Marx by engaging in a verbal duel.. The economic 
system according to Marx, is not a unique abstraction or an intellec- 
tual conceptualization but.is a name | for a complex structure of social- 
relationships. RUN Rd dot T 

The application of the-dialectieal method assumes a certain 


< amount of relativism in knowledge. Human khowledge is conditioned 


bythe set of facts and environmental situations constituting . social 
feality at a cretain period. Social reality is not an immutable fixed 


Se - 


1 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 229. 
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entity, but is a growing whole. Hence, human knowledge is- condi- 
tioned by the intellectual legacy ofthe past as well by the effective- 
ness of the instruments and apparatus of knowledge. Moreover, the 
class-character of social philosophy is also a vitiating factor at times 


and after detracts from the objective scientific character of a: theory 


ws 


by EE ] considerations, 


h PA Tue MARXIST TABORY OF THE Srare AND LAW 

According to Engels, the analysis of modern history pointed out 
that the political orders as represented by the state were subordinate 
and the realm of economic relations represented by.ihe ciyil society ` 
was “the. decisive factor. Hegel was only carrying on a conservative ` 
tradition when he considered the state to be the element determining 
the civil society.. Gigantic developments in the methods of produc- 


tion in modern times show that the state is to be explained in the - 


last resort by the economic conditions of the life of the: society.’ 
In earlier societies this was still more the cases. Engels says that 
not only the state and publie Jaw are deter mined -by economic rela- 
tions, but also private law. When the state become an independent 
power in regard to society, it produces forthwith a further ideology. 
Professional politicians, theorists of constitutional law and jurists of 
private; . law, try to obliterate the connection with economic facts of 
political issués because in each case the economic factor is manifested 
legally through judicial means. The relation of state power with | 
economia development-can be threefold.» The state machinery can 
acéelerate the economic operation, if can oppose it, or it can deflect 
it in other ‘channels. The jurist thinks he is dealing with a priori legal 
concept, but ai the time the principles are oñly economic reflexes." 
The modern state aceording to Engels is essentially a capitalist, 
machine, the state of the capltalists, the ideal’ personification of the 
total national capital. It is the summarized, reflected form of the 
economic desires of the class which controls production. Its’ executive 
is but a committee for managing the Aa affairs of the whole 
bourgeoisie. It is symbol of. the national “power of capital over 
labor, of a public force organized for social enslavement, of an 


| P. Engels, Preface fo the fifth English Edition. of. The Communist Manifesto, 
Selected Works of Mara T. p, 202: "TI... in every historical, époch; the prevailing mode of 
economie production and exchange, and tlie social organization necessarily following from 
it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from “which alone can be explained the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 

2 F, Engels's Letter to Conrad Schmidt, Selected Works of Mare I, p. 287, 

3 Referring to the bourgeoisie the Communist Manifesto says, “Your jurisprudence is 
but the -will of your class made into a law for all, a will whose essential character and 
direction are determined by the economic conditions of existence cf your class," Also 
Marx says, '' Positive law may and must-aller its decisions in proportion as the require- 
ments of social, that is, economie development, change." Capital, Vol. YII, p. 129. 
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engine of class despotism.’ This state machine would be destroyed 
in two stages. The bourgeois state will be replaced by the proletarian 
dictatorship which will concentrate and aggrandise the power of the 
state, The next step will be the withering :àway of the state with 
the consummation of classless society.’ 

So far as the rise of state-systems and legal systems is “concerned, 
it is possible tó accept that this is partly influenced by economie 
considerations, But to say that the whole of the state apparatus and 
the legal mechanisms are merely the modes of operation through 
‘which the dominant economic class tries to enshrine and strengthen 


its power,” is to be incorrect, from empirical stindurds. Hundreds . 


of instances can be pointed cut from.the beginnings of recorded history 
where the executive and the judiciary have-beén corrupted by the 
_ wealthy people, but they would not be sufficient to prove the thesis 
. that the state and the legal systems are only the means of oppression 
upon the masses. Engels’ view of the determination of the form of 
the state by the nature of the predominant economic relationship is 
difficult to be maintained in face of the fact that different types of 
economic structures arise successively without any corresponding 
change in the politics! structure as in post-war India and Great 
Britain. Moreover, the basic fact in the Marxian theory of class- 

warthe traisition to socialism—is effected not by an economic 
| action, put by the political overthrow of the Government. siet 

(To be Continued) 


1 F. Engels, Anti-Dühring (New York, 1989) p. 804: “And the modern state, too, is 
only the organisation with which Bourgeois society provides itself in order to maintain the 
general external conditions of the capitalist mode of production against encroachments 
either by the, workers or by individual capitalists., The modern state, whatever its forms, 


Ke 


is an essentially capitalist machine; it js the state of the capitalists the ideal collective ` 


body of all capitalists. The more productive forces it takes over as its property. tle more 


it becomes the real collective body of all the capitalists, the more citizens it exploits. The 
workers remain wage-earners, proletaians." K, Marx. Capital I, p. 96: *' This juridical 
relation, which thus expresses. itself in a contract, whether such contract, be part of a 
developed legal system or not, is a relation between two wills dnd is but the reflex of the 
relation between the two. It is this economical relation that determines 

the subject matter comprised in each juridical aci." 
2 From the conception that class-struggle is the determining force in social history, 
and adding to it the Hegelian view of the transition of guality into quantity, Marx 


formulated a view cf the fevolutionary and” forced downfall of the capitalist class by the 


organized proletariat. The state in the Marxian view is the instrument of class despotism 
for the oppression and exploitation of the masses. Thè Lockeean and Rousseauie view of a 

" civil compact is foreign and fantastic for him The proletariat after the forcible seizure 
of power trsnsforms the means of production into state property. In so doing, it puts an 
end to itself as the proletariat, abolishes class distinctions and puts an end also to the 
state as state. Throughout its.history the state is the means of exploitation by the ruling 
class which fortifies its position by a standing army, a trained bureaucracy and at times 
also by an obedient church. “When the state becomes the representülive of the society! by 
the socialization of the means of production it becomes superfluous. Socialization of 
forces of production is the last independent act of the state asa state. The state is nof 
abolished, if withers away. "This emphasis on the gradual automatic withering away of 
the state distinguishes Marxism from the anarchist philosophy which preaches deliberate 
destruction of the state 

3 Engels : * Society creates for itself, an organ for the safe-guarding of its general 
interests against internal and 


TURUSHKADANDA—A FINE ON MUSLIM 
. INVADERS 


Miss Puspa Niyoat, M. A. 
“Research Scholar, Govt, of West Bengal. ° 


The word ‘“Turushkadanda’ occurs in a conventional list of taxes 
lo be found in some of the inscriptions of the Gahadavala dynasty. 
Different scholars- have tried to ascertain its meaning, but a satis- 
factory interpretation, suiting the context, is still a desideratum. It 
is well known that the Gahadavalas- came into conflict with the 
Muslim invaders of the llth and 12th centuries A.D. The word 
"Turushkadanda' obviously must have some meaning connected with 
the Turushkas or these Muslims. There appears to be a substantial 
unanimity among scholars on this point. The rest is controversial. 
I'uhrer's! suggestion that itt means “taxes oüiaromatic reeds’ is not 
given any serious consideraticn. -AJl other interpretations, so far 
proposed, are based on the view that the expression came into use 
with the.advent of the- Muslims. Thus F. &. Hall? takes in to 
mean a *"Mubammadan amercement.' C. V. Vaidya? holds that it 
is the: name of a tax which was levied by.the Gahadavala rulers on 
their subjects and given as tribute to the Muhammadan rulers of 
the North-West. Pandit H. Sastri thinks on similar lines that the 
amount collected. m. .the shape of this tax, was utilised for paying 
the invaders off. Alternatively, it may have meant a tax which was 
raised to meet ihe-military- expenditure in fighting the Muslims. 
This is also the view, held by U. N. Ghosal, Smith and some others* 
who take it as a tax levied on: the Gahadavala subjects to meet the 
expenses of resisting the Turushka inroads. Some objéctions máy 
be raised against the theories referred to above. In the first place, 
if the Turushkadanda was a tax which was raised to be paid as 
tribute to the Muslims, or for- the. purpose of preventing invasions, 
it is not clear why such a-tax should have been collected precisely 
by those Gahadavalas who had succeeded- in defeating the Muham- 
. madans, wbich they claim to have: done on certain occasions. In 


1 JASB., Vol. LVI, Pt. I, p. 118. 


2 Ibid 
3 History of Mediaeval India, Vol. ae p. 211. 


4 EHI, p. 400 fn. 1 (4th Ed.); U. N. Ghosal—Hindu Revenue System p. 268; 
1HQ, Vol. XXV, p. 135 ff. I 
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the second place, if the tax was levied to pay the invaders off, it is 
equally not clear why. it was not raised at a time when it was most 
necessary as during the reign of the Gahadavala king Jayachandra. 
The word “Turushkadanda’ does not occur in all the available ins- 
criptions: of the Gahadavila dynasty. No interpretation of the word 
will be acceptable unless it can reasonably explain both its occurrence 
and omission in the different records of the Gahadavala rulers. 

Thé word danda in the compound Turushkadanda most probably 
means a fine. Tt is found in Panini’s grammar’ where it is taken 
as meaning an ‘amount. of fine by way of punishment.’* A few 
examples are also available. Thus a fine of two—pida coin mar ` 
be expressed in. the form of. ‘dvipadikarn danditah' ; similarly 
divéatikam danditah will mean a fine of 200 kärshāpaņa* etc. If: 
danda in the present case is to be taken in the same sense, *"Turush- 
kadanda? will mean a danda or fine imposed on a Turushka by way 
of punishment. It is particularly important to note the cases of 
iis occurrence and those of its omission in the relevent records. Its 
earliest use goes back to the time of Chandradeva, the founder of 
the Gāhadavāla dynasty. when it occurs for the first time in an 
inscription issuéd.in 1148 V.S. (1090 A.D.).*° Its use was disconti- 
nued from the beginning of the reign of Jayachandra (V.S. 1225. 
1169 A Du: while during the period extending from 1148 to 1225 
V.S. it is found frequently alluded to in the Gahadavala inscriptions. 
During this latter period the Gahadavala kings are known to have 
been successful in resisting the Muslims and maintaining their 
authority against foreign invaders. From different sources including 
f inseriptions it may be gathered that both Vijayachandra and Govinda- 
chandra had successful encounters with the Muslims. Both claim 
to have defeated their.opponents. We have no personal grants of 
- Madanapala, the second king of the dynasty ; those which refer to 
" his reign were executed on his behalf by his son Govindachandra 
and his two queens. It was as Crown-Prince that Govindachandra 
defeated the invading bands of Muslims some time before 1109 A.D., 
for the Rahan Plate," dated in that year records that “he again 
-and again by the play of bis matchless fighting compelled the 
Hammira Ge Amir) to lay aside his enmity.’ Thus*-ffom this ` 
and -other contemporary records it appears that the Muhammadaus ' 
V. 4 2 
V. 8. Agarwala—Indta as known to Panini, p. 418 
ET , IX, p. 809. 


I. A., XVII, p. 16, 18, 1.9. S 
I.A., XVIII, pp. 14-19. . : 
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were defeated during the reign of Madanapala by the crown- 
prince Govindachandra. ‘The tax Turushkadanda is mentioned in 
the inscriptions connected with the reigns of the first four kings, viz. 


Chandradeva, Madanapala, Govinddchandra, and Vijayachandra. The 


period covered by their reigns was one of success won in their con- 
tests against Muslim invaders. Vijayachandra was succeeded by 
Jayachandra. There are altogether 17 landgrants of his reign, out 
of which 15 were issued by the king himself. In none of these is 
-there a reference to the Turushkadanda. Bút- in the remaining two 
inscriptions of Jayachandra, issued during his father’s reign,. it is 
found included in the list of taxes mentioned. Jayachandra had an 
encounter with the Muhammadans on the plain between Chandwar 
and Htwah. He died in the battle field.” The last king Harisa- 
chandra ruled as a feudatory of the newly established Muslim power 
in Deli^ - | 


In the circumstances discussed above it does not appear likely 
that those yery Gahadavala kings, who succeeded in their struggles 
against the foreigners, had imposed a tax on their people to pay off 
the invaders. It is supposed that the tax was collected to meet 
the expenses of fighling-the Muslims ` how is it then that it was 
not collected by J ayachandra on whom also as on the others devolved 
the task of resisting the aggressors? | 


It may not be. unreasonable to infer that the tax was 
imposed upon the Muslims who were defeated by the Gahada- 
valas. It may have been imposed either on the prisoners of war 


as a price for their liberation or on the defeated invaders by way. 


of punishment (i.e. compensation). As the position of the Gahada- 
valas became weak, it was impossible for them to raise this tax, 
which accounts for its omission in the records of Jayachandra, as 
already mentioned. This omission cannot be reasonably explained by 
the supposition that the ‘‘Gabadavala vigilance for defence against the 
Turushkas- inust have been relaxed, probably in view of the increas- 
ing weakness of the later Yamini Sultans.”’* The idea behind this 
suggestion is- that the Gübadavülas raised this tax from their people 


| Opinions differ as to tbe results of Gáhadavüla struggles with the Muslims, The 
suggesti n regarding the meaning of "Turushkdanda' offered here is based on the acceptance 
of the theory, which is more.probable, that the Gahadavalas be'ore Jayachandra had not 
been defeated by the Muslims & were able to maintain their power intact. 

2 WWlliot—History of India, Voi. 11 p. 951; Briggs, History of the wise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India Vol. I p. 178; Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 8298.; 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Trans. by Heverty, p. 470; Cambrige History of India, Vol, LIT, p. 43. 
H. C. Ray—Dynastic History of India, Vol. I, p. 542 ete, 

3 Tripathi, Ibid , p. 934 fn. 3, 

4 IHQ. Vol. XXV, p. 135ff, 
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to fight the Muslims, but that thinking that the '"Turushka menace 
itself: was over", “Jayachandra discontinued it'".. The suggestion 
is based on an inference which has to be proved. "Then again, d6 is 


necessary to note that “a tax which was levied to pay a certain 


tribute, or to pay the invaders off or to meet military expenditure 
incurred iu resisting Turushka inroads, must have been reckoned 
as a central tax and consequently. collected in the royal treasury to 


meet the particular requirements for which it had to be raised and 
not left for Brabmana donees to realise it, as it has been done in 


the Gihadavala records.’’* The force of this argument cannot be 
denied. None of the interpretations, referred to above, therefore, 
ean be treated ^as fairly acceptable as they fail to-explain why a tax 
raised for a specific purpose should have given away to donees of 


Jandgrants. Jf, however, it Je supposed that the tax was raised 


from the Muslims as a penal measure, it wil explain how it was, 
possible for the victorious rulers to obtain it and impossible for the 
vanquished, like Jayachandra to have done so. It will, moreover, 
create no serious. difficulty in explaining the occasional grant of this 
tax to Brahmin donees, for it was quite possible that a part of the 
collection made in the treasury may have been sometimes given to 
those who were regarded as the pillars of Hindu society in this period. 


1 Txtract from a note by Dr. B. C. Sen. 


A FEW CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHING OF THE MOTHER- 
TONGUE IN SCHOOLS 


K. K. MookERJEBE, M.A., B.T., Dir. Sp. Ena. 
Department of Education, Calcutta University 
INTRODUCTION _ un 


The present article proposes to give a few concrete suggestions for 
the improvement of teaching Bengali in our secondary -schools includ- 
ing the Primary Department upto Class ITI downwards. 

Although Bengali is our mother-tongue, it is yet unfortunately 
one of the neglected ‘of school subjects." The present movement for 
correlation of studies can succeed best if the mother-torigue is made 
the centre of correlation. The possibilities of our language and the 
excellence of our literature déserve its recognition as the central and 
core subject in the curriculum of our schools, both “logically and 
psychologically. 

Tug TEACHER 


The University and then the Board of Secondary Education have 
of late recognised the rightful place of Bengali in the school curriculum 
by making it a major subject as wellas the medium of instruction. 
But very little has yet been done in schools to justify that recognition. 
‘The teachers seem tó attach no great value to ihis lift of Bengali from 
a position of no importance to that of the greatest importance in the 
curriculum. In most cases the subject is still in the hands of the 
least qualified members of the staff, especially in the lower forms. 
In order to improve the standard of teaching the mother-tongue every 
school requires several academically and professionally qualified 
specialist Bengali teachers, and the Head of the school is to keep it 
constantly in mind that Bengaliis not only the first subject of the 
curriculum: but a condition of school life and should be the nucleus 
of correlation of studies. Thisis the only one key to the rest of the 
suggestions that follow: 

AIMS 

Following G. Sampson it may be said that the aim of teaching 
the mother-tongue is four-fold, viz :— | 

I. Hearing—'To hear a plain thing in a plain way’ and under- 
stand it plainly. 

10—1883P—V, 
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II. Speaking—‘To say a plain thing in a plain way’. 

HI. Reading—"To read a plain thing in a plain way’. 

IV. Writing—‘To write a plain thing in a plain way’. 

In teaching the subject the teacher must never lose sight of these 
aims. In whatever he says or does in the class, he should always ask 
_ himself, **Does this help the realization of one or other. of the aims?” 

Now let us proceed to the discussion of the methods whereby the 
aims can be achieved in different classes. It should, however, be 
noted that the.aims mentioned above are neither separate nor separ- 
able, and that one af them includes the others more or less. Hence 
‘our discussion will be according to the degree of pre-ponderance of the 
one or the other of them. 


fto 
`. om 
- 


R Lo E (Aim D 
I ‘Hearing’ is the FE of language training. So let the pupils 
hear as much good Bengali as possible in the class. By ‘good’ is 
meant spontaneous, idiomatic and accurate. Oral method should be 
insisted upon right from top to bottom. This should be the principal, 
nay the only one, method for dealing with the children of Classes 
IIl and IV. E.A. Lamborn attaches greater importance to this 
method than to the written ones up to the last year of school, ane his 
contention seems to be quite sound. i 

-In Classes III and IV let the teacher do the moŝt of the talking. 
Let him talk in a free and easy manner. Let him take care of his 
pronunciation, accents and intonation so that they may be worthy of 
imitation, for the children will unconsciously imitate them. Let him 
talk about this and that of ordinary life—of the school and social 
environments—of the children’s home and outdoor activities and other 
things which they can easily understand. Let him also tell short 
stories and talk on matters of general interest connected directly or 
incidentally with thie lessons of the text. Twenty minutes from each 
Beüpali period may be devoted to these talks, and two full periods a 
week should be reserved for such talks and conversations. This will 
not be waste of time. On the contrary, better purposes will be served 
by it than by sticking to the books throughout. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that students should be made to join the talks freely. 

In Classes V and VI the same line of tulks should be followed; 
but matters of wider interest suiting the age and experience of children 
should be the topics here" The time for talks may be cut down to 
fifteen minutes a period plus one full period of 40-45 minutes a week. 
‘Children should be allowed equal share with the teacher in the talks. 
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in VII and VIII these talks should be about the general aspects 
of religious, social, civic, economic and political problems, and should 
be connected with text-book lessons as far as possible. One fall period 
a week may be reserved for free discussion without reference to text- 
books, the students having the larger share in. the talks. 

In TX and X even if no separate period can be provided exclu- 
sively for talks and conversation, some of the complex problems of 
everyday life, of national and international interests, of thought 
provoking matters such as the present position of the different classes 
and communities and their future in the light of the, social, political 
and religious history of mankind, must be discussed incidentally in the 
. text periods. 

If talks are. carried on serupulously:. on these lines ina "fresh, 
enthusiastic and; ‘sincere manner, the students wil] have a “good ground- 
work’ for (a) understanding the ordinary: “problems that confront them 
in life, (b) thinking over these problems, and (e) expressing themselves 
on all matters of general interest. 

. In other words, by the time the students take their School Final 
Examination they will acquire much of the qualifications necessary for 
successful participation in life. | 

Our principle under this head is—Let- the students hear as much 
good Bengali as possible and that on a variety of subjects and problems 
within their intellectual and linguistic capacity. As a supplement to 
the above suggestions we can propose the arrangement of the following 

from timé to time: | | | 
| (1) Lectures and speeches by eminent speakers in the school 
premises. In towns students may be taken to attend good speeches 
wherever they are delivered. | * 4 

(2) Linguaphone Records of good speeches, recitations; etc. and 
Gramophone Records of songs, playlets, etc. E 

. (8) Listening to Radio-talks where possible. .; 
(4) Witnessing 8 sood theatrical performances-and film., shows. | 


a. 


e 
Da 


II. Speaking (Aim 2) 


This is undoubtedly the most important aim for practical purposes 
of life. It should be the teacher's constant care that he may train all 
his pupils to express themselves in plain, concise and accurate 
language on all matters of everyday ] life. i 

The only method recoramended for plain : ud exact oral 
expression is Oral Practice. Unfortunately in our schools students are 
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passive listeners. Generally they are discouraged against expressing 
themselves. This not only retards their intellectual development but 
very often makes them shy ‘introverts’ unfit for taking an active part 
in life—unintelligible persons who canrot make their points clear to 
others, who often suffer and make others suffer too, not so much for 
igncrance as for inadequacy and inaccuracy of expression. Concrete 
examples may be cited here and there, almost everywhere; amongst us, 
Bengalees of average education. Defective schooling, . we must 
confess, 1s responsible for this sad state of affairs. 


Giving ample. opportunities for oral expression on varieties of 
subjects—should be our principle underlying this head. A few general 
suggestions are given below to show how such opportunities 
should be utilized in the school : 


(a) In class-lessons let the teachers give up their lecturing or 
telling habits except in what is required for the attainment of the first 
. aim noted above. Inspection notes of the "` School, Inspectorate 
constantly warn ieachers against the fault of too much talking. Let 
the pupils talk—make them talk, one and all of them. Put questions 
to them indiseriminately that they may always remain the alert, 
ready to speak. 


(b) Whenever the students speak, they must be made to speak 
in complete sentences. 

(oh Let the students speak with a full and easy voice. Let. 
their words be spontaneous. " 


(d) 'leachers of other subjects must not neglect or overlook 
faulty or defective speech or manner thereof on the part of a student 
simply because they are not directly concerned with teaching Bengali. 
They must always remember that Bengali holds the key position to all 
. subjects. 

(e) Never try to correct defective pronunciation or articulation 
or faulty language by... singling out instances in the class. Correction 
is to be done casually, as if it were an ordinary matter, preferably by 
repeating the incorrect speech correctly. 

(f) Individual attention must be paid to special speech defects. 

(g) Organic speech defects must be notified to the guardians 
and parents, and proper medical advice is to be sought for remedy. 


(h) All debates must be carefully conducted according to rules, 
and the teacher must make a concluding speech pointing out the 
merits and demerits of every separate speech rather sympathetically, 
and he should also suggest improvement of speech and treatment. 


D 
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TEACHING OF 207 


() In conversations, debates, speeches, ‘improvisations, panel i 
discussions, etc: all students should take part in turn. f 
Below is added a suggestive programme for routine-work in 
connection with oral exercises so far as this aspect of teaching is 
concerned. I 
n & IV 


No. of periods a week: 2 exclusive & 2 incidental. 


Activities: (1) Ordinary conversation about home, school, 
| games and other general interests. 
(2) Short stories by children. 
(3) Picture Reading. 
(4) Recitations. 


CLASSES V & VI 


No. of periods a week: 1 exclusive & 1 incidental. 
Activities: (1) Ordinary conversation—subjects as described 


for these classes, under Aim I. 


(2) ‘Telling stories. 
(8) Recitations, 
Special period: One (Saturday after school hours), 
(1) Debates. 
(2) ‘Littleman leciures’. 


Activities: (1) 


CuassEes VII & VIII 
No. of periods a week : 


same as for V & VI. | 
Ordinary conversation—subjects as described 
for talks under Aim I. (Classes VII~VIID 


(2) Recitations. 
'(8) Stories. I 
(4) Panel discussions. 


Special period: 


One of 60 minutes (Saturday after school 
hours). wl 


(1) Debates. 
(2) Speeches. 
(3) Dramatization. 


CLASSES IX & X 


No. of periods a week: One. 


Activities: (1)  Recitations. 
(2) Short extempore speeches. 
(8) 


Panel discussions. 
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- Special period : One of 60 minutes ill after school 
. hours). 


(1) Speeches. 

(2) Debates. 

(3) Dramatization. 
(4) Improvisation. 


Also,—CGeneral Recitations, 


Dramatization, ‘Twice a year—preferably on 
Songs, the School Foundation Day & 
f Speeches, the Prize-giving Day. ` 
i ` Improvisation. 


HI. Reading (Aim 3) 
INTENSIVE READING: READING ALOUD 


In all lessons that are to be read aloud,.great care should be 
taken to ensure proper (i) pronunciation, (ii) articulation, (iit) speed, ` 
(iv) punctuation, and (v) understanding. 


CnAssES III & IV | 


In the primary classes (III & IV) greater stress should be laid. 
on reading aloud than on silent reading. The reader for intensive 
reading should contain only such materials as the children may easily: 
understand and find EE ‘The rea ders should be short ‘books 

` ‘containing short lessons,” | 


In an intensive reading lesson; difficult words and new idioms 
or usages and grammatical constructién occurring in the lesson should 
* be diseussed' and practised beforehand. The class should then be 

asked to read the lesson silently. ` TIn the next step the teacher should 

give a pattern reading. If required he may read the lesson over 
again. The children should then be called upon to read extracts, 
preferably the whole, of the lesson one after. another. Reading in 
unison should not be used. Lastly, the teacher should put simple 
questions to test if all children have grasped the meaning of the lesson. 

It is better to correct a reading lesson by giving another mode! reading 

to the class, if time permits. 


EXTENSIVE READING : SILENT READING 


There should be plenty of story-books in the library suiting the 
age of the standard. These may be handed over to-the children in 
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the class-room, and thus silent reading can he encouraged. Children 
should be asked to tell the stories they -have read. ` 


MIDDLE CLASSES: V—VHI 


As to reading aloud the readers, the practice should continue’ as 
suggested above. As to silent reading, it should be regarded equally 
if not more important; in these forms.’ Books of general interest and 
story-books should be lent to the students for silent reading and ques- 
tions should be put to them on the contents therein. 


With a view to encouraging newspaper reading in Classes VII— 
VIII a few minutes may be devoted daily to the discussion of and 
questioning on the day’s news. Very frequent use of the class-library 
by every individual student is strongly recommended in all the middle 
‘forms. Questions should be asked from timé “to time to test if the 
pupils are deriving real benefit from such use. Samples of good 
writing in prose may be read out to the class, and students may be 
asked to read at home at least parts of the originals. 


Hicu Crasses: IX AND X 


In intensive reading of the readers, ihe general line suggesied 
above may be followed with this exception that the students them- 
selves have to clear the difficulties by consulting dictionaries or other- 
wise. Silent reading in these'classes is to be given preference to 
loud reading. The suggestions for silent reading in these ; forms are 
the same as given for the middle classes with the following additions: - 

(a) Articles containing matters of a variety of interests as des- 
. eribed under the head ‘Hearing’ (Classes IX—X) should be distributed 
for silent study and the student's understanding should be tested. | 


(b) In course of reading, references should be made to the sources 
and parallel works and the students should be encouraged to read 
them. v 

(c) Both the Project Method aud the Problem Method may be 
used for encouraging home studies. The teacher should be ready to 
supply references. 

(d) Free use of the whole library 1s to be allowed and encouraged. 

To create a taste and love for reading, portions from Bankim- ` 
chandra, Saratchandra, Rabindranath and other standard authors 
may be read out and the students may be encouraged to go through 
the originals. I 


1 
4 
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READING OF POETRY 


. Reading is of utmost T in a poetry lesson. The teacher 
should so practise it that: the rhyme, rhythm, cadence, ‘music and 
magic’ of-a poem may create an’ “atmosphere in the class, —that the 
poatry is rather felt than understood intellectually. . 


Poems should be taught with objectives described above, and not so 
much for morals, explanations, elucidations, grammatical discussions, | 
etc.. Arithmetic critics are the pests of poetry. Poems should: further 
be treated as means of bringing joy by appealing to the finer feelings 
of the children and also as means of widening their imagination. As 
to meaning, the students will find it for themselves, if the men kind 
of appeal is made. i 


-In the matter of selection of poems for Classen VII downwards 
care is to be taken that they are well within the scope of the imagina- 
tion of the children for whom they are meant. The upper four 
 elasses may be encouraged to write rhymes and jingles. Recitation ` 
of poems by every student should be regarded as a compulsory item’ 
of the lessons. All good poems should. be committed to memory. 
Poetry pieces from Michael, Satyendranath, Rabindranath and other 
first-rate poets should be recited in the class, and the students should 
be asked to read them at home. 


Di IV. Writing (Ark 4) 


' En-thes Secondary School the teacher need nöt worry: about erect 
or inclined characters of handwriting. It is ‘his concern to see that -. 
the student writes a neat, swift and legible hand. 


" In Classes III and IV writing from copy-books should be 
discouraged. ‘The teacher should instead. set good examples of 
' handwriting on the blackboard which the students will copy in 
their exercise-books with pencils. When writing, right postures on 
Ehe part of pupils must be insisted on. Children should be trained 
“in the right use of the writing implements.’ Some of the 'play-ways' 
described in Ryburn's “Suggestions for the Teaching of English''! 
will be found useful up to Class IV. 

. In high school classes, rough pencil seribblings should not be- 


allowed: All ‘writting should preferably be done in ink except in 
mathematical calculations and drawings. 


1 Vide— Suggestions for the Teaching of English in India’— By W. M. Ryburn : 
Chapter VIII, Pp. 89-129, 
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WRITTEN WORK 


_  Brevity, spontaneity, simplicity, correctness and logical sequence 
_—these should be the aims of all written work. Students should be 
encouraged to increase their vocabulary. through written exercises. 
Written tasks should be so set that the children’s imagination may find 
scope for free play in them. They should be encouraged to put in their 
own ideas. As far as possible, the writing should be done in the class. 
All letter-writing must be done in the class. The teacher should 
never return a written work examined in a haphazard fashion. He 
should put different notations" for different kinds of mistakes done by 
the pupils and should relask the exercises on the lines he should suggest ' 
according to individual needs, eo that the students may do major part 
of the correction themselves. "The .rate of improvement in each 
individual case should be measured at regular intervals and pointed 
out. A written task, once set, must be gone through and corrected 
— this is very important. It is always better to have an oral 
discussion of the subject-matter before it is set as a written work. 

The following is a suggestive list of subjects for written work for 
different classes: | 


Crassgs III—IV 


(ü Copying from the biack-board, G writing answers to simple 
questions, (H) filling up the blanks in sentences and paragraphs, 
(iv) writing the best of the alternatives to a question. 2. 


CrAssEg V—VI | deer, 


(1) Sidus answers to simple questions, (ii) filling up the blanks 
in sentences and paragraphs, (iii) writing from Dictation, (iv) simple 
independent composition, (v) simple summaries, (vi) picture study; 


(vit) sentence building, (viii) expansion of telegraphic DEE (iz) 
simple letters. 


CLASSES VII—VIII 


(/) Short essays, (ii) summaries and substances, (iii) letters, 
(iv) writing of verses, (v) contributions to magazines, (vt) descriptions, 
(viz) whimsicalities, (viii) grammatical exercises, (ix) exercises on texts. 


CLASSES IX—X 
(i) All forms of simple letters, (ii) writing of verses “and contri- 


butions to magazines, (iii) writing of short speeches, (iv) whimsica- 


1 Some Symbols for correction have been iadicated in the writer’s Preface to his 
‘Matriculation Translation’ and ‘Novel Translation and Composition’. 
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lities, (p) essays of different types, (vi).writing of news, (vii) précis and 
substance writing, (viii) exercises on texts, grammar, etc. : 

Before concluding this article it is necessary to say a few things . 
about Grammar. and Spelling which are unavoidable adjuncts to 
å language teaching. : 


wet 
— 


| GRAMM AR 


~ As regards Grammar, formal lessons should be given through the 
‘Direct Method—the proéess being Inductive exposition (presentation) 
and Deductive application. Unnecessary definitions should be avoided. 
In the upper forms the derivative meanings of the grammatical terms. 

should be clearly explained. For the lower forms the teacher niay : 
devise exercises on the lines illustrated in the ‘Desk Work’ series 
published by Messrs. Cooper & Co., Bombay. Progress in grammar 
should never go ahead of the language experience of a class. — 


SPELLING ow 

With regard to Spelling, it is to be remarked that correct pro- 
nunciation of words helps correct spelling. -Hence, reading lessons, 
if carefully conducted, help much towards the avoidance of errors in ` 
spelling. | | 

It is psychologically wrong for the teacher to put down misspelt 
words on the black-board for correction. A list of difficult words may 
be collected, graded according to difficulty, and their spellings pointed 
out to the students. The words so collected must be- from amongst 
the current words which the students have to use frequently. Some- 
times written work may be set involving the use of these words. 

In correcting a misspelt word, the student may be enjoined to ` 
compose several different sentences using the word correctly spelt. 
Explanation of the derivative meanings of words to the upper class 
students will help them in correcting their spellings. As regards 
. Dictation, the teacher should always remember that it is only a .test 
and not d corrective measure. i 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it must be said that if the students cannot be made 
to love and respect the mother-tongue and realize its importance, no 
amount of good teaching will serve the desired end. The ambitious 
teacher. of Bengali should, therefore, constantly try to create in the ` 
minds of the young learners a deep and sincere love of the mother- 
tongue so that they may be able to cognize its excellence, feel its charm 
and work heart and soul for its improvement. | 


-— 


Round the World ` 


The American Way of Life ; 


.* 
« f. 


For many years nothing has been emphasised more be the Americans 


than their way of life and sedulous attempts have been made in protecting ` 


it from contamination by the import of new ideas-and systems from other 


countries, McCarthysm has been largely tolerated and even encouraged ` 


as a prophylactic against such coutamination, This emphasis on the 
American way of life is not a recent phenomenon.. It was there, though 
not in the present crude form, even in the twenties of the last century when 


the Monroe doctrine was first enunciated. It was directed not only’ 


against the perpetuation and extension of political control of European 
countries over South America but it was directed more so 
against the fresh introduction in the American continent of the way of 
life as practised int Europe. In other words although the independence 
of the U.S.A. was then less than fifty years old, the people there had 
meanwhile built up a way of life of their own as distinguished from that 
of Europe; ‘Tocqueville in his book on American Democracy recognised 
it and made observations on it. 

In an article in a recenl issue of the Contemporary Review a writer 
has made an attempt to bring out the salient features of the American 
Way sot life. He has as the same tried to study the reactions of the rest 
of the world upon the emphasis which the Americans happen to put on 
these features. In Europe people look forward to retirement and leisure 
after work for a number of years. In the United States few develop 
such longing for retirement and leisure. The tradition of lifelong hard 
work which the early settlers had set continues to inspire and influence 
the American people. The early settlers had to fight their way against 
heavy odds and this required hard and continuous toil. Even to this 
day when life has been settled, this tradition remains living and few look 
forward to retirement. 

To. a new country like America with its unreclaimed forests, its 
wild animals and tlre red Indians ib was possible for the settlers to live 
only through mutual co-operation and friendship. The doors of every 
house were open to the neighbours and even strangers. Privacy became 
unsocial.” Cast together in a foreign land and confronted with the 
hostility of the Red Indians, they depended for their earthly existence 
on each other's help and to keep up their spirit they had to seek each 
other's sceiety. To this day the tradition has remained active. Any 
person who wants to live in isolation becomes in the eyes of friends and 
neighbours a cad. 


- 
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When in early times people came to each other's help and gave each 
other society, they naturally developed common outlook on men and 
things and came to live a common way of life. Satisfied again with 
their own pattern of existence and their own ideas of good and bad, they 
looked askance at any one who did not exactly conform to what they 
did and what they thought. The prejudice which the American people 
still cherish against the. Jews and the Roman Catholics is born of that 
tradition. This is the origin alsó of that deep-seated prejudice against 
‘Un-American beliefs": which made MecCarthysim so popular with a 
large section of the people. 

Side by side this prejudice against those who do not conform to the 
common beliefs and ideas there is evident that lack of respect for the 
law which was originally created by the lack of adequate police control 
in the country. The hand of law did not often reach those who lived on 
the froritier. It is this lack of respect for law which often becomes 
manifest at such acts of injustice as lynching, It also indirectly creates 
a strong feeling of self-esteem which is not noticeable, at least to this 
degree, among individuals in European countries, This feeling of every 
individual that he is somebody, is the basis of American democracy and 
people happen to think that as the introduction of Un-American beliefs 
and practices will undermine this value of an individual as an individual, 
such introduction must be resisted at all costs. l 


Party Politics in Britain 


Two weeks from the time of writing this paragraph there will be 
genera] elections in Britain. The life of the Parliament is ab the 
maximum five years. But ib can be dissolved. earlier if the Prime 
Minister approaches the Crown with that request. In the present case 
the House has not sat even for four years. Nor was there any compelling 
reason other than party convenience for the dissolution of the Parliament 
. nearly eighteen months béfore the expiry of the term. But as we have 
stated in a previous issue the Conservatives and their chief ally, the City 
of London, thought that May was the most convenient menth for the 
dissolution. It was ordered accordingly. 

An American writer in the Jan-March issue of the Political Quarterly 
has tried to assess the differences between the platforms of the two major 


political parties in Britain to day. He has really failed to discover much : 


of a difference between the ideals and policies of the two parties -aB now 


working. In respect of nationalisation which at one time evoked the ` 


greatest enthusiasm in the Labour Party and the greatest antipathy 
among the Conservatives, the platforms of the two parties seem now to 
be more or less on the same level. In regard to steel there may indeed 


be some difference between the opinions of the Conservatives and the = 


Socialists. But that is only a matter of detail otherwise while the 


— 
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Conservatives have unreservedly accepted the legislations already adopted 
during the Labour regime, the latter do no longer regard further nationali- 
sation as a vital part of its policy. So the two parties have practically 
come side by side. In respect of other matters also we do not notice 
much of a. difference in the platforms of the two parties. In foreign 
affairs for instance there is no particular Conservative or Labour policy. 
There is only a British policy. Except in minor details or in emphasis 
on some particular points the two parties “see eye to. eye. The same is 
the case in respect of their attitude towards the colonies. There may 
be more individuals in the Labour ranks than on the Conservative side 
who show solicitude for the rights and interests of inhabitants of the 
different dependencies and colonies. But they hardly influence policy. 


In fact as a result of death duties and high income taxes the old 
. class structure of Britain has broken down and the barriers between 
employers and workers are fast disappearing so much so that the two are 
now coming more and more to have a common policy and outlook, The 
existence of the two parties is dictated only by their refusal to admit this 
fact. The workers still largely think that they are the under-dog and 
must act through their own medium otherwise their interests might go 
under, The employers and other vested interests aiso similarly believe 
that unless they cling together and work politically through their own 
party they will lose even what still remains of their traditional rights 
and privileges. | 

As for the Liberal Party it has already been pressed into a position 
of ineffectiveness by the upper millstone of Conservatism and the lower 
millstone of Socialism. Sandwiched between the two it is meeting a 
slow but sure death. The great party led by Gladstone in the last century 
and by Asquith, Grey and Lloyd George in the twentieth century was . 
poisoned by the last and has since been dying a lingering death. With its 
programme fulfilled, it could still play an important part on the stage 
if the electoral system was favourable to it. With proportional represen- 
tation, it would not have only six members in a House of six hundred and 
twentyfive as now. But the two major parties will not touch -this 
proportional representation with even a pair of tongs. It is very true 
that while Liberal programme was fulfilled, Liberalism as a political 
attitude and approach has still much to commend itself in the cut-throat 
world, of to-day. But it-seems that with the eclipse of the Liberal Party, 
_ Liberalism as a spiritual force is also ebbing out. This is something to 
regret, | 


Bandung and After 


Asian-African Conference, conceived first by Indonesia and sponsored 
* among other countries by India and Burma, was held for a week at Ban- 
dung in the latter half of the last month. Nearly thirty powers participated. 
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There has beén much oriticism'as to the part played by the representa- 
tives of this or that country, The resolutions adopted by the Conference 
were also of such 4 compromise charactereas to be interpreted by many 
as rather meaningless. But the utility of the Conference did not consist 
in this or that resolution which it might adopt. When different nations 
with. different political ideals and moorings were meeting together, it 
could but be expected that these resolutions must accommodate the points 
of view of these different Governments and must consequently be of a - 
compromise’ :eharaeter. It was not really to be expected that the 
Conference would make a straight and clear-eut declaration of policy on 
any of the burning world issues of the day. The success or failure of the 
Conference was not to be judged that way at all, The ‘utility of the 
Conference lay in the fact that it was held at all and further in the fact 
that it was not allowed to break down on the rock of differences of opinion 
which ‘early became manifest. 

The different nations sieh participated in the Conference were 
mostly under European domination until recently and some of them have 
not been able to geb rid of it fully yet. But they met together, expresed 
their own views on world affairs and attempted solution of international 
problems in their own way. Until recently Asian and African -nations 
looked at the world only through the medium of the foreign offices of 
the European and American powers. It was certainly a great thing that 
they were now considering their own problems as well as those of the 
world according to their own lead and light. The Bandung Conference 
‘signified the reawakening of Asia ‘and Africa and their desire to shape 
‘their destiny, in their own way. It is true that some of the Asian: 
countries have formed alliances with European and American countries 
and this out of fear of their neighbours.. It was not exactly possible for 
these powers, to remain uninfluenced by their American and Europeans 
allies even when. they were participating in the deliberations at Bandung. 
But subject to these’ limitations the Asian and African powers showed for 
the first time ab Bandung that they could meet together, discuss their 
common problems, express their views on world affairs and assert that 
they were no longer to be in the leading strings of European and American 


nations. . | I ; 
Hindi Marriage and Divorce Bill 


The passing of the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill by the Hn aes 
of Parliament at New Delhi is a landmark in the history of our social 
reform, the importance of which no student of public affairs should miss. 
It is true that this bill, while self-sufficient within its limits is only part 
of the wider reform which is contemplated. The passing of the Hindu 
Succession Bill which is yet to be referred to the Select Committee will ~ 
complete the measure. I 
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This matter bas been hanging fire for nearly two decades.. After 
independence an attempt was made to persuade the legislature to adopt 
a comprehensive bill which would be concerned as much with Hindu 
Marriage and Divorce as with Hiridu Succession. In other words by one 
stroke a comprehensive Hindu Code would be adopted. But Hindu 
orthodoxy was stiil too strong and the capacity of the nò- changers to resist 
attempts at reform was still considerable, In view of this it was thought 
necessary that ail the eggs should not be placed in a single basket. * ‘They: 
should be presented in practically: three instalments. In the first place: . 
was introduced a Speeial Marriage Bill which amended and made more 
comprehensive the Act of 1872. Ib received the President's signature 
in October last. The Hindu Code was also divided into two parts— 
(iy Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill (ii) Hindu Succession Bill. 

As stated already the first part has already been adopted and has Just 
received President’s signature. The second part is still on legislative 
anvil. The Upper House has referred it to a Select Committee and on 
the last day of the budget session the House of the People was also to 
do the same. Unfortunately a member collapsed and died in the House 
and the session had to be closed without the lower House referring the 
bill to the Select Committee. | 

The main criticism against the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill 
and its twin, the Hindu Succession Bill, is that while the Government was 
interfering with the personal law of the Hindus, it-was not doing anything 
of the kind in respect of the Muslims, What was wanted was a 
comprehensive code regarding marriage, divorce and succession applying 
compulsively in cases of all individuals irrespective of their religious and 
communal affiliations. This criticism is met on the Government side by 
references to the fact that while the Muslim social conscience has not 
yet been fully roused in India to welcome the refornizsuggested, the 
contemplated reform was nob only overdue among the Hindus but largely 
acceptable as well to them, The Hindu conscience had been sufficiently 
roused against the inadequacies and incongruities of the existing state 
of things. In view of this there was nothing wrong in introducing 
legislation for regulating marriage, divorce and succession among the 
Hindus only. 

The second criticism offered against the Hindu Marriage and Divorce 
Bill is that it would undermine the sacramental character of Hindu 
Marriage and make it a contractual affair. The Prime Minister replied 
that it did nothing of the kind. By making polygamy illegal and punishable . 
and by providing for divorce where divorce was the only remedy against 
an undesirable union the bill did by no means undermine the basic 
character of Hindu Marriages. | 

In course of the debate references were constantly made to the great 
lawgivers of old who flourished some two thousand years or more a but 
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the principles enunciated by whom were still regulating our marriages 
and consequential social affairs. The impression conveyed as that any 
interference with. the system inaugurated by them would be sacrilegeous. 
On the Government side it was argued that the Hindu social organisation 
which had remained statie to our great detriment for many centuries had 
now.:ügain become dynamic. It must keep pace with time and. change 
as the world changes. 1n view of this it would be highly disastrous if the 
mantle of the old rishis did not fall upon the present leg’slature and thé: > 
latter did not undertake the necessary legislation to amend the system 
as and when necessary. 


x 


"Reviews ano glofices of gooks | 


EEN H J. C. Grierson ; Published for the British Council 
and the National- Book League by Longmans, Green and Co., 1958 ; 
Pages 82; Price 2s. ; : 


This is brochure, No. 44 in Longmans’ Writers and their Works EE 


' under the General Editorship of Mr. T, O. Beachcroft. All the issues in 
the series ‘are admirable essays from the pen of chosen authorities. 
. Inspite of their very small size, the pamphiets will be-of interest to serious 
students of literature as well as to those who study English as a foreign 
language and are not expected to make any detailed study of English 
writers and their works. | 

The present- booklet, like its companions, is a biographical-—critical 
essay on Swinburne, forming supplement to the bibliographical monthly 


journal, “British Book News.” Memoirs of the writer’s contact 
with the personality of Swinburne are blended with appreciative critical 
reviews of his works. Sir Herbert in a reminiscent mood tells us how 


Swinburne’s poetry caplured the fancy of the younger generation of his 
day almost with ‘‘an electric shoc, and pays tribute to the “verbal 
felicity which was always at the poet’s command. His appreciation "will 
help the amateur reader to refresh his memory of Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads and Atalanta in Calydon and the professional scholar to pursue 
“the many aspects of a wayward genius," For its brevity the monograph 
presents enough char acterization of the subject—the egsential republican- 
ism of a born aristocrat, the poet’s easy mastery of entrancing rhythms, 
and the critic’s power of penetration going with diffuseness of expression, 
The bibliography at the end—of both separate works and collected 
editions of Swinburne's poems, tragedies, fiction; letters, and eriticism, 
as well as of biographical and critical works on Swinburne—is though not 
exhaustive, quite sufficient to help and inspire lovers of Swinburne. The 
booklet contains, as a regular feature of the series, a portrait of ‘Swinburne, 
reproduced from a water-colour of 1862 by D. G. Rosetti, showing a 


tender, almost feminine, grace. | 
K. LAHI 


George Orwell—By Tom Hopkinson, First Impression 1958. Pp. 40. 
Price 2s. Published by the Brilish Council and the National Book League 
by Longmans, Green & Co: 

This is No. 89 in Writers and their Works series forming supplement to 
_the monthly bibliographical journal, British Book News, Hopkin’s 

sympathetic assessment brings to relief the meteoric appearance of George 
Orwell under which pseudonym Erie Blair in his short life not only 
leaped into fame as a novelist in the second quarter of the eonbury when 

19—1883P— V 
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fiction was the prevailing literary’ form, but affected the thoughts of his 
contemporaries by his pungent satire -and sharp analysis. Rightly does 
the biographer point out that Orwell: was no creative artist with power of 
imagination, but a critic of society. with a strong common. sense and free 
from catchwords, : 

Hopkins’ approach is essentially psychological, though he is no less 
conscious of the broader sociological setting and interest of his subject. 


. Hence his analytic method. On the one hand, Orwell's novels are shown 


as tales of solitary characters reflecting the frustrating personal experience 
of one borü in India of a petty custom official, educated at Eton where ` 
"herfelt small among the sccially privileged fellow scholars, im service in 
Buma i in the Imperial Police which he thoroughly hated and ultimately 
gave ‘up, to suffer>.and be jilted in love’ for indigence. On the other, 
Orwells intensity is attributed to his lack of historical perspective and 
concentration on the present, which prevented him from seeing the past 
as well as the future. His Animal Farm, “a sparkling brook of witty 
observation,” will ever rank, with Gulliver’s Travels and Aesop’s Fables, 
in the classic tradition of satire. His Swift-like summary disposal of 
opponents’ arguments and attack on dictatorship and military ally at the 
height of the War (1944) won him ready reception in America, 

The critic in Hopkins is equally alive to the strength and weakness 
of his subject. He is as keen in admiring Orwell’s intensity in Down and 
Out in Paris and London as in attacking the formlessness of the The Road 
Wigan Pier; The four sketches by John Halas and Joy Batchelor from 
the cartoon film version of Orweli's famous book* provide a humorous 
illustration to Hopkins simple tale told in a ‘nervous, flexible, lucid 


prose ` 
K, LABIRI 


Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific—Published by 
the UNESCO (Agents: Orient Longmans), 157 Pages; Price $ 1.00; 
6s- ; 800 fr. E 

In the Sixth Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, certain 
resolutions were passed for holding Regional Conferences on different 
aspects of Education, and the book under review is ‘the outcome of the 
Regional Conference on Compulsoy Education held in Bombay in 
December, 1952, ‘Eminent educators from fifteen different states 
attended the Conference and discussed the ‘ educational realities of South 
Asia and the Pacific.’ The present booklet will serve more than merely 
recording the acts and proceedings of the conference. It has been rightly 
pointed out in the preface that ‘ educational problems of a similar order 
confront many other paris of the world; if this account of the Bombay 
Conference assists educators in other regions to examine their own 
problems of compulsory schooling in a fresh light, the aims UNESCO 


will be still further advanced.’ = 
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Besides the Introduction, the book contains four main chapters 
dealing with The General Issue, The Present Situation of Compulsory 
Education, Conference Deliberations,: ‘and Conclusion. In addition to 
these, several sections have been appended to the book, embodying the 
recommendations and giving an account of international assistance in the 
field of free and compulsory education, and also the list of participants 
of the conference. 


In Article 26, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states 
that ‘ education shall be free at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages- and that elementary education shall be compulsory.” With a 
view to providing for equality of educational opportunity irrespective. of: 
race, sex, or economie and social, status, the UNESCO has, therëfore, 
undertaken ‘a wide programme for stimulating education;round the wórld— 
education for adults as well as for children.’ It has proposed to hold 
regional conferences for studying the problems of compulsory education 
common to each region, on the spot and in some detail. And the reason 
for holding the first conference in South Asia and the Pacific is explained 
in the Introductory Chapter in the following words: ‘It is not by accident 
that the region of South Asia and the Pacific was chosen for holding the 
first regional conference. In this area live more than G00 million people, 
representing about one-fourth of the population of the globe.’ 

The book has exhaustively dealt with and tried to solve the various 
problems confronting compulsory education, e.g., the problems of adminis- 
tration and organization, wastage and retardation, language problem and 
curriculum, duration:of compulsory education, training of teachers and 
teacher tra‘ning curriculum, finance, and so on. In Chapter Two are 
given the various statistical data on Primary Education in twenty-one 
countries and territories of South Asia and the Pacific, and they will 
serve an interesting comparative study. The third chapter which records 
the actual deliberations of the conference is most useful inasmuch as 
the problems ‘mentioned above have been thoroughly discussed 
here. The book will prove highly valuable to general readers taking an 
interest in education and particularly to students of education in Teachers’ 
Training institutions. It will also bé helpful addition’ to our school, 
college and general libraries. 


K. K, MOOKERJEE 


Ourselves 


NEW MAYOR ` 


It is unusual for us to refer in these columns to Mayoral elections 
n Calcutta. It is, however, both a pleasure and a duty to keep on 
record here the election of Mr. Satishchandra Ghose as Mayor of 
Calcutta for the year 1955-56 Mr. Ghose has served both the 
. University and the Corporatión for many years now. He was an . 
elected councillor ofthe Corporation for nearly a decade up to 1336 
and was made an, alderman ia 1952. He also became in that year 
the leader of the Congress Party in the. Corporation. It was, there-. 
dore; fiting that he should now occupy the Mayoral Chair and become : 
the first citizen of Calcutta, + 

But so far as we are concerned, the importance does not lie in 
the ‘election of a former councillor and a present. alderman to the 
Mayoralty. We place the emphasis on the election of one of us in 
. the University to the headship of the biggest civic "organisation in 
India. A brilliant alumnus of the Calcutta University, Mr. Ghose 
started his educational career as a Professor of Mathematics in an 
affiliated college in this city. He was, however, within a few years 
recruited by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to the Post-Graduate 
staff of the University. That was in i917 and since then he has 
served the University in many capacities. In fact there is hardly- 
an office in this seat.of learning ,which he has not filled. He was 
Post-Graduate Secretary, Inspector of Colleges, University Registrar 
and has been for the last one year and more its Treasurer. under the: 
Act of 1951. His election to the office of the Mayor is, therefore, . 
a matter of congratulation to all of us. Mr. Ghose was for some 
time Secretary to the Board of Editors of this journal and has been 
for many years a member of the Board. We, therefore, rejoice at- 
this election “fot merely as the mouthpiece of the University but on 
our own account as well. i 

Before 1924 the Calcutta Norporation had an official Chairman who 
was as much the head of the municipal administration as the presid- 
ing officer of the meetings of the commissioners. Under the Muni- 
cipal Act passed on the initiative of the late Surendranath Banerjea 
the two offices were separated. The elected Mayor who would be 
the ceremonial head of the Corporation would also preside over its 
council meetings while the Chief Executive Officer (now the Commis- 
sioner) would head the administration. Desabandhu Das was 
appositely the first Mayor of Calcutta and since his time many dis- 
tinguished citizens have been elected in this city to the Mayoral 
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office. But before the present election no teacher was chosen in this 
capacity. The election of Mr. Satischandra Ghose is speciaily 
— significant on this score. É | 

We offer our heartiest felicitations to him. 


Dr. J. C. Grose 


Dr. J. C. Ghose took office as Vice-Chancellor of this University 
on 12th March, 1954. After thirteen months of work as the head 
of the University he took leave of us to join the Planning Commission 
as one of its members. «What the Commission gains thé University 
loses. Dr. Ghose had acquired great experience and lasting reputation ` 
as an administrator of big educational and scientific institutions. This 
experience and this reputation were great assets to the University of 
Calcutta. The confidence reposed in him at the time of his accepting 
the Vice-Chancellorship was never belied. From the day of his 
joining this institution be applied his mind to the solution of the many 
problems which had accumulated in the educational organisation of 
this problem province. 

The very first question to which he paid attention on appointment .. 
as Vice-Chancellor was that of the life of middle class students in 
Caleutia. The survey which he caused to be undertaken and the 
report which was published in this connection were an eye opener to 
many. His work in this regard did not end with the publication of 
the report. He formulated a scheme for the alleviation of the condi- 
tions of life of these students and succeeded in interesting the Union 
and State Governments in implementing the scheme. For the expan- 
sion and improvement of the different post-graduate departments also 
he made detailed and untiring efforts and tried in his own way to 
enlist the interest in the work of these departments. nok only of the 
Government of India but also of philanthropic organisations abroad. 

One year was certainly too short a period for the initiation and 
implementation of many of the schemes which Dr. Ghose had in. 
mind for the improvement and development of educational facilities 
in,this province. But even during this period he achieved much. The 
-most important contribution which was made was, of course, the new 
life which he infused into the University. For many years it had been 
marking time. During the regime of Dr. Ghose, it departed from 
crusted traditions in many matters and looked at things from new 
angles. We are sure that while Dr. Ghose has left the University, his 
ideas will reign here for many years. 

We wish success to Dr. Ghose i in his new sphere of activity. | 





DSotificafions 
ok CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


- Notification No. CSR/7/8t /55 


-Za 4 Lt is notified for general information that the following changes in the first schedule 
attached to the First Statutes re University Colleges were adopted by the Senate on 
. 95.9:04 :— 

" . Insert a comma and the words ‘B.A. Hons., B.Sc. Hons.” after ' M.Sc." before 
closure of the brackets against ‘‘{v) Physiology" and ''(ix) Geography" in column TL and 
replace tne word "and" occurring in (M.A, and M.Sc.)’’ against (ix) Geography by a 
comma, on page 116 cf the book containing the Act with First Statutes, etc. 


Senaté House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd April, 1955. ". Registrar. 
Notification No. 0/2291/70/ Affi. i 

Tt is notified for general information that under section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Caleutta relating to the ''Affiliation of Colleges to the University” the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve that, with effect from the Commencement of the 
session 1954-55, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala, shall be affiliated in Chemistry 
a nd Physics to the B.Sc. (Hons.) standard and in Junior Military Studies up-to the I.A. and 
I.S8e. standards, with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects 
f rom 1956 and not earlier. -, 


Senate House D. CHAKRAVARTI 
> Caleutta., 13.4.55 Ce NM Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EM /91459 


The following punishment bas been imposed upon the candidates mentioned below who 
took recourse to unfair means in connection with their admission to the Annual Matriculation. ` 
Examination of 1955 vide resolution of the Syndicate dated the 28rd January, 1955. 


Name Nature of offence, Punishment imposed. . 


1. Prafulla Kumar Mohanty, He had tampered with the Hə shall not be allowed to 
8/O Suderson Mohanty, entry showing the date of appear at any of the 
Vill. Kotian, . his birth in his Transfer examinations prior to the 
Dt. Cuttack. Ce-tificate. Annual Matriculation Exa- . 

mination uf 1958. 

Present address. 

C/O Krishnamohan Nandi, B.A. (Hons ), 
Jagannath Proposed High School, uf 
P.O. Tiran, Vill. Tirtol, Dt. Cuttack. 

2. Moheswar Satpathy. $/0 He had tampered with the He shall not be allowed to 
Ghanashyam Satpathy, entry showing the date of appear at any of the exa- 


Vill. Sulia, his birth in his Transfer ` minations prior to the 
P.S. Dharmasala, Certificate, < a — Annual Matriculation exa- 
Dt. Cuttack. Cun; m2." mination of 1958. 
Present address : ^ 
‘Babu Sahi, At & P.O. Baripada, " R 


Dt. Mayurbhanj. 
UNIVERSITY OFFICE, | 
CUTTACK—3 D. P. BARAT 
The 12th March, 1956 Assistant Registrar, 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


Order 


The following examinees, having been found guilty of using unfair means at the 
University Examinations held in October-November, 1954, are disqualified for admission 
to any University Examinations to be held before September, 1956, 


S. No. Roll No. Name in full . Examination. Centre. 
8 98 Ramrao Bhagwantrao Thakre — D Ge, (Pass) Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, 
Amray ti. 
2. 5  Ramehandra Ninu Kinage B Se (Agr. University Convocation 
Hall, Nagpur. 
3. 269 Kalidas Madhaorao Paturkar Intermediate University Law Collegé, 
Examination: Nagpur. l 
in Arts. 4. 
4. . 42 Dharamehand Sbubhkaran Previous LL.B. College of Science, 
Surana Nagpur. 
5, 12 Jia Riza Malak Previcus LL.B. Cellege of Seience, 
Nagpur. 
6. 35 Manvhar Vinyek Ganu First Examina- Goverament Polytechnic, 


nation for Nagpur. 
Diploma in 


: S Engineering. 
i Be order of the Executive Council, 
N. MISRA, 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any examination of this 
University up to and including the examination of 1957 as they resorted to unfair means 
at the Supplementary High School Examination, held in August, 1051, 


Name and address of the candidate, Nature of unfair means used 


1. Mr. Prayag Chandra Somani Was impersonated by candidate No, 9, 
C/O Shree Kalu Ram Somani, 
P.O. Bagar. Dist. (Jhunjhunu) 
Rajasthan. 

2, Mr Jhabar Mal Sharma, Impersonated candidate at serial 1. ` 
S/O Shree Sunda Ram, “ 
P.O. Bagar, Dist. (Jhunjhunu) 


Rajasthan. 
Jaipur M. N. ALAM 
Dated September 10, 1954. Registrar 


Notification 


The following candidates, who sought admission to AS of an institution recognised 
by this University in July, 1953 by giving false statements and thus fraudulently appeared 
at the High School Examination of 1954, have been debarred from appearing at the 
examinations noted against each. 


S. No. Roll No. Name and address Name of institution Penalty imposed 
1. 8409 Sarfaraz Ahmad Khan Shiksha Bhawan High High School Examina- 
C/O Mr. Peshawar Khan School, Udaipur. tion of 1954 
Dholi Bawery, Udaipur. cancelled. 
2. 7782 (Miss) Usha Menaria . Maharana Girls High High School, Examina- 
C/O Shree Magani Rap School, Udaipur. tion of 1954 cancelled 
Jagadish Chowk, and further debarred 
Udaipur. from appearing at 
.. f the High Bcehool 
Examination of 
I 1955, 
Jaipur, M. N. ALAM, 
Dated September 16, 1954 Ragistrar 
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The under-mentioned candidates having resorted to unfair means at the High School 


Examination of 1954, are, besides their present examination having been cancelled, debarred 
from appearing at the High School R Examination of the University to be beld in the yum 
noted against each :— i 


8. No. 


ES 


Roll ; 
No. 


Name of candidate 
80 Bharat Behari Sharma. 
~- 79 Gopal Dal Parcek. 


912 Parmeshwar Nath Sharma.. . 


658 (Miss) Vidya Vati Gupta. 


694 (Miss) Lakshmi Tholia. 
1809 Deo Krishna Bora. 
1787 Kanhaiya Lal Mathur. 


1972 Bala Prasad Tiwari. 
2083 allo Narain, 


2040 Madho Behari. 
2185 Shivaji 


9944 "Purushottam D. Advani. 


2598 ¿Jagdish Narain Pareek. 


2811 Swurcop Narain. 
823L Balkrishna Runwal ' 
3238 Brij Mohan 
39854 Ghanshyam Lal. 
8366 Madan Lall. 
3628 Kishan Tall. 


5886 Kela Lall. 
6118 Hansraj. | 
6049 Deep Chand, 


- 


6686 Dicnacharya. 


10965 . Dhanvant Raj. 
10981 , Gautam Chand. 


16994 Gautam Chand Mahnot. 
12436 Kundan Mal P. Gujjar. 
14070. Gaje Singh 

14753 Shyam Singh. 

15345 Schen Lall Gautam. 
15341 Mool Chand. | 


Jaipur, 
"June 18, 1354, 


Name of institution or place 
of residence 
Maharaja's High School, Jaipur. 
: Do. 
Do. 


Maharnja' g Girls' High: School, 


: Jaipur. 


e 
Do. - 
Jaipur. 
8. 8. Jain Subodh High School, 
J aipur. 


Khandelwal High School, Jaipur. 


Do. 


Govt. High 
Jaipur. 
Do. 


School, Motikatra, 


Darbar Inter. College, Kishangarh. 


De. 

Do. 

Do. 
Govt. Inter, College, Dausa. 
Maharaja's High School, Karauli. 
S. K. Inter. College, Sikar. 
Govt. High 8chool, Danta. 


Seth G. R. Chamaria Toter, 
College, Fatebpur. 3 


Sardar High School, Jodhpur. 
Pali District. 


Sardar High Sch:ol, Jodhpur. 

S. P. U. College, Falna. 

Govt. Inter. College, Ganganagar. 
New High Schal, Kota. 


New High School, Kota. 


- Hadendra Inter. College, Bundi. 
M. N. 


Year for which 


debarred 


1955, 1956. 
1955, 1956 
1955 


1955 
1955 
1955, 1956 


1955 


1955, 1956, 
1957 & 1988 


1955, 1956, 
1957 & 1958. 


1955 
1955 
1955 


1955 
1955 


1955 
1955, 1956 
1955, 1956 

1955 

1955 


1955 
1955 


Present Exa- 
mination can- 
celled, 


1935 
1985. 


Present Eixa- 


mination can- 
celled. 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1965 ` 
1955 
1955 


Tolani, 
Registrar 


a 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


NOTIFICATION 


` 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates have been debarred from app:ating 
ot any examination of this University for the reasons and period noted against each :— 


S. No. Roll Name of candidate with Reason P. riod 
No. * percentage and 
residence 


1. 1052 Omprakash Saxena*:S/o Tampered with the date Debarred for 3 years 
Krori Lal Saxena (Jai. cf birth in his -High upto and jneluding 
pur). School Examination the Examination of 

` „Certificate of 1950. 1957. 


9. 10027 Sohan Tal Tater, 8/o -Produced a cértified copy Debarred from ap- 
Poosa Lal (Jodhpur. of High School Certi- pearing at the High 
Ditt ). | ficate of 1958 of School Examination- 

another. boy bearing upto and including 
the same name Bo as to the Examination of 
fraudulently secure ad- 1956. 

mission to  lst-year 

Inter. class of Jaswant 

College, Jodhpur - 

although he bad fajled 

at the examination of 

this University in 

1953. š 


J aipur, : Illegible, 


Dated July 80, 1954. ` Registrar, 
University of Rajputana, 


— 


NOTIFICATION 


The following candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the following Examina- 
tions cf he University held in April, 1954 are hereby debarred from appearing at any Exa- 
mination of the University as noted against cach ; 


Roll Enrol- Name of candidate College Punishment awarded 
No. ment No. 


LL.B, Previous 


469 61/1188 Mahendra Kumar M. Jaswant College, Jodh- Present examination 
Agarval, pur. cancelled and further 


$ | i debarred from ap- 
' pearing ‘at any exa- 

mination of the Uni- 

versity for one year 

ie. he can appear in 


1956 
$40 53/1153 Chandra Shekhar Vyas Herbert College, Kotah ` Do. 
LL.B. (Final) Eu 
3978 48/1978 Tara Chand. Dungar College, Bikaner . Do. 
400 3679 Khuman Singh Mehta M.B. College, Udaipur . Do. 
438 61/1056 Lalit Mohau Herbert College, Kotah Do. 


As the present M.A. (Previous) Examination of Rajendra 28waroop Gupta of Jaswant 
College, Jodhpur was cancelled and hé was further debarred from appearing at any Exami. 
nation of tbe University for two years, his LL.B. (Previous) Examination at which he also 


appeared this year automatically stands cancelled. 
R. K, AGARWAL, 
Í/e Registrar. 
University of Rajputana, 


Jaipur 
July 6, 1954. 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


NOTIFICATION 


_ ‘The following candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the University Examina- 
tions of 1954, are hereby debarred from appearing at any examination of the University for 


the period as noted against each :— 


Serial Roll Enrol- Name of the candi- Institution (Place of 
No. No. ment. date. residence in the case Punishment awarded 
i No. of non-collegiate 
candidates), 
I M.A. (Final) 
1. 180 4544 Gokulchand Jangir University Deptt. of Present examination 
Eecnomies, cancelled and further 
E debarred from appear- 
ing at any ezamina- 
tion of the University 
for one year, i.6., he 
can appear in 1956. 
M.A. (Previous) 
2, 186 5171 Rajendra Swarup Jaswant College, Present examination 
: Gupta. Jodhpur. cancelled and further 
P debarred from appear- 
ing.at any examina- 
tion of the University 
for two years, t.e., he 
can appear in 1957. 
" M.Sc. (Final) 
3. -17 "51/1186 Hukum Chand Maharaja's College, Present examination 
Jain. Jaipur. cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examina- 
tion of the University 
for one year, Lë, be 
can appear in 1956. 
M.Sc. (Previous) 
4. 124 5708 Girja Shanker Present examination ^ 
Shakdawapi. cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examina- 
tion of the University 
for one year, Lë, be 
can appear in 1956. 
D `, ^ BA. 
5. 808  Ex02/404 Laxman Singh Jaswant College, Jodhpur — Do. 
` Panwar ! 
6, 860 Rx52/507 Ram Raj Mathur Do. . Do. 
1015 60/189  Bhàgirath Do. Do 
8. 1629 Hx62/19 Aric Virendra Herbert College, Do, 
Kumar. Kotah. 
9. 1649 Ex59/87  Pradumsn Kumar Do. Do. 
Sharma. 
10. 1653 Ex52/48 Rajendra Kumar Do, Do; 


Saxena. 


1955] 


11. 


12. 
13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22, 
23. 


24- 
25. 


26. 


21. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
8l. 


204 


51/1859 
277 50/1020 
291 — 48/602 
411 — 48/1588 

19 80/2805 
161 49/9922. 
494 — 50/1664 
98 51/1966 

119 52/4198 
197 50/783 
508 ` 59/9814 
892 52/2804 
1066 52/3192 
1074 52/3198 
1290 53/422 
1627 52/3476 
356 52/2016 
485 50/1855 

$96 51/9532 
808 51/2426 

52/125 


Jhameka Lal Taya 


NOTIFICATIONS 
B.Sc, 
| Harish Singh Birla College of Sc. 
Bhist. & Com., Pilani, 
Prem Roop Sat- Jaswant College, 
sung}. : _ Jodhpur, 
Satya Narain Do. 
Sharma. 


M.B. College, Udai- 
“pur. 


B.Com. 
Damodar Lal Mabaraje's College, 
Sharma. Jaipur , 
Jiwan Mal Jain Do. 
Tarakant Upa- Herbert College, 
dhyaya. Kotah. 


Intermediate tn Arts 


Rameshwar Prasad 
Pareek. 


Tej Singh Doshi 
Yashpal Chadda 
Panoa Lal Sharma 


Shasht 
Vaishnav. 


Ramesh Chandra 


Kant 


Suresh Chandra 


Kishan Lal 
Sharma. 


Badri Singh Verma 


` 


Maharaja’s College, 


Jaipur. 
Do. 
Do. 
8. K. Inter. College, 
Sikar. 
Dungar 
Bikaner, 
Govt. Inter. College, 
Sriganganagar. 
Do. 
Teacher Middle 


School, Nandvai 
(Chittorgarh), 


Coilege, 


Raj Rishi College, 
Alwar. 
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Present examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examina- 
tion of the University 

‘for one year, t.e., he 
can appear in 1956. 


Do. 


Present examination 
cancelled and further. 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
of the University for 
two years, t.e , he can 
appear in 1957, 


Present examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examina- 
tion of the University 


. . for one year, Aë, he 


Intermediate in Science 


Charan Dass Birla College of Bo, 
Swami. & Com., Pilani. 
Prabhu Dayal Seth G, B. Podar 
Natani (Ex-stu- College, Nawalgarh. 
dent). 

Champalal B. Jaswant College, 
Mathur. Jodhpur. 
Sagarmal Mehta Do. 


Gajanand Sharma B.J.5.R. Jain Inter, 


College, Bikaner. 


can appear in 1956. 


7+ 


Do. 
Do, 
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39. 1027 62/304 Anandi Lal M.B. College, Udai- Present examination 
Sanadhya. pur. cancelled and further 

debarred from appear- 

ing at any examina- 


etn | tion of the University 
for two years, 2.6, be 
I can appear in 1957. 
` 83, 1068 52/3828 Kailash Chandra po. Do. 
| 2 Sharma. 
34. 1078 52/4328 Mahesh Chandra Do. Do. 
| Sanadhya 
95. 1852 62/1806 Gopilal Sharma M.SJ.. College, Dos 


Bharatpur. 


Intermediate in Commerce 


36. 120 51/1839 Raj Kumar Setia Maharaja ”s College, Do. 
Jaipur. 

87. 507 52/1680 Jawahar C Lal S.M.K. Inter. Col: ` Do. 
Dave. lege, Jodhpur. 

- $8, 904 . 51/8220 Ishwar Chand Jain Herbert College, Do. 
| : Kotah. i 

Jaipur, M. N, TOLANI, M.A., 
June 26th, 1954, Registrar, 


University of Rajputana. 


Notification 


. The following student has been debarred from appearing at any of the University 
Examinations for three years, îe., ip to and iucluding the examination of 1956 on account 
of making an attempt to deceive his college authorities as well ss the University, by 
altering the figures in the attendance registers, for the pürpose of making up the shortage 
in his attendance :— 


Roll Enrolment No. Name of candidate Institution 
No, f 
127 50/623 Surendra Nath Sharma, Maharaja’s College, 
S-o Pt. Jainarain Nazim Jaipur. 
Jaipur, ` ; M. N. TOLANI, 
June 28, 1954. ; Registrar 
AUN University of Rajputana. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
"Notification No. Ec, 995. Dated the 12th July, 1954. 


Tn accordance with the Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate 
- who took recourse - -$o "anfeir means at tbe M Ge, Examination held io Hs month of May, 
1954, is penalised' as hoted against him :— 


> 


Rol .. “ Name : Institution Penalties imposed n 

No. 

98 ‘Sri Narayan Choudhury, Ravenshaw Result for May 1954 Examina- 
S-o Markand Choudhury, ` College, Cuttack tion is cancelled and he ig 
At & P.O. Sihala, Via debarred from appearivg at any 
Golantra, Dt. Ganjam. - of the examinations prior to the 


M.Se. Examination of 1957. 


University Office, Cuttack a | 
The 8th July, 1954, mE Assistant Registrar.. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notifieation No. EC. 421 Dated Cuttack, the 3th September, 1954. 
Im accordance with Standing Order Nu. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Matriculation Examination of 
1954 are penalised ay noted against each :— 


Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 
No. 
MATRICULATION 
9 Sr Golam  Sobhan Khan, Balasore Zilla Result for 1954 Supplementary 
S-o Golam Usinan Khan, School. lixamination is cancelled and 
Village—Mani Khamba, P.O. heis debarred from appearing 
Motigunja, Dist. Balasore. at any of the exminations prior 
to the Annual Examination of 
1956. | 
1454 Sri Jadab Chandra Mohury Angul ` High Result fcr 1954 Suppiementary 
. -o Sri Haridas Mohury, At School Examination is cancelled and 
& P.O. Angul, Mehury Dist. : he is debarred from appearing at 
Dheukanal. 


. any of the examinations prior 
tothe Annual Examination cf. ` 


1956, =Ë `, 


2068 Sri Rajendra Prasad Patro, National High  Hesulb for 1954 Supplementary 
S-o Judhisthir Patro, Nationa! School, Dura, ` Examination is cancelled and 

. High School, Dura, P.O. (Ganjam), he is debarred from appearing 
Bahadurpeta, Dt. Ganjam. I at-any of the examinations prior 

to the Annual Examination of 


1956. : 
8695 Sri Ramakanta Panda, Go Sri Patnaikpara Result for 1954 


Purna Chandra Panda, Village High School, Examination is cancelled and 
—Kurla, P.O. Katarbaga, Dist. Sambalpur, be is debarred from appearing 
Sambalpur. (PRIVATE) at any of the examinations prior 

š to the Supplementary Examina- 
tion of 1955. 


Supplementary 


¥ 


University Office, Cuttack 
The 8th September, 1954. Assistant Registrar 


Roll Name Institution Penalties Trnpesed 
No, 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


989 Sri Dilip Nandan Das Mahapa- Ravenshaw 


Result for 1954 Supplementary 
tra, So Rohini Nandan Das College, Examination is cancelled and 
Mahapatra, At—9 Laxmivilla, Cuttack. he is debarred from appearing 
Cuttack-8, 1 


at any of the ‘examinations prior 
to the Annual Examination of 
1956. 


2- 


University Office, Cubtack 


The 11th September, 1954. d Ássistant Registrar 


UTKAI, UNIVERSITY SCH 
Notification No. EC. 424 Dated Cuttack, the 11th September, 1954 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate ‘the fo lowing candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intermediate Examination of 1954 
are penalised as noted against each :— TS es 


a: 


Roll Name Institution Panalties Imposed 
. No. , i 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


195 Sri Herihar Patra, S-oJanardan M.P.O. College, Result for 1954 Supplementary 
Patra, Village—Moshinakathi, Baripada, Examination is cancelled and 
P.O, Saliapada, Dist. Mayur- he is debaried from appearing at 
bhanj. l Í any of the examinations prior to 


the Annual Examination of 
. 1958. $ 
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Sri Mangu Venkata Sarya — Khalikoie 
Jagannadha 
, Ranga Rao, Bhemoraopeta, pur. . 


"Berbampur, Dist, Ganjam. (Non-Collegiate) 
Sri Hemanta Kumar Das, S-o Christ College, 
Radhashyam Das, Village— Cuttack. 
Khamarang, P.O. Banki, Dt. (Non-Collegiate) 
Cuttack. | | 


219. 


422 


Cuttack. 


M.N. Mobanty At--Cuttack 
(Non-Collegiata) 


7 Chandi, Guttaek-1. 


“717 Sri Banamali Panigrahi, Boa G. M. College, 
Keshab Chandra Panigrabi, Sambalpur. 
At& P.O, Kantamal, Dist. 
Phulbani. 
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Rao, So M.V, College, Berham- 


Sri Salyenanda Mohanty, S-o Christ College, 


[MAY 


Result for 1954 Supplementary 


Examination is cancelled. 


Result for 1954 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and be 
is debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior to 
en Annual Examination of 
1956. 


Result for 1954 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior to 
the Annual Examination of 
1956. 


Result for 1954 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appearing 
` at any of the examinations prior 


tothe Annual Examination of 
1956. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 
Notifieation 


Tt ig hereby notified that the Syndicate of this University at its meeting held on October 
16, 1954 has declared the following persons as not ñb and proper persons to be admitted 
SS any University Examination in future for the reasons noted against each :— 


Name of Candidate Reasons 

1. Faqir Chand S-o Shri Dyal Chand (an He obtained a duplicate copy of the Matri- 
employee in the office of Chicf Inspector culation certificate on the basis of a false 
of weights and Measures, Panjab, representation of having passed the said 
Ambala Cantt.). - examination from Panjab University, 

Lahore, in 1945. 


She was in possession of a bogus Certificate 
of having passed the Prabhakar examination 
from this University in 1951. 


He obtained a duplicate copy of the Gyani 
‘certificate on the basis of a false representa- 
tion of having passed the said examination 
from Panjab University, Lahore in 1943. 


He obtained a duplicate copy of the Matri- 
culation certificate on the basis of a false 
representation of having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore, jn 1940, 


9, Chanerwati, Assistant Mistress in D.B. 
School, Jharsa (Gurgaon). 


3. Teg Bahadur Singh s-o 8. Teja Singh, 


4. Mangal Singh S-o Shri Bhagwan Singh. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 


Solan (Simla Hills) : 
Registrar 


19.11.1954 


- 


Notification 


lt is hereby notified that :— 


The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be admitted 
to any Universiby examination in future for the reasons noted against each :— 

(a) Tilak Raj Bhola, Bio Shri Shant Ram Bhola who tried to obtain a duplicate copy 
of the Matriculation certificate on the basis of false statement of having passed the said 
examinatian from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1947. 

(b) Dewa Singh S/o Ch. Nihal Singh who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945. 
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The concession to Sindhi candidates to offer Sindhi as an additional optional subject An 
the B A. B.Sc, examination has been extended up to the examinations of 1956. Ë 


The concession to teachers and other staff employed in the recognised institutions of 
Jammu and Kashmir University to appedr in the M.A. examinations of the Panjab 
University as private candidates bas been extended up to the examinations of 1957. 


Solan (Simla Hills). BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated : 22, 12, 1954. E Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY m 
No. 12159.12818/54-G Solan, the Aug. 30, 1954 ` 


Sir/Madam, 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Malerkotla College, Malerkytla. vido his letter 
No. 1795/54, dated 16. 7. 54, has rusticated the following student for a period of one year 


with effect from 12. 7, 54 for the reason mentioned below — 
Regd. No. Name Father’s name Class Reason 


54 mk, 24 Hukam Chand Teka Ram Jain ist year Gross Miscon- 
duct, I 
Yours faithfully, 
K, L. MOUKERJI, 


Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), 
for Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


Tt is uotiñed that— 


The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persona to be admitted 
to any University examinations in future for the reasons mentioned against each :— 


(a) Ram Lal Kapoor son of Shri Sohan Lial who taied to obtain a duplicate copy of 
the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of false statement of having passed the said 
examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1099 ` 


(b) Dalip Singh Bhatia son of S Sunder Singh Bhatia, who tried to obtain a duplicate 
copy of the M.A. (English) Degree, on the basis of false statement of having passed the 
said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1911. 


Salus (Bim Eois) BHUPAL SINGH 
Dated : July 9, 1954, Registrar 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 

Notifieation 
-Ii is hereby notified that :— Š i 


1. The following persons have been declared as not Dt And proper persons to be 
admitted to any University examination in future for the reascns mentioned against each :— 


(a) Charanjit Singh Bajwa son of 8. Lachhman Singh, Village Teki., P. O. Dasuya, 
Distt. Hoshiarpur, who tampered with a certificate issued by Principal Suraj Bhan stating 
his failure in the B.Se. Examination held in Aprii 1950, on the basis of which he obtained 
admission to the III year class dt Lyallpur Khalsa College, Jullundur, . I 


(b) Hari Parshad, son of Shri Atma Pershad, Lower Division Clerk, in the Ministry 
of Defence, Government of India, New Delhi, who obtained’ a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false statement of his having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, Labore, in 1927, 


Solan: (Simla Hills). BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated : August 6, 1954 Registrar. 
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resorted to unfair means during the Examinations of March, 1954. 


1, 


REVIEW 


- UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


Notification 


e X» 


[MAY 


It is hereby notiñed that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 


Their Examinations of March 1954 have been cancelled. A statement with detailed 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed. 


Degree - kharan 


m 
t4 


University Buildings, 
Chepauk, Madras. 
18th October, 1954 


~ 


The month and year in 


Examination Register Number und Period of 
Name of candidate Rustieation which permitted to appear 
for the Examination. 
1 Q 8 4 
Matriculation ` 316 Chereyekat Two Years Till March 1956 
Muhammed I 
2 Do. 705 M. Danam One year ‘Till March 1955 
Do. 861 K. Viswambharan Do. Do. 
Do. 921 V. Malini Do. Do. 
Intermediate 199 M. Sridhara- Two Years Till March 1956 
| murthy i 
Do. 248 8. Katamaiah Do. . Do. 
Do. 562 P, Nagaratnam One Year Till March, 1955 
Do. 852 G. Mahaboob Two Years Till March, 1956 - 
De, 751 R.V.Ramswami Two Years Till March, 1956 
Do. 1141 V. Shanmugam ^ One Year Till March, 1955 
Do. .3 1263 K. Ramamohan Rao Two Years Till March, 1956 
Do. 2081 S. Ananchaperumal Two Years Do. 
| I Pillai 
Do. 9517 Jayaraj Williams Two Years Do. 
De. 8218 M. R. Vedanayagam ` Do. Do. 
Do. 8273 K. G. Kondanna Do. Do. 
Do. ! 8974 P. V. Konda Reddi . Do. Do. 
Do. 3985 M. Padmanabha Rao Do.. Do, 
Do. 8808 P. Subbanna Do. Do. 
Do. 4352 H, Krishnappa Sálan Do. Do. 
Do. -. 5979 M. 8. Vankataraman Do. Do. 
Do.: I .q097 M. C. Thomas Do. Do.* 
Do. “10259 D. Krishnan Do. : Do. 
. Do. 13669 P. Venkata Naidu Do. Do. 
Do 13689 K. Kesava Reddi One Year Till March 1955 
Do, 13781 S. K. Pankajanabha Two Years Till March 1356 
Do. — 14484 P. K. Lukka Two Years Till March 1956 - 
Do. 15253 Y. Venkataswami One Year Till March 1955 
Do. 17944 8 Russel Nayagam Two Years Till March 1956 
Do. 19087 V. N. Sreema Two Years Till March 1956 
Do. 19020 V. R. Suscela Debarred from writing September 
1954 Jixümination, 
B.A. Degree. 117 L Aswartha Raddi Two Years Till March 1956 
Do, 9990 M. Padmanabhan Two Years Till March 1956 
Do. 9677 T. V. Karunakaran One’ Year Till March 1955 
. Nayar. 
B.Sc Degree 1875 Syed Akhter Pasha Two Years ` Till March 1956 
Do: . 8656M. D. Srinivasan One Year Till March 1955 
Oriental Titles (Vid- 8 Sakalya Two Years Till March 1956 
wan—2B Preliminary): Ramamurthi : 
B.8e. (Honours) 169 S, Ghandrase- PERMANENTLY 


Acting Registrar 
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The advice of an ignorant person is of no use. So we should 
assume that Caraka and others are well acquainted with the contents 
 ofiheir work. Is there any proof which points to the hypothesis that 
they have directly known all these objects? A reply to this question 
' is ag follows. As ihe joint method of agreement and difference has 
its limitations so all matters discussed by Caraka are beyond the reach 
` of inferential knowledge. We shall show later on that it is not reason- 
able to conjecture that all contents of his work have been borrowed 
from the Vedas like the law-book of Manu because all the so-called 
basic works have not been composed by a single author. If some body 
else is held to be a pioneer in this matter then why is Caraka open to 
blame? We cannot think of the service of an analogical argument to . 
solve this problem. Presumption is not a distinct source of knowledge. 
The truth of the medical science cannot be challenged because the 
truth of many medicines prescribed by it has been repeatedly corro- 
borated by experience. Therefore it is reasonable to assume by the 
method of residual that Caraka and others directly knowing space, 
time, persons and the different conditions of their body, have ascer- 
tained the efficacy of all medicinal substances in their relational charac- 
ter. If this is so then why.are the prescriptions containing Samaraji 
etc. falsified? .Tf such prescriptions do not prove their efficacy then it 
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has been stated- that medical science is partially true. The above ` 
defect does not invalidate medical science. A prescription does not, 
prove its worth if a medicine is not properly administered or a person 
taking it is not particular about directions or its constitutents may be `` 
defective. The Mimansakas speak highly of the Vedic rites. The ` 
injunctions enjoining these rites are also open to the same defects. . 

Suppose, you perform the Vedic rite Kariri but rain does not falla: 
Now what is your opinion of the judgment about the injunction enjoin- 
ing the. Kariri sacrifice? Is it partially true? Now, you may argue 
‘that the injunction is true but the failure of rain is due to some defects 
in the performer, etc. A similar argument can also be advanced in 
favour of the truth of medical science. _ 

A secular action which does not yield a result is defective. Buta . 
rite enjoined by the Sastras, though unfruitful, is not so. This is the 
note of the Mimansakas. But the conditions which baffle the fruition | 
of an action are held to be the same. | 

Good results are sometimes observed on the application of some 
medicines. The persons who use them become very strong.and long- 
lived. Therefore, the science of medicine has been composed by ihe 
trustworthy persons. It has no other sources. Thus the Vedas which. 
are productive of similar results have been clearly composed by the ` 
lrustworthy persons. RS 

Hence the generalisation’ “What has been stated by a reliable 
person is true” has been applied to the Ayur-Veda and found to be 
true. In order to vindicate the truth of the above generalisation the 
author of the Nyàya-sütra states that the statement of a trustworthy 
person admits. of two kinds because it points to perceptible and 
transcendental objects. When r trustworthy person makes a state- 
ment about 2 perceptible object his statement is verified. We discover 
that the relation of invariable concomitance holds between the state- 
ment of a trustworthy person and truth. By means of induction we 
arrive at the conclusion that the statement of a trustworthy person. 


about transcendental objects is also true. Therefore, the author of . - 


the Nydya-siitra has said that the Vedas are true like the Ayur-Veda, 
the mantras, etc., since they owe their truth to a trustworthy person, 
their author. | | 

The Mimansakas take an exception to this view. They argue 
that no omniscient sage is ever found out to be the author of the 
medical science. If it is seen that the contents of a medical treatise 
are true because its author is omniscient then the illustrations such as 
the Ayur-Veda, etc., have been, vainly mentioned. But it is a truism 
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that the medical - treatises of Caraka and others are held to be based 
“upon works having intrinsic truth. Nobody believes that such works e 
. are true because they have been composed by the omniscient persons. ` 
=- How is it that such medical treatises have been cited as instances 
which: corroborate the extrinsic truth of the Vedas? 

"Tbe Naiyàyikas meet the- above objection, raised by the Miman- 
sakas. They say that the generalisation “The statement of a trust- 
"worthy person is true’ has been distinctly verified and found to be 
universally true when it has been applied to the statements of the 
Ayur-Veda, etc. The material validity of the major premiss has been 
clearly stated in the earlier portion of this section. Similarly, the 
material truth of the minor premiss has also been proved. The 
syllogistic argument. is contradicted neither by perception nor by 
. verbal testimony. It is not also set af naught by another syllogistic 
argument. The middle term fulfills all the five conditions which are 
required for drawing a true conclusion. Therefore, it. correctly draws 
the conclusion. | | 

If the Vedas are held to enjoy intrinsic truth then we cannot cite 
a parallel case.in support of our view. We are not aware ofa single 
case where we do not take a statement to be false unless we believe. 
that the person who has made the statement is reliable. 

As there is unshaky confidence in the truthfulness of the author 
of the Vedas so the Vedas .have right, backed by reason, to induce ` 
persons to perform Vedic rites and difficult sacrifices which require a 
heavy expenditure of money etc. If the Vedas are simply free from 
contradiction, they cannot induce persons to such actions. No need 
of further discussions: The hypothesis, suggested by the Mimansakas 
is not acceptable. Therefore the Vedas are the source of valid know- 
ledge because they have been uttered by a trustworthy person. 


THE METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE TRUTH oF THE VEDAS AS 
SUGGESTED BY THE MIMANSAKAS 


Some other philosophers prove the veracity of the Vedasina 
different manner. Two sets of-thinkers, belonging to the two different 
schools of thought, contest the authority of the Vedas. One of them 
believes in the existence of the next world. ‘The other set does not 
believe in the existence of such world. We should prove the 
immortality of the soul, etc., by means of syllogistic arguments, meet 
the arguments of the said non-believers and establish the existence of 
the next world. Those who believe in the existence of the next world 
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hold that the diversities, noticed in this world, viz., some are happy; 
some are unhappy and eo on, are exclusively due to differences in | 
actions. Actions do not come into being if they are not performed. 1f 
they do not come into being, they'are as unreal as the sky-flowers are. 
How wil they bring about results, , viz., happiness, misery, etc.? 
Therefore one cannot but subscribe to the hypothesis that ` good or 
bad actions’ have been performed. If one does not know the nature 
of an action, he cannot perform ‘it. Which act will a poor fellow, 
undertake as he- knows nothing about it ? . An action can be done 
- only when its nature is completely known. What is the source of 
its knowledge? Sense-perception is not capable of throwing light 
' on such actions as lead to transcendental ends such as Heaven, etc. 

An action ig not also an inference. By the joint method of 
agreement dnd difference the causal relation subsisting between the. 
act of eating and the feeling of satisfaction is established. But by 
the same method we fail to establish the causal relation holding : 
between a sacrifice and heavenly bliss. As we cannot otherwise 
explain the diversities of this world so we infer the existence of the 
different conditions in order to explain them. The knowledge of 
the -diverse conditions being vague one cannot be guided by this 
light to perform an act, It has been stated to this effect. 


We should definitely know that virtue or vice brings about the 
particular result. If our knowledge is indefinite, does it help us in 
any way? ‘The services of an analogical argument may be thought 
of in this context. But itis of no use. Though the common people 
advise one another regarding actions to be performed yet it is un- 
reasonable to hold that they should know actions which lead the 
performer on to heaven. Those who advise people without knowing 
the nature of actions are not trustworthy, The persons who are 
ignorant of the scriptures cannot properly know actions because there 
is no sufficient reason in support of their knowledge. If we suppose 
that the knowledge of actions is handed down by the preceding gene- 
‘ration to the succeeding generation then it will amount to this 
that a batch of blind men is led by another batch of blind men. 
Therefore when the believers in the existence of the next world will 
perform actions which are fruitful in the next world they should at 
first learn from the scriptures the efficacy of each action. The 
scriptures in question are the Vedas. Thus every body accepts the 
veracity of the Vedas. In other words, the Vedas have intrinsic 
truth. 
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Now, an objection may be raised against the above solution. 
A person will be initiated into the mystery of action conducive to 
either virtue or to vice by means of popular ideas.. No knowledge 
of the Sastras is required. The popular definition of virtue or of 
vice is this: what does good to us is virtue and what does disservice 
to us is vice., In other words what is di is virtue and what is evil 
is vice. Vyasa has also said to this effect. Nobody including even 
the untouchable Candalas depends mër upon the Sasiras in order to 
know virtue or vice. 

The above view does not hold good since the popular view 
which is not based upon a sound basis is not true. The popular 
view is nothing but an uninterrupted series of remembrances of the 
view in question. Memory owes its origin to some form of true 
knowledge but does never arise independently. Hence, its source 
should be traced ont, It is neither based upon perception nor upon 
similar sources of true knowledge. Therefore the popular view must. 
be based upon the Sastric doctrine. As the popular views on à . 
particular subject are many and incompatible ‘with one another so 
people do nol piace their confidence in a popular view if it has au 
independent origin. It is not logical to define that virtue is good and 
vice is evil since the above definitions do not apply to the muttering. 
of incantations and to the drinking of wine. (The muttering of 
incantations does no palpable good to us. The drinking of wine in 
moderate doses does no palpable injury te us). ^ Again, one may derive 
pleasure from the sinful act, viz., the illicit connection with the wife 
of a preceptor, ete. Hence, the definitions in question do not apply 
to all cases. Hence, the Sàstras should be taken as the only source 
of virtue and vice. b | 

Can we know the following details from a popular view? Such 
and such sacrifices produce these results. The recitation of such and 
such mantras yields such and such results. This person is entitled 
io this aet. "These are ihe subsidiary rites which are to be performed 
in order to render the principal rite complete. This is the proper 
place where à rite is to be performed. These are the priests who 
are competent to perform an act. Therefore we should gather all 
the necessary informations about a distinct act from the Sásiras. The 
Sasiras in question are nothing but the Vedas. We have already 
expressed this view. Therefore, the validity of the Vedas stands 
above all disputes. This is what we have got to say. 

If the above thesis is presented in this manner, the view that ` 
the world has no beginning is forced on us. As our knowledge of 
the Vedic rites does not commence from a particular date so the 
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Vedas should also be accepted as eternal. 1f we subscribe to the 
above thesis then the standpoint appeals to our reasoning, viz., the 
Vedas are intrinsically true because they are eternal. In that case we | 
cannot hold that they are true because they have been composed by 
a trustworthy person. Therefore the path adopted by us in order to 
prove the validity of the Vedas, is the sure way to the establishment 
of their validity. | i 

We do not subseribe to the hypothesis that the world has no 
beginning. There is divergence of opinion regarding the hypothesis ` 
according to which there will be simultaneous destruction of the whole 
universe. All compositions partake of the character of an effect. 
Therefore, God has composed the Vedas in the beginning of this world. 

The world owes its existence to God. But the creation and 
the destruction of the world go on in acyclic order for ever. The 
world process does not start on a particular date. Men may be 
enlightened on the rituals from the different Vedas in the different 
i cycles of creation. 

Now, tbe Mīmänsakas may put a question to the Naiyāyikas, viz., 
“Is there any proof which establishes the hypothesis that the Vedas 
are different in the different cycles of creation” ? The Naiyayikas 
give an answer to this effect: “On intelligent thinkers! is there 
any proof regarding the oneness of the Vedas in every cycle of crea- 
tion?” When the whole world is destroyed at the end of creation . 
the Vedas necessarily meet their destruction. God alone survives, 
He may either compose the new Vedas or may recollect the old 
ones. We may subscribe to any one of these two hypotheses. But 
it is a truism that God who has half-moon on his forehead enjoys 
absolute independence in this matter. The Vedas with the dawn 
of creation are presented to the consciousness of God who is 
without a second. ‘They cannot be different from those that 
are composed. God has no memory as He always intuits all 
objects. The hypothesis that the Vedas have been ‘composed is 
immune from all defects. In ne, the sage Aksapida has written 
an elaborate treatise on logic in order to convince the people that 
the Vedas impart true knowledge because the Vedas have been 
composed by a trust-worthy person. He has also plucked up igno- 
rance, the source of all sophistry, by the roots. 


An objection to the validity of the Atharva-Veda 


Some open an objection in this manner. the Rg Veda, the Yajur 
Veda and the Sama Veda teach us interrelated subject-matters. Hence 
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we infer that these three Vedas have been composed by the same 
author, They are the source of valid knowledge as it is an inference 
"that they owe their existence to one and the same author. Bul the 
Atharva Veda is entirely different from the above three Vedas since 
it has no concern with the religious rites mentioned in them. For 
this very reason it cannot be a source-book of the religious rites. 
Even if we accept the hypothesis that the Vedas are the highest 
authority and their validity is intrinsic then we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the Atharva Veda does not enjoy the same validity along 
with the other three Vedas since it enjoins some actions which are 
not included in the three Vedas. The Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda 
and the Sama Veda enjoin the highest religious acts such as the Sóma- 
sacrifices ete., viz., Jyotistoma etc. Intructions regarding these 
Sacrifices have been given in the different recensions of the Vedas. ` 
The Brahmins who are well versed in these ihree Vedas can only 
take part in the observance of these rites. Therefore, the Vedas 
which enjoin such religious acts are only valid. The Atharva Veda 
is not so. The popular view throws some light on this topic. The 
science which renders a distinct service to the people admits of four- 
fold division, viz., the science of logic, the three Vedas, the body of 
Vocational training and Political or Economic science. 

Sruti and Smrti bear evidence to the above view. The passages 
quoted from the Taittiriya Brahmana, the Satapatha Brahmana and 
the Narayana Upanisad corroborate our views. The relevant portion 
in the passages is that they refer only to the three Vedas. The 
Samhita of Manu strengthens our view. The Samhità says that one 
should observe the vow of celibacy for a. period of twelve years in 
order to study the different Vedas. A Vedic student should reside 
‘in the house of his preceptor for 36 years and read the three Vedas 
viz., the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda. He should 
thas observe the vow of religious study. Manu has also stated in his. 
section on funeral ceremony that one who performs funeral ceremony 
should earnestly feed Bráhmanas who have made a complete study of 
the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sima Veda together with the 
corresponding Brahmanas and the different recensions of the Vedas. 
Mann makes mention only of those Brahmins who have made a 
complete study of the three Vedas as entitled to the funeral feast. 
But he does not make mention of the Brahmanas who have studied 
the Atharva Veda. Nay, in some cases, prohibition is noticed. A 
Brahmin who is well-versed 1n the Atharva Veda should not be invited 
to do this and that act. | 
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A reply to the said objections 


dome thinkers answer the objections, raised in the previous 
sections, in the following manner. Let us suppose that the Atharva 
. Veda has no efficacy in the Vedic sacrifices. But how can its 
efficacy in the other rites be set aside? 

The rites mentioned in the Atharva Veda are estonia in order 
to counteract the influence of the evil stars or to augment prosperity 
or to put one's enemy to an end. In order to observe these rites 
the assistance of a priest is required as the services of Hoty, Adhvaryu 
and Udgàir are requisitioned in connection with the performance 
of sacrifices prescribed in the three Vedas. The priest, proficient 
in the Atharva Veda, is called ‘Brahman’. This Veda 5 the only 
authortiy on tlie above rites. 

The objections raised against the authority of the Atharva Veda 
. are ndt sound. The sage Bādarāyaņa holds that the Vedas are the 
independent source of valid knowledge because they do not presuppose 
the other sources of knowledge for their validity. Jaimini has shown 
the way to ascertain the validity of the Vedas, following the foot-steps 
of Badarayana. 

Aksapada and Kanada have established the validity of the Vedas 
by means of a different method. The Vedas are true because they | 
are God's words. Aksapida holds that the Vedas are true like 
Mantra and Ayur Veda because they have been composed by a trust- 
worthy person. If we follow any one of the above methods then 
we see that each of them equally leads to the validity of the four 
Vedas. Even if we make a thorough search, we find the least differ- 
ence in the Vedas. Can any body say embracing the standpoint 
of the Mimansakas that the three Vedas are eternal but the Atharva 
Veda is not so because the author of this Veda is remembered? Can 
any body hold from the standpoint of the Naiyüyikas that the three 
Vedas have been composed by a trustworthy person but the Atharva 
Veda has noi been so composed? Hence as the method of determin- 
ing the validity of the Vedas is the same so the four Vedas are equally 
true, being treated by the same logic. It is well known that all 
manners and customs of discriminating persons belonging to the four 
castes and the four different stages of life on this Earth, encircled 
by the four seas, ate based upon the four Vedas. Therefore, no body 
should suspect the validity of the Atharva Veda. The manners and 
customs of all people residing in the land of the Aryans are based 
upon the Vedas and upon the laws of Smrti but not upon the caprice 
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of individuals. The Vedas and Smrti declare that the four Vedas 
stand on the same level of authority. Many sentences of the Atharva 
feda find. a place in the Re Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sima 
Veda. Let us illustrate the point in question. The Satapatha- 
| Brahmana makes a reference to the Atharva Veda. It discusses the 
topic of horss- sacrifice. When 1t enlightens the rites tc be observed 
on the third day of horge-sacrifice it refers to the mythological stories 
to be narrated in connection with the performance of ihe. Pariplava 
sacrifice. In this context a sentence that it is that Atharva Veda 
is found. The Chàndogya Upanisad makes mention of the Rg Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda and also of the Atharva Veda as 
the fourth one. 

Now a question arises in our num In the Chandogya Upanigad, 
History as well as the Puranas has also been mentioned as the fifth 
branch of study. What is your exact question? Do you suggest 
that history as well as the Purana should be the, fifth Veda? Or do. 
you suggest that the Atharva Veda should not be the fourth Veda? 
As the Atharva Veda is qualified by the adjective “fourth” so it 
- comes down to the level of history and the Purana but does not go 
up to the level of the Vedas. Why does this suggestion appear in 
your mind? If you think that the adjective ‘‘fourth’’. assigns a 
subordinate position to the Atharva Veda then as in another place 
it has been said that the three Vedas were created so the adjective 
‘three’ being applied to the Vedas, the three Vedas should also be 
thrown into the shade. If you argue like this that the counting of 
the Atharva Veda along with History and the Purana is at the root 
of its subordinate position then we point out that such an argument 
is baseless since all the Vedas have been counted along with them. 

The Satapatha Brahmana commences a topic with the remark 
that the Rg Veda is the vital breath of Brahman and completes it 
with the statement that a Brahmana well up in the Atharva Veda 
is equal to Brahman. It has been stated in the Chandogya Upanisad 
that the rays of the sun, collected on the north, are his veins 
through which honey flows. The mantras seen by the- sages, 
Atharva and Angiras are bees—that produce honey. The Taittiriya 
Upanisad says that besides the sheath known as Pranamaya there 
` is another inner ‘sheath ¢alled Manomaya. It makes a number of 
statements of this sheath. In this connection it remarks that the 
Yajur Veda constitutes its head, the Rg Veda its right wing, 
the Sama Veda its left wing, the Brahman its soul and the Atharva 
Veda its tail. The Tittiriya Brahmana says “To face the east is 
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better for the recitation of the Rg Veda, to face the south is better 
for the recitation of the Yajur Veda, to face the north is better for 
the recitation of the Sama Veda and to face the west is better for 
the recitation of the Atharva Veda. In the Satapatha Brahmana 
the following statements ahout the holy study of the Vedas are found. 
It commences with the statement that the mantras of the Rg. Veda 
are the five mid-day oblations of milk unto gods. In this context 
it has been stated that the mantras of the Atharva Veda are the 
oblations of omentum to be offered to gods. He who studies the 
Veda everyday with this knowledge pleases gods with the offer of 
the oblation of omentum. Gods, being satisfied, incur his pleasure. 
The mantras of the Taittirilya Samhita throw some light on the 
meaning of the above statement. O Fire! a person, proficient in the 
Atharva Veda, has kindled you from Puskara. In the above mantras 
we find the word ‘Atharva’. It is not the name of a particular sage. 
Such an interpretation does not stand to reasons since similar words, 
found in the other Vedas, may shake our confidence in the truth of. 
the Vedas. We have ciled passages from the Samhitas, Krahmanas, 
Upanisads etc. in order io prove the authenticity of the Atharva 
Veda. S 

We sballnow' place quotations from Smrtis before our readers 
in support of the validity of the Atharva Veda. Manu says ‘One 
should recite the Angirasa Sruti from tlie Atharva Veda in .connexion 
with an act intended for killing some body (abhicira). Manu uses 
the term ‘Sruti’. He gives it a status equal to that of the three 
Vedas. | 

 Y&jüavalkya enumerates fourteen sources of knowledge. He 
says that Purana, Logic, Mimàánsa, Smrti and six branches of the 
Vedas and the Vedas are the fourteen sources of knowledge and Jaws. 
Using the term ‘Vedah’ he says that the Vedas are four but not. 
three otherwise the number ‘fourteen’ cannot be filled np. In another 
Smrti work the number of the Vedas has been clearly stated. The 
auxiliary sciences, the four Vedas, Mimansa, the science of Logic, 
the Purana and Dharma Sastra constitute the fourteen branches of 
study. e | 

It has also been stated in another law book that there are fourteen 
sources of knowledge, viz., Purana, Dharma. Sastra, Mimánsà, Logic, 
the four Vedas and the six auxiliary sciences. | 

Satatapa also says : 

The person who has little knowledge of the Rg Veda, the Sama 
Veda, the' Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda and the six auxiliary 
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sciences (Vedangas) ‘and gives an expression to his knowledge is 
regarded by us as a great, man. 


In another Dharma Sastra it is stated that the council of the 
learned men consists of five scholars of whom the four members are 
Vedic scholars (each scholar is proficient only in one of the four 
Vedas) and the. fifth one is well up in the Dharma Sàstra. Samkha 
and Likhita hold that the council of the learned men consists of ten 
members. The qualifications of these are as follows: the first four 
ones are well-versed in the Re, Sama, Yajur and Atharva Vedas, the 
fifth one is well up in the six auxiliary sciences, aitached to the 
Vedas, sixth one is adept in the Dharma Sastra, the seventh one is 
proficient in Mim&nsá, the eighth one is a sound Naiyāyika, the 
ninth oné practises the religious vow of life-long celibacy and the 
tenth: one embraces the rite of Agnihotra. Valmiki holds that the 
said council is constituted by the four Vedic scholars and a scholar of 
Dharma Sastra. Among the persons who purify their clan the follow: 
ing persons have been mentioned, viz., persons adept.in the four 
Vedas, persons well up in the six EE sciences attached to the 
Vedas, persons who: observe some particular rites and recite some 
particular Sáma- hymns, and the students of the Atharva Veda. All 
these statements of many authors of Dharma Siastras point to the 
thesis that the Vedas are four in member. | 


The authors of the other branches of study are noticed to hold 
a similar view. The great Patafijali, the author of the most elaborate 
bhasya, gives priority to the mantra of the Atharva Veda among his 


illustrations, viz., ‘‘Sanno devi rabhistay2 etc." In the topic on 


the eternality of the Vedas, Sabara, the commentator on Mimansa 
sütras, has mentioned the different recensions of the Yajur Veda, viz., 
Kathaka, Kalapaka, Maudgala and Paippalidaka. Likewise he has 
mentioned the Taippàludaka recension of the Atharva Veda. In the 
topic on the different recensions of Vedas as he has made references to 
the different recensions of the Vedas other than the Atharva Veda so 
he has also mentioned the two recensions of the Atharva Veda, viz., 
Maudaka and Paippálüdaka and discussed many points regarding TN 
In the concluding: portion of this topic he has clearly written that the 
different Vedas do not teach different rites. A particular rite which is 
taught in the Rg Veda is not different from the same rite taught 
in the Atharva Veda. Those who are well versed in the Vedas, 
Smrti, the tradition of the good people and usages have no chance of 
entertaining a doubt about the truth of the said conclusion. 
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Now, the objector may contend thai he does not say that the 
Atharva Veda is not true. But he holds that it is distinctively 
other than the three Vedas. Not only the three Vedas are other 
than the Atharva Veda but also there is mutual distinction among 
the three Vedas themselves. The Yajur Veda is distinct from the 
Rg Veda and the Sama Veda. The Rg Veda is distinct from the 
Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda. The Sama Veda is also distinct 
from the Rg Veda and the Yajur Veda. Such a distinction does 
not amount to a defect. It is in the nature of all positive objects 
that they exclude mutual interpenetration. The. statements of a 
book consist of words. The meaniags, conveyed by them, are all 
things. They are not identical. Do they lose their own. nature 
on this account. (If the Vedas are not identical, they SR lose 
their significance). 

The objector revises the character of his objection geg olds. that 
the phrase “The Atharva Veda is other than the three Vedas’’ 
signifies something else. It means that the Atharva Veda does not 
give any advice with regard to an act which is somehow connected 
with the three Vedas.: This is what is meant by the ER SE 
Atharva Veda is other than the three Vedas”. ` 

Such an interpretation is not tenable. Because in De Aie 
Veda there-is provision for many sacrifices such as Isti (a sacrifice ` 
which is performed only by the four priests and the performer ‘of 
the sacrifice), Pasu (a sacrifice which is performed by killing an 
animal), Bkàha (a sacrifice which is- concluded by a single day), 
Ahina (a Soma sacrifice which lasts for many days), Satra (a Soma 
sacrifice which is performed by many persons one after. another) etc. 
When we perform a sacrifice all the Vedas play the same important 
part init. The Vedic Jurisprudence holds this view. The objector | 
may contend that the three Vedas, viz., the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda 
and the Sima Veda play the same important part in performing a 
Vedic rite but not the Atharva Veda since in a Soma sacrifice the 
Re Veda supplies with the duties of a Hotr ‘priest, the Yajur Veda 
with those of an Adhvaryu priest and the Sama Veda with those of 
an Udgatr ‘priest but the Atharva Veda does nothing. 

This isa wrong statement of facts since the Atharva Veda 
supplies with the duties of a Brahman priest. The Gopatha 
Brahmana says to’ this effect: The lord of all beings intending to 
perform a Soma sacrifice asked the Vedas “‘Whom should you invite 
as a Hotr priest?’’ Raising this point he suggests that a Brahman 
proficient in the Rg Veda is to be invited as a Hotr priest since he 
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is conversant with the duties of a Hotr priest, a Brahman well up 
in the Yajur Veda is to be invited as an Adhvaryu priest because he 
is ‘acquainted with the duties of an Adhvarju priest, a Brahman 
skilled in the Sama Veda, is to be invited as an Udgatr pries because 


he is throughly aware of the duties of an Udgatr priest and a. 


Brahmana who is a sound scholar of the Atharva Veda is to be invited 
asa Brahman priest. Making the above suggestions he has said 
again “If you do not appoint such persons as Hotr, Adhvaryu, 
Udgatr and Brahman then the sacrifice will be spoiled". Therefore 
one should appoint a scholar of the Rg Veda as a Hotr priest, a 
scholar of the Yajur Veda as an Adhvaryw’ priest, a scholar of the 
Sama Veda as an Udgàir priest and a scholar of the Atharva Veda 
as a .Brahman priest. Moreover, if there is a difficiency in a 
sacrifice, it will be made good by the influence of the Atharva Veda. 
If an inauspicious element creeps into a sacrifice, if will be conver- 
ted into an auspicious element by the influence of the Atharva- Veda. 
If something becomes worn out in a sacrifice, then it will acquire 
a new life by the influence of the Atharva Veda. Completing the 
Soma sacrifice the institutor of a .Soma sacrifice should drink the 
remaining. portion of: Soma juice from the sages ‘“‘Bhrgu and Angiras" 
i.e. the priests well versed in the Atharva Veda. 


(To be Continued). 


SOME MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE EARLY INSCRIPTIONS 
OF BENGAL AND ASSAM 


Taro NATH CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 
Calcutta University 


\ 


The early inscriptions of Bengal are scatiered over a period of 
nearly eight hundred years in between the year 118 of the Gupta 
era, that is to say, circa 432-33 A.D., the date of the Dhanaidaha 
copper-plate inscription of Kumara-gupta I or earlier still, the fourth 
century A.D., the date, according to the late H. P. Sastri (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIII, p. 183) of the Susuni& Rock Inscription of Chandra- 
varmman and circa 1200 A.D., the approximate date of the Muslim 
conquest of Bengal. The early inscriptions of Assam beginning with 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription of Bhaskaravarmàa, a contem- 
porary of the emperor Harsavardhana of Kanauj, are similarly found 


- stretching over a period of roughly six hundred years. 


It is not possible to give a detailed account of the manners and 
customs of the people of ancient Bengal and Assam by putting 
together some piecemeal fragments of information supplied by these 
early inscriptions. The epigraphic data have accordingly been ‘sup- 
plemented by additional bits of inforrnation drawn from the con- 
temporary earliest known. specimens of Bengali literature called the 
Caryapadas and from Sanskrit literature produced in Bengal during 
this period. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate inscription of Dharmapala (Verse 18, 
line 24), the well-known Pala emperor of Bengal and Behar, tells us 
that this mighty emperor very often seemed to blush because he 
used to bear his own praises even from the lips of pirrots kept in cages 
in pleasure-houses and gardens (Lilé-veémani pafijarodara-gukai rudgi- 
tamatmastavarh yasyakarnayata  strapá-vivalità-namram  sadaivàna- 
nah 1D. This shows that, as at present, fashionable people in 
ancient Bengal were fond of hearing the sweet notes of melodious 
birds like cuckoo. The chirping of birds like parrots, who can 
easily imitate human speech, seemed, as at present, to have a special 
kind of appeal and hence birds like parrots seem to have been kept 
in delightful cages by fashionable people in their own homes and 
pleasure-gardens, Hence we find representation of parrots on ant- 
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hills in terracotta plaques found as a result of excavation of some 
mounds at Mainàmati, 5 mills west of Comilla. (Recent Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries along the Mainàmaii and Lalmai Ranges, Tippera 
District, East Bengal, by T. N. Ramachandran in B. C. Law 
Volume, Part 2, p. 227, Plate XVI, Fig. D. ` 

It is clear from the account given in, subsequent medieval 
Bengali literature that the common people in Bengal had a keen 
interest for hearing songs describing the glories of come of ihe 
popular Pala kings of Bengal and Behar like Mahipala (cf. ‘“‘Yooipala 
Bhogipàla Mahipáler gita, ete. in Chaitanyabh&gavata, IIT, 4). Men 
and women in Bengal thus seem to have been eager fo hear such 
bardic tales of by-gone days. Some of the Pala kings of Bengal 
like Rüámapàla seem to have loomed large in popular imagination. 


There is story in a work called 'Sekéubhodayà' (pp. 20-21) which - 


may well account for king Ramapala’s popularity. [t ts said that 
Ramapila was so fond of justice that he impaled his only son to 
death as the latter committed a wrongful act against a woman. 
This story about king Ramapala’s love of justice may be regarded 
as being mere exaggeration. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that some of the Pala kings of Bengal and Behar were able to 
earn the goodwill and esteem of their people. Thus Gopala I, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Behar is said to have 
been placed on the throne as a result of a popular election. It was 
the people who chose him as their king in order to put an end 
to the state of anarchy or matsyanyaya which prevailed in Bengal 
during the period just before his election as king as it appears 
from the account of the Tibetan historian Taranatha which receives 
confirmation from the statement given in the fourth verse of the 
Ikbàlimpur copper-plate inscription of the emperor Dbarmpála, son 
of Gopala. 1. Mp | | 

In the Amgachhi copper-plate inscription of Vigrahapala III 
(Verse 12, line 17) king Nayapala is described as being. 'anur&ügai. 
kavasati" which shows how’ dear he was to his people. In the 





same inscription (Verse 18, lines 17-18) king Vigrahapála is described gen 


as ‘‘Pitah sajjana-lochanaib'"" and “‘chaturvvarnya-samasrayah sitayada 
(h pufija) rjagad-rafijayan srimadvigrahapaladeva-nrpati’’ (A. K. 
Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala, p. 125). This shows how deeply the 
king was loved by his subjects. The extensive popularity enjoyed 
by Dharmapala, the most illustrious emperor of the Pala line may 
very well be judged from the account given in verse 18 of the 
Khalimpur copper-piate inscription mentioned above. According to 
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this inscription, in the outlying frontier regions the ‘gopas’, the 
forest-dweilers in the wild tracts, the villagers in the vicinity of 
rural areas, the playful children in family habitats, the traders 
in places of business and the parrots kept encaged in pleasure-houses 
were all his admirers. Making due allowance for such . panegyrical 
account of the contemporary poet, we can well understand that 
Dharmapala’s rule was on the whole based upon: GE loyalty and 
goodwill of his people. 

By. a careful comparison of the data furnished by the Manahali 
copper-plate inscription of Madanapala and the Kamauli copper-plate 
inscription of  Vaidyadeva we can well understand the reason 
for king Ramapala’s popularity. The story of the dethronement 
and defeat of Mabipàla II, son of Vigrahapàla III on account 
of a popular rising under the leadership of a Kaivartta chieftain 
named Divya (or Divyoka) who along with his brother Rudoka 
and his nephew. Bhima became master of the country of Varendri 
(Northern Bengal) for some time is too well-known. It was 
king Ramapala, who, by his strenuous efforts, restored the fallen 
fortunes of his family by recovering his fatherland (janakabhü, i.e. 
Varendri or North Bengal) from the clutch of his enemy, Bhima, who 
is described as ‘Ksoni-nayaka’. This glorious achievement must have 


mae nee him famous and we find an echo of it in the pancgyrical account 


SO 


given in the fourth versa of the Kamauli copper-plate grant of Vaidya- . 
deva, where it is likened to the heroic exploit of the epic hero Rama, 
who defeated and killed Ravana. In the Rāmacarita of Sandhyškara 
Nandi we find a detailed description as to how king Ramapala, who 
was driven from his fatherland, made along and silent preparation 
for thé restoration of his lost paternal realm. No wonder then, ‘that 
this monarch, the Alfred of this land, should be praised in subsequent 


literature and ‘be the hero of popular song. (A few Literary Glimpses 


of Social and Religious Life in Medieval Bengal by Taponath Chakra- 
varti, Indian Culture, Vol. X, No. 8). 

If we assume that Mahipàla, the hero of popular song, was Mabi- 
pala I, we can justify such an assumption by mentioning his achieve- 
ment, namely, the reconquest of his paternal realm from the clutch of 
à Gaudapati ie lord of Gauda or roughly Bengal) of the foreign 
Kamboja race [ R. P. Chanda in J. A. 8. B. (N.8.), Vol. VII, p. 615]. 
Hence we find an echo of this political achievment of Mahbipāla I in 
his Bangarh copper-plate inscription (Verse 12, lines 28.24)— 
*(Bühu) darpadanadhikrtaviluptarh rajyam-asidya  pitryàrn". The 
statement—''anadhikrta-viluptarh rajyam'" shows that Mahipàla I had 
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his kingdom back from persons who had no legitimate claim over his 
kingdom. This shows that the rule of the Pala kings of Bengal was 
suspended for some time on account of the invasion of a foreign enemy 
who had no legal claim over the land. According to some scholars 
(see Gander [tihasa, p. 121), the following account given in the 
Bangarh copper-plate inscription (Verse IT, lines 21-23) : (Dese praci) 


—À 


pracura-payasi svacchamapiya toyam svairath bhrantva tadanumalayo- 
patyaké- candanesu krtva, (sindraistarusu jadatarh) . sikarairabhratulyah 
präleyā (drejh katakamabhajan yasya sená-gajendràh II—óffers an evi- 
dence of the digvijaya or territorial raid of _ Mahipála I Mr. A. E 
Maitreya, however, “thinks that the “description i in question given in 
the aforesaid inscription merely indicates the vicissitudes of the home- 
less monarch Vigrahapála II, father of Mahipala T, who moved hither 
and thither in quest of a E er and at last found a safe refuge in the 
valley of the Himalayas (Gauda-Liekhamala, p. 100, f.n.). If the 
above view be correct, we have every reason to suppose that like 
Akbar, the son of homeless Humayun, Mahipaia I, the son of a home- 
less truant had a good claim for .being regarded as a popular figure in 
later folk songs. / 

If, on the other hand, we assume that Mahipala, the hero of 
popular folk songs, was Mahipala IT, we may then say, as pointed out 
by A. K. Maitreya, that there is à popular tradition in Varendra- 
mandala (se. in Northern Bengal) that Mahipala II forsook the 
world and became an ascetic. It was probably for this reason that Mahi- 
pala II figured in popular songs. In the text of the Ramacarita (1,29) 
written by Sandhyakara Nandi we find the expression—‘lokantara- 
pranayino’ which the commentator explains as-‘paralokagatasya’. The 
belief among modern historians as to the death of Mahipala II in 
battle is based on the above-mentioned interpretation of the aforesaid 
commentator. There is probably some such hint, though the meaning 
is not clear, in the word—‘‘sivavadbabhiva’’ in the Manahali copper- 
plate inscription (cf. Sriman Mahipalaiti dvitiyo dvijega-maulih sivavad 
babhüva,—verse 13) of Madanapala (see Gauda-Lekhamaila, p. 156). 

Recitation and exposition of the text in & popular way of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and songs describing the glories of 
some of the leading characters described in the epics like Rama, the 
consort of Sits and Krsna, the consort of Radh&i seem to have been 
very popular among the > common people in Bengal. The worship of 
the image of Rama or of Rama and his consort Sita seems to have been 
prevalent in Bengal. The poet Dhoyi accordingly refers in his Pavana- 
düta to the existence on the banks of the river Svarnadi or the Bhi. 
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girathi (Ganges) of the image of the god * Raghukulaguru' (i.e. Rama). 
The ‘Gita-govinda’ written by the poet Jayadeva, a contemporary 
of King Laksmanasena, the Sena king of Bengal, seems to have been, 
as its name indicates, composed for being sung by popular bards and 
minstrels in Bengal. . Such an assumption is supported by Jayadeva's 
own epithet—''Padmávaticaranacáranachakravarti' which is found in 
the colophon of his work Gitagovinda. There seem io have been in. 
Bengal at that time musical parties or operas for performing: such 

popular musical feats. C The story of the Ramayana seems to have been 
specially popular among the common people of Bengal and in Bengali 


versions like that of Krttivasa of the Ramayana we find an additional 


episode, namely, the worship of the goddess Durga by Rama and 
Hanumàána. Two Ramacarita kivyas were produced in Bengal during 
the rule of the kings of the Pala dynasty. One of these Ramacaritas 
was composed by the poet Abhinanda who had king Devapala of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Behar as his patron, The second 
Ramacarita is the work of Sandhyakara Nandi who had king ` 
Ramapala of the same dynasty as his patron. Sandhyakara Nandi is 
described as being ‘Kalikala-Valmiki.’ He is described as being the 
son of Prajipatinandi. and as being an inhabitant of the town of 
Paundravardhanapura Gn Northern Bengal). Every word used in 
his work by Sandhyikara Nandi has two meanings. By this art of 
ambiguous composition he has attempted to, describe in his work the | 
story of the epic hero Rama, on the one hand, and the exploit of his 
patron king Ramapala, on the other. 

The ‘Badal Pillar inscription (Verse 24, line 25) and the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena (Verse 33) mention the name of Valmiki 
and -though not expressly mentioned by name the Ramayana is 


evidently indicated in the following lines:—‘‘Atilomaharsanesu 





Kaliyuga-Valmiki-janmapisunesu Dharmmetüihüsaparvvasu punydtma 
yah érutirvyavrnot II. The Manahali copper-plate grant of Madana- 
paia records the gift of land in Halavarttamandala in the Kotivarsa 
visaya of Paundravardhanabbukti to a Brahmin named VateSvara 
Svimi (line 44). The gift in question was made by paramesvara 
paramabhattàraka maharajadhiraja Sriman Madanapaladeva, son of 
paramasaugata maharajadhiraéja Ramapaladeva (lines 81-82) during 
the eighth year of his victorious reign (line 58). The erant of the 
aforesaid land was made as fee to the above-mentioned Br&hmana for 
his recitation and exposition of the texts of the Mahabharata written 
by Vedavyasa at the instance of Citramatikadevi, the chief queen or 
favourite consort of king Madanapàla (Srivateávara svamisarmmane 
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pattamabadevi-Citramatikaya Vedavyasaprokta - prapathita-Mahabhà- 
ratasamutsargita daksinütvena bhagavantarh  Buddhabhattárakamuddi- | 
$ya sdsanikrtya pradatto' smabhih-Lines (42-46). The queen of a 
Buddhist ruler had therefore no scruple to hear from a Brahmin 
scholar the tales of the Great Epic (See my paper, Women in the 
Early Inseriptions of Bengal in B. C. Law Volume, Part IT, pp. 
243-260). The Bengali version of the Mahabharata was at a later 
age made by Kasiramadasa to meet the demand of the common people 
in Bengal. The Deopara inscription of Vijaya-sena (verse 4) describes 
the Mahabharata as “ the honey-stream of beautiful stanzas, which: 
the son of Paràáéara (Geo, Vedavy&sa) had caused to flow to please the 
ears of mankind...... ” (cf. ‘‘Siktimadhvikadharah Paragaryyena 
visvasravanaparisaraprinanaya pranitah,—Inscriptions of Bengal; p. 
46.) | 

There is a popular tradition in Bengal that Padmāvatī, the wife 
of the poet Jayadeva, was a devadāsī and hence a singing and dancing | 
maiden engaged in the service of the sacred image of some Hindu 
divinity. There is a line in a -caryapada which seems to indicate 
that womenfolk would as a rule dance while men would sing and 
play musical instruments in a musical opera party (cj. Nàcanti vàjila 
gaanti sel, Buddhanataka visama hoi). In the Edilpur copper-plate 
inscription (Verse 9) of Kegavasena and in the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat | 
copper-plate inscription (Verse 10) of Visvaripasena mention is made 
of the dulcet musical sound arising from the anklets worn by court- 
esans in the evening (cf. Sàyam vesavilàsinijanarananmafijiramafiju- 
svanaih). Day’s toil and mol being over, evening or night was 
presumably, as at present, the time when people would usually engage 
themselves in merry-making and leisurely pursuits. Kings and 
well-to-do people in Bengal would thus usually amuse themselves in 
the evening by watching the dances of well-dressed dancing courte- 
rans. ‘There are references in the early inscriptions of Assam to e 
existence of numerous well-dressed courtesans.  Weli-dressed pro- 
stitutes wearing various ornaments and holding fy-brushes (càmara- 
dhàrini) in their hands are thus mentioned in the Tejapura copper- 
plate inscriptions of king Vanamala of Assam (vidé Kà&marüpa- VÀ 
sisanavali edited by Padma Nath Bhattacharya, p. 64). There are 
also references in the inscriptions of Bengal to the presence of deva- 
dàsis or female attendants in many Hindu temples and shrines. 
These were the singing and dancing girls engaged in the service of 
a deity in a temple and as such they formed a sort of musical choir 
as we find in a modern church. The Bhuvanegvara inscription (Verse 
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30) of Bhatta-Bhavadeva telle: us that. king Bhavadeva provided, for ` 
the temple of the god Harimedhas Ge, Vignu) one hundred damsels 
who had eyes like those of a young deer and who. created the delusion 
that they were celestial nymphs taking rest on this-earth. -' These; 


maidens are described as being.the meeting places of music, 'dalliance.. . 


and beauty (cf., Htasmai Harimedhase vasumativigrantavidyadhati-- | 
vibhrāntinda-dhatīh śatarh sa hi dadau éššrañgaéšvidréah Dagdhasyo-. 
gradróa  dréaiva disathh kamdsya sarhjivanath karah Kamijanasya 
saügamagrharh sarhgitakeligriyarn II): The  Deop&r& inscription ` 
(verse 30) of Vijayasena also informs us that the temple of the god 
Pradyumnesvara was similarly provided with one hunred beautiful ` 
maidens the charms of whose bodies were augmented. by their jewelle- 
ry (cf. Ratnalarhkrtibhirvvigesitavapuh gobhah .śatarh subhruvah). 
Vocal and instrumental music accompanied with dancing seem - 
to have been considered in ancient Bengal as being indispensable 


‘elements for-the worship in shrines of more specially Hindu gods like 


Visnu and Siva. In the early inscriptions of Bengal we accordingly 
find references to the employment of devadasis or of singing and 
dancing courtesans in especially temples of such Hindu gods as Visnu 
and Siva. The poet Dhoyi, therefore, gives a poetic description of ` 


. the grace and beauty of the young courtesans who were engaged in 
the temples of the Suhma country (corresponding roughly with a 


portion of Radha, which comprised roughly the modern districts of 
Howrah, Hooghly, Burdwan, Bankura ant major portion of Midnapore) 
for the service of the god Murari (a name of .Visnu), the consort of 
the goddess Kamala (i.e., Laksmi), who was the tutelary family deity 
of the Sena kings of Bengal. ;According to the figurative description 
of Dhoyi these singing and dancing courtesans (Vàrarámàh) seemed 
to be just like. ihe goddess Laksmi (cf. Asmin Senanvayanrpatina 
devarajyabhisikto devah Suhme vasati kamalükelikàro Murariah | 


Panau lilakamalamasakrt yatsamipe;vahantyo Laksmi—sankam prakiti- 


subhagah kurvate vàrar&müh |) (see Sukumar Sen, Pricina Vangli-o- 
Vangali, Beet 41). Itis evident, therefore, that there were in ancient 
Bengal "numerous accomplished prostitutes (vàrarüámüh) who were 
adept in both vocal and instrumental music and in dancing.  Accord- 
ing to Kalhana’s Rajatarangini prince Jayanta of Kashmir was highly 
pleased when he found that vocal and instrumental music and dances 
. displayed in a temple of the god Karttikeya in Pundravardhana (i.e. 

in Northern Bengal) evidently by such accomplished courtesans 
employed there as devadasis were ‘strictly in accordance with the 


principles of Hindu music laid down in Bharata’s Natyasastra. 


a 
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Numerous terracotta plaques discovered at Pahairapura and Maina- 
mati and many stone and metal images found in Bengal prove beyond ` 
doubt that dancing and vocal and instrumenial music were cultivated 


by. men and women in ancient Bengal daring the reign of the Pala 


and Sena Kings of Bengal and Behar. In terracotta plaques discover- 
: edat Main&mati we find figures of dancing Vidyadharas or semi- 
divine beings, celestial musicians and human musicians with their 
musical instruments. Images of Narteéa Siva or dancing Siva com- 
monly found in Southern India have also been found in Eastern 
Bengal. According to N. K. Bhattasali dancing images of Siva and 
the cult of Nataraja were probably introduced in Bengal by kings 
of the Sena dynasty who are said to have come to Bengal from 
Southern India. 

In a work named Sekáubhoday& we find some popular anecdotes 
showing that there were many male and female musicians and dan- 
cers in Bengal during the reign of king Laksmanasena, the Sena 
king of Bengal. Inter-provincial music competition would be held 
in his court. Among notabie Bengalee musicians of that age men- 
tion may be made of Vidyuiprabha, the daughter-in-law of the then 
well-known actor (nata) Gañgo or Gingoka, Padmavati, the wife of the 
poet Jayadeva and Jayadeva, the talented poet and musician. (Sukumar 


Sen, op. cit., pp: 46-47). In many terracotta plaques found at 


Mainamati and Paharapura we find pictures of many musical instru- 
ments used by musicians of that age. Among musical instruments 
we may mention mrdanga or a kind of drum, stringed lyre (via), 
vainsi or flute, a kind of hammering bell made of bell metal, etc, 
The Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi tells us that a special kind 
of drum called muraja was used in Varendri (i.e. in Northern Bengal. 
Mention may similarly be made of Karatàla or cymbal, bheri or kettle- 
drum and dundubhi or trumpet. In a verse of the Saduktikarnamrta 
of Sridharadàsa mention is made of a tumbivinà or a stringed lyre 
(vind) made from the hollow shell of a white pumpkin or long gourd. 
Reference to such a stringed instrument made from the hollow shell 
of a long gourd (alàbu) with the help of a piece of small and slender 
bamboo chip and a string may aiso be found in a well-known Caryà 
song (cf. Sija lau sasi lageli tinti| Anahà dandi eki kiata avadhüntt il 
Vajail alo sahi herus vind! Suna tantidhvani vilasal runš i ...) 
(See Pracina Vanglar Dainandina Jivana, by Nihar Ranjan Ray, p. 13). 

In the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription of king Bhaskaravar- 
mma of Assam we find the expression—‘‘praptapaficamahaéabda (line 
133), According to Fleet (vide Corp. Insc. Ind., Vol. IIT, pp. 
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296-98) “the expression denotes the sounds of five musical instru- 
ments, the use of which was allowed as a special mark of distinction 
to persons of high rank and authority". According to Mr. K. B. 
Pathak (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 95ff.) “the five musical in- 
struments are the árhga or trumpet, tammata or tabour, the gankha 
or conchshell used as a horn, the bheri or kettledrum and the jayagh- 
anta vor gong’’. As pointed out by Mr. Padmanath Bhattacharya, 
the term paficamahasabda did not always mean the sounds of only 
these five kinds of musical instruments for the same term was used 
to denote the sounds of five other kinds of musical instruments 
(Padma Nath Bhattacharya, op. cit., p.42, f.n.I). ` | 

Tt appears from a study of the Caryapada literature of Bengal 
that low-born girls of the domba or doma caste would very often 
excel others by their talents and abilities as professional musicians 


and dancers in ancient Bengal. Professional dancers, musicians 
_and actors seem to have occupied a very low position in the Brah- 
| manieal social hierarchy of that age and it seems that they were 


mostly members of inferior castes like candála, and domba or doma. 
Sometimes some members of upper castes would take up such profes- 
sions. A notable example of the latter kind was the poet Jayadeva. 
Ina caryà song a dombi or a maiden of the inferior domba community 


is said to have attained such wonderful proficiency and ability in the 


art of dancing that she could make an attractive display of her dances 
on each petal of 2 (painted) lotus which had sixty four petals (cf. 

Eka so padma cousathi pakburi | | | 

Tahi cari nacaa dombi bàpuri Il ). 
ven some members who occupied a higher and privileged position 
in the Brahmanieal social hierarchy of that age seem to have had 
no scruple to court the company of such low-born talented girls of 


the domba community while ascetics of the Sahajayana school would ` 


often make such low-born maidens partners for performing conjointly 
mystic esoteric rites. This is clear from a Garyapada of Kahnupada 
(cf. Kaisani halo dombi tohori bhabhari ali! Ante kulinajana maje 
kabali n ...... keho keho tohore virua bolai | Vidujana loa tore kantha 
na melai? Kahne gaitu kamacandalit Dombita àgali nabi cchinàli ñ 
—See Caryyšcaryyaviniécayah edited by H. P. Sastri, p.32). It 
is evident, therefore, that among wild aboriginal tribes like Pulindas 
and Sabaras who were, so to say, outside the pale of orthodox Hindu 
Brahmanical society and among men and women of lower castes. 
like domba and candéla the standard of morality and chastity was 
not always rigid and austère as we find in puritan Brahmanical society, 
of that age. The Naihati copper-plate inscription (verse 8) tells us 
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that men of the Pulinda tribe (living in’ forest areas of Bengal), 
who were eager to grasp (and thus enjoy) the jar-like breasts 
of simple and attractive youthful Pulinda women, would please their 
sweet-hearts by giving them simple necklaces of guñjšberry (Abrus 
precatorious) seeds (cf.  gufüjà-srag-bhüsá-ramya-ràmastanakalaáa- 
ghana$lesalolah Pulindàh). The gabaras seem to have lived in the 
outskirts of villages in rocky and lonely out of the way places. It 
appears from a carya song written by Sabarapada that men of the 
Sabara tribe had no other prefession except hunting and that they 
would often become so much intoxicated: by using intoxicants that 
they would fly away from their homes leaving their wives alone. 
After making an arduous quest simple women of the Sabara tribe 
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wearing mecklaces of guñjā-berry seeds, simple ear-rings and | 
peacocks’ feathers in their waists would thus find out and bring back | 
their own husbands (cf. Uci ūcā pavata t&hi yasai sabari bali | Morangi | 
piccha parahina sabari givata gufijari malin Umata saboro pagala 
Sabaro mà kara guli guhada tohouri | Nia gharini name sahaja sundari 
Geet —H.P. Sšstri, op. cit., p. 43). | | 
It appears from a study of the Caryàpadas that the practice of | 
offering various kinds of dowries at ihe time of marriage to the ——— | 
selected bridegroom by the bride’s guardians was prevalent, as at x^ | 
present, in Bengal during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D. It is evident from a caryš song that sometimes men of higher 
castes would be inclined being tempted by prospects of rich dowry 
to marry girls of inferior castes. Such marriages were not, however, 
tolerated in orthodox Hindu society and the married couple would 
generally be considered as being virtually outside the pale of a 
Brahmanical society (cf. Dombi vivahia ‘ahariu jàma, jautuke kia Y | 
anutu dhama| Ahinisi suraapasañge jaa,, Joinijale raeni pohàa l—— 
H.P. Sastri, opeit. p. 38). The Tipperah  copper-plate grant of 
_ king Lokanàtha furnishes evidence about an inter-caste marriage in -^ 
Bengal which took place in or about the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. According to R. G. Basak (Ep. Ind., vol. XV, pp. 301 ff.) 
this record belongs to the period of anarchy and confusion in Bengal 
which followed the death of emperor Harsavardhana of Kanauj and 
continued upto the time when Gopala I, the founder of the Pala 
dynasty in Bengal was chosen as king by the people. King 
Lokanātha is described in this inscription (Verse 9) as being a ‘karana’ | 
Ge a, member of a mixed caste according to Manu). Some of the | 
ancestors, both paternal and maternal, of king Lokanàtha are 
described in this inscription as being of pure Bràhmana origin but 
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his maternal] SE Kedava i is SE to have been a ‘päraśava’ (i.e. 
of mixed origin) Thus asavarna or unequal marriages were not 
unknown in Hindu society iu Bengal in the seventh century A.D. 
(See my paper Women in ihe Early Inscriptions of Bengal in B.C. ` 
Law Volume, Part II, pp. 248-45). 

In the seulptures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 
we find representations of the goddess Manasà but such sculptural 
representations of the snake-deity Manasà do not seein to have been 
made for being worshipped by the people of that age. ‘Jangalika’ 
or ‘Garudika’ was the name of the ‘Visavaidya’ or physician who 
could counteract and cure persons from the effects of poisonous or, 
venomous substances. Such a physician had an honourable position 
in the court of a king of that age. A verse written by the poet 
Umapatidhara shows that the people of that age would watch with 
great délight the feats displayed or the control exércised over snakes 
by a snake-charmer (ef. Ksudraste bhujag&h sirarhsi namayatyadaya 
yesümidam bhratarjaigalika tvadinanamilanmantranuviddham rajah. I 
Jirnaslesa phani na yasya kimapi tvadrggunindravraja-kirnaksma- 
taladbavanadapi bhajayánamrabhàüvar siréh II). In a verse written 
by the poet Govardhana Acàrya, the writer of Aryasapiaéti, we find 
an interesting description of a snake-charmer making a display of 
his control over snakes in the presence of household ladies in the 
. open courtyard of a house. It is evident from this description that 
ladies would come out from the imner apartments of their dwelling 
houses and assemble in the open courtyards of their houses for 
witnessing snake-charmer’s feats with intent eyes (cf. kir 
parajivairdivyasi vismayamadhuraksi gaccha sakhi düram I Ahima- 
dhicatvaramuragagrahi Khelayatu nirvighnah II). Sarvananda, a 
Bengali writer, writes in his work Tikasarvasva (dated in A.D. 1160) 
that snake-charmers used to display their charms over snakes to 
householders and thus they would beg money from persons who 
watched their feats (cf. Bhikgàrtharn sarpadharini vadiya iti khy&te). 
Such snake-players were thus known as ‘vadiya’ or ‘vede’. Persons 
“who used to catch wild snakes were known in Bengal, as at present, 
as ‘mala’ or‘mal’ (Sukumar Sen, op. cit. p. 48). In his Tikasarvasva | 
Sarvananda also télls us that people of that age would also enjoy 
the sight of duels between two opposing rams or between two mutually 
contesting cocks. Gambling seems also to have been not unknown 
in ancient Bengal. The name 'addha' or 'ádha' was used to denote | 
betting in a gambling (Sukumar Sen, op. cit. p. 50). The Kailàna 
inscription of Sridhiranarata, king of Sainatata tells us that 
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Sridhàrana had a muscular and handsome physical appearance because 
he used to engage himself always in manly sports being seated on 
horses and elephants — (gajaturaga-satata-pidana-kramocitaérama 
balitatanuvibhága-ramyadaréana). Sports with elephants and horses — 
by riding on them were, therefore, not unknown among kings and 
wealthy men in ancient Bengal. In his Tikàsarvasva Sarvananda 
has given five distinct names for five distinct types of horse races 
known in Bengal during his days (Sukumar Sen, op. cit. p. 45), 
Chess-play seems to have been most conspicuous among indoor games 
in ancient Bengal. Miniature diagram of a  chess-board has 
accordingly been discovered at Mainamati. There is also reference 
in a caryà song written by Kabnupada to a chess-board having 
sixty-four separate square compartments. ‘There is also reference in 
this connection to small figures usually made cf wood of elephants, 
horses, boats, etc., which are used in a chess-play (cf. Karuna pihàri 
krelahu naa’ bala, sadguru bohé jitela bhavabala|—Bhanai Kahnu 
àhme bhali daha debu, causaththi kothé guniyà lehu 1—H.P. 
Sastri; op. cit. p. 22). 

It is evident from the Tikasarvasva written by Sarvànanda that 
the Durgapuja or the annual worship of the goddess Durga during 
early autumn was celebrated in Hindu society in ancient Bengal as 
at present. Sarvananda accordingly informs us that on the ninth 
lunar day (mahanavami) during the period when the goddess Durga 
was worshipped annually in Bengal holy water from auspicious 
pitchers sanctified by uttering sacred formulas would be sprinkled 
on the heads of people of all rank, rich and poor alike, who would 
assemble before the images of the goddess Durga for this purpose 
(Sukumar Sen, op. cit., p. 45). In a verse written by the poet ` 
Dhoyi (Saduktikarnamrta edited by Pandit Ramavatara Sarma, p. 102) 
we find a description of an auspicious pit pitcher filled with water with | 
green leaves of a mango tree (sahakarapallavam) floating on its | 
water at the edge of this pitcher called “dharaghata’. A devoted '! 
wife, whose husband is leaving her company “for a distant journey, 
is described as filling such an auspicious pitcher with her own tears 
with the idea that the sight of such an auspicious pitcher at the 
time of departure from home may ensure for her husband a safe and 
comfortable journey (ef. Samruddhah kathamapyamangalabhayat- T 
paksmántaravyàpino pyuttànikrtalocanam ` nipunayà  bàspáürsünm | 
vindavah | Nyasyanty&h sahakarapallavamatha vyanamya patyuh puro 
dharavahibhireva locanajalairdharaghatah —püritah 1). According lo 
some scholars the word ‘yatraghata’ should be substituted for ‘dhara- 
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ghata’. The sight of a pitcher filled with water with some green 
leaves of a mango tree hanging from its edges would, therefore, as 
at present, be considered in ancient Bengal as being auspicious just : 
on the eve of departure from one's home for a distant land. The 
‘dharaghata’ is the name even now used to denote another kind of 
auspicious pitcher from which showers of water are allowed to pour 
down gradually on the stone emblem of the god Narayana and on 
the phallic emblem of the god Siva during summer months. | 
Charity towards Br&hmanas, pious ascetics, temples and religious 
establishments, respect for one’s own parents, elders and departed ` 
ancestors, veneration for the cow, kindness and courtesy towards 
guests and possible help and sympathy for persons seeking help and 
succour seem to have been, as at present, ideals commonly followed 
by householders in Hindu society in Bengal. Halayudha, a Bengalee 
Smrti writer of the time of king Laksmanasena of Bengal accordingly 
states in a separate section in his work Brahmanasarvasva, the 
duties which a housebolder in Hindu society in Bengal should per- 
form towards his atithi or guests (see Brahmanasarvasva edited by . 
Tejascandra Vidy&nanda, Calcutta, pp. 155-58). A Gurjara inscrip- 
tion dated 736 A.D. refers to bali, caru. vaisvadeva, agnihotra and 
atithi as the pafica-mahayajiias (Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIII, pp. 152 and 
155). The Tippera copper-plate grant of Lokanàtha shows that by 
making free gifts of land, settlements of Brahmanas were made even 
in the easternmost regions of Bengal full of dense forests where ` 
tigers and wild animals roamed freely. Not only waste lands but 
forest regions as well were thus made habitable by such free gifts 
of land to Br&hmanas and ascetics (Sramanas), temples and religious 
institutions like monastic establishments. The Nidhanpur copper- 
plate inscription thus refers to settlement by making such free gifts 
of land in Sylhet. of two hundred and five Brahmanas belonging to 
various gotras and such Vedic śākhās as Vajasaneyi, Carakya and 
Taittiriya of the Yajurveda, Chandoga of the S&maveda and Vahvreya 
of the Rgveda (History of Bengal published by the Dacca University, 
Vol. I, pp. 395ff.). rhe ostensible object in all works of charity 
especially in making free gifts of land was tbe enhancement of the 
faxhe and religious merit of the donor and his parents (atmanahmata- 
pitro punyayadobhivrddhaye). The government of those days seems 
also tó have encouraged such gifts of land by private individuals 
because it would in the first instance bring some revenue to the 
royal treasury for the land sought to be given as pious gift to a 
Brahmana or a temple or a religious establishment would be sold to 
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the donor by the government and secondly it would entitle His 
Majesty to a sixth share of the religious merit accruing from such 
pious gifts of land (see my paper Transfer. of Landed Property in 
Ancient Bengal in the Indian culture, Vol. IX; Nos. 2 & 8, pp. 180- 
84). Lands given as free gifts according to the principle of nivi- 
dharma or as being not transferable in future: to Brabmanas, temples, 
etc., in ancien; Bengal and Assam seem to have been granted by 
the donors with a view to encourage others to earn religious merit 
by making similar gifts of land and discourage all persons from , 
violating in future such.pious gifts of land. Violation of a property 
once given away as a pious gift would accordingly be considered as 
being an abominable sacrilege. Z 

According to a verse written by the poet Subhaüka (Sadukti- 
karnamrta edited by Pandit Ršmavatara Sarma, p. 308) an average 
Hindu householder living in a village would deem himself quite - 
happy if his home was sanctified by the presence in it of domesti- 
cated cows, if he had no fear of heavy taxation by provincial autho- 
rities, if his household granary was full with paddy and some other 
kinds of corn produced by cultivation in his own farm and garden 
and if his wife was unflagging in her zeal for entertaining his 
guests (cf. Visayapati—ralubdho dhenubhirdhàma pitarh katicid— 
abhimatáyšrh simni sir& vahntil Sithilayati ca bhāryā natitheyi 
saparyam iti sukrtamanena vyafijitarh nah phalena 1). 

It seems that even in ancient Bengal there was, as at present, 
a great difference between town life and country life. Hence the 
manners and customs prevalent among fasbionable men and women 
in Hindu society in Bengal in cities and towns were detested ag 
being outlandish and ultra-modern by the simple village elders who 
were the custodians of conservative ideas and tastes. This is 
evident from a verse written by Govardhana Acarya, a contemporary 
of Laksmanasena, the well-known king of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal, in which womenfolk living in villages are forbidden to 
` imitate the radical manners and customs of fashionable ladies living 
in urban areas (cf. Rjuna nidhehi caranau parihara sakhi nikhilang- 
garücáram | Iha dàkiniti pallipatih katakse'pi dandayati 1). 

Bestowal of gifts, whether land or anything else, on auspicious 
days like the eleventh lunar day (ekadasi) or on the last day of a 
month (sarhkrānti) was considered as being especially meritorious 
from the religious standpoint. Charity during a lunar or a solar 
eclipse was also thought to be efficacious for the same reason. The 
Kamawuli copper-plate inscription records the gift of land by maha. 
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r&jàdhirája srimin Waidyadeva (lines 47-48) to a Brabmana named 
Sridhara (lines 37-46). The land thus given was situated in the 
Kámarüpamandala. of the Pràgjyotisapurabhukti (lines 48-49). "This 
gift of land- was made during the last day of the month of Vaisakha 
on an auspicious eleventh lunar day (line 46). The Sabitya-Parisat 
copper-plate of Visvariipasena records the grant of eleven plots of land 
to the Brahmana, the Avallika-pandita, . I Halayudhagarmman. Two 
of these plots are said to have been given away on the Uttarayana- 
sarnkranti day of the thirteenth regnal year. "Three of these plots 
are said to have been given as gift on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
observed by the queen-mother (line 52). Two of these plots were 
granted by the prince (Kumara) Süryyasena whose birthday was 
thus celebrated. Another plot was similarly given by Kumara 
Purusottamasen2 on the Utthanadvadasi day in the fourteenth regnal 
year (lines 57-58) (Inscriptions of Bengal edited by N. G. Majumdar, 
pp. 141-42). The Naihàti copper-plate inscription of Vallalasena > 
records the gift of a golden horse (i.e. performance of the Hema- 
évadina ceremony) by the queen-mother Vilàsadevi, mother of king 
Vallàülasena during a solar eclipse (verse 14) on the banks of’ the 
Ganges. Such pious gifts were often made by a donor after be bad 
‘taken his ablution bath in the water of a holy river’ like the Ganges. 
Thus according to the Bangarh copper-plale inscription the village 
of Kuratapallika was given to a Brühmana by king Mahipala I on 
the last day of a month. The gift in question was made by the 
king after he had taken his bath in the holy river Ganges (lines 
47-50). VThe Baragaon copper-plate inscription (verse 20) of Ratnapila, 
. & king of Assam, tells us that king Ratnapala made a free gift of 
some landed property to a pious Br&hmana named Viradatta on 
ihe last day: of & month during the twenty fifth year of his reign 


- 


(Kàmarüpa-Süsanàávali edited by Padma Nath Bhattacharya, p. 100). , | 


SHAKESPEARE IN RUSSIA 


By DEBENDRANATH CHATTERJEE 
Professor of English, Dupleix Coliege, Chandernagore. 


Prof. Robertsonin his excellent paper, Shakespeare on the con- 
tinent, says, "The question of Shakespeare's inflaence and apprecia- 
tion in continental lands, other than France and Germany, is neces- 
sarily, one of minor interest." Naturally he gives a disappointing 
account of Russia in connection with Shakespeare. But the matter 
deserves a sympathetic consideration. | 

Literary activity began seriously jn Russia during the reign of 
Catherine II and French influence was predominant. Shakespeare 
was introduced through the French renderings of Ducis, “Several 
plays of Shakespeare were translated into Russian in the 18th century, 
and the Empress Catherine II had a share in adaptations of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Timon. 


Pushkin (1799-1837) was the first great Russian poet and dra- 
matist. He had a full share of the influence of classical French 
Literature. But in his first and longest play, Boris Godunov (1825) 
he wrote a Shakespearian tragedy by way of an experiment. As 
Mirsky says, ‘‘In -writing it he was interested not so much in the 
doings and destinies of his characters as in the destinies of Russian 
tragedy and of Russian dramactic metre. Boris Godunov is a first 
essay in Russain romantic—Shakesperian—tragedy as opposed to the 
hitherto prevalent French form. When, in 1826, Pushkin. brought 
it to Moscow, it was acclaimed as his masterpiece. by the young 
idealists whose idols were Shakespeare (a German Shakespeare) and 
Goethe. But the hopes of Pushkin were not realised “as Russia 
never succeeded in producing really original ‘Shakesperian tragedy.” 

Lormantof (1824-41) loved Shakespeare; his drama was loved 
by the University circle. Pushkin also came to love Shakespeare 
after he had outgrown the charm of Byron. In 1825 he wrote in a 
letter, ‘‘Quel homme que ce Shakespeare; Je n’en reviens pas. 
Comme Byron le tragique est mesquin devant lui; Ce Byron qui 
DN? jamais conçu, qu'un seul chractére et c'est le sien...Ce Byron 

1 Ge History of Eng. Literature, Vol. V, p. 808. Part I. 


2 A History of Russian literature, p. 95. 
3 Ibid p.95, 
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done à partagé contre ses personages tel et tel trait de son caractère, 
son Orguei] à lun, sa haine à l'autre, sa melancolie as troisiéne, etc., 
et c'est ainsi d'un caractère plein, sombre et energique, il a fait 
plusiemrs cacarctéres 'insignifiants; ce n'est pas la de la tragédie. 
On a encore une manie. Quand on a conçu un caractère, tout ce 
qu'on iui fair dire, méme les choses, les plus étranges, en porte 
essentiellement l'emprinte, comme les pédants et les marins dans, les 
vieux romans de Fielding. Voyez le haineux de By ron...et là-dessus 
lisez Shakespeare. I] ne craint jamais de compromeftre son perso- 
nage, il le fait parler avec tout l'abandon de la vie, car il est sir en 
temps et lieu, de lui faire trouver le langage de son caractère. Vous 
me demanderez: Votre tragédie est elle une tragédie de caractère 
ou de costume? ` J'ai choisi le genre le plus aise, mais j'ai tâché de 
les unir tous deux. J’écris et je pense. La plupart des scenes ne 
demandent que du raisonnement ; quand j'arrive a une scene qui 
demande de l'inspiration, j'attends ou je passe dessus." * 

. 1 In the thirties and the forties it was Shakespeare who actually 
dominated over the Romantic stage of France as well as of Russia. 
 Mirsky has truly pointed out, ‘The real tragic poet of the thirties 
was..Shakespeare. ‘This is true specially of Moscow, where the 
audiences were more intellectual and more democratic than in Peters- 
burg and consisted of students of the University and of young mer- 
chants and city clerks avid for culture and beauty. Hamlet specially 
was ,the play of the moment. The idealists found in Hamlet à new 
spirit, while the rest of the audience were carried away by the 
romantic beauty of the dialogue and still more by the inspired acting 
of Paui Mochalov (1800-48) Russia's great Romantic Tragedian.”’ ? f 

Wilhelm Kuchelbecker (1797-1846), like Stendha! in France, 
held Shakespeare in high esteem. ‘It was courageous in-1825,’ writes 
Mirsky, ‘to write long and enthusiastic articles on Shikhmatov, and 
it was proof of a singular face of judgment to give equal praise to 
Shakespeare and Racine, while denying Byron a footing of equality 
with them.’ ° ) 

In Russian life itself there was an element of frustration of finer 
possibilities living as the country did in the midst of mediaevalism. 
Education, the impact of history, the surge of the democratic move- 
ment throughout Europe made the mind of the intellectuals yearn 
for the desire of the moth for the star. Naturally the. aspiring mind 


1 Maurice Baring’s An outline of Russian, Lit. pp. 66-67. 
2 A History of Russian Literature, p. 140. 
3 Ibid, pp. 106-107. 
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wanting freedom felt like Hamlet that “the native hue. of resolution 
was sicklied over with the pale cast of thought.” The enlightened 
world of Russia was Hamletised. In Turgenev, who was a living 
Hamlet, this element of melancholy preponderance of thought over 
action was noted. In his Fathers and Sons; ‘one of the greatest 
novels of the nineteenth century,’ we discover this Hainletism in the 
Hero, Hazarov. Kropotkin finds a clue to this character in Tur- 
genev's famous essay Hamlet and Don Quixot 1860—a man of thought 
and a man of action. The analysis is penetrating and throws:a flood 
of light on a serious element of the Russian mind, which Kropotkin 
calls “‘Hamletism in Russian life." ! In his earlier writings Turgeney 
“had already touched upon Hamletism in Russian life. In his 
Hamlet of the Schigrovsky District and his Diary of a useless man 
he had already given admirable sketches of that sort of man. But 
it was in Rudin (1855) that he -achieved the full artistic representa- 
tion of that type which had grown upon liussian soil with special. 
profusion at a time when our best men were condemned to inactivity 
and words.”° Readers of Kropotkin's Russian Literature know that 
the element of sorrow and failures of human nature which he notes 
in Chekhov’s works and describes so pathetically are the elements of 
Hamletism which Turgenev. made current. 

Cstravsky, who wrote about forty plays in prose besides eight in’ 
blank verse, translated among other things the Taming of thé Shrew. 
A few good poets are also known for their translations. Mention 
may be made of N. Gerbel (1827-1883) who made his fame by 
Schiller translated by Russian poétes (1857) followed by similar edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, Byron and Goethe that were epoch-making. 
P. Weinberg (born 1837) made translations from Shakespeare. A. A. 
Sokolovskiy (born 1837) made his life’s by a complete translation of 
Shakespeare which he published in 1898, with copious historical notes 
and annotations, and for which he received the Pushkin prize of 
the Academy of Sciences.” * — 

Thus the craze for Shakespeare remained alive from the bagin- 
ning of the nineteenth century when the struggle between the 
romantics and the classics was fought ending in the triumph of 
romance. This victory was chiefly due to a host of celebrated actors 
and actresses, Karamzin, Zukovsky and specially by the energetic 
efforts of Prince Shahovskoy who wrote more than a hundred varied 
Russian Literature, p. 101, 

Ibid, p 101. 


See Russian Lit. pp, 888-843, 
Ibid pp 206-907. 
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pieces . . . taking the subjects for his drama from Walter Scott, 
Ossian, Shakespeare and Pushkin.” ' Weinberg’s translation was 
the logical culmination of the enthusiasm of Russians about 
Shakespeare. And he has always been a great favourite. in Russia, 
both in the two capitals and the provinces, but his dramas require a 
certain wealth of scenery not always at the disposal of the Small 
- Theatre.” A 

We have discussed the translation and staging of Shakespeare in 
the nineteenth cehtury and we shall end.by noting two noteworthy 
criticisms of Shakespeare and one of his critics of international 
reputation : Tolstoy's What is 4rt? (1897) and Shestov’s (1866-1938) 
Shakespeare and his critic Brandes (1898). 

Tolstoy's art criticism has caused a good deal of controversy and 
cannot be easily dismissed as the senilily of an old man condemning 
the glorious creation of his own youth. We shall hesitate to accept 
the opinion of Mr. Aldous Huxley who glibly says that Tolstoy .in 
Devil's company was a better man than Tolstoy in the company of 
the angel: Like Goethe, Tolstoy hated romanticism and had -no 
sympathy for art for art’s sake.’ The moral strain in art criticism: 
is a lasting factor: in Russian literature and the propagandist note 
in art which we find in the communist regime is only a logical 
development of Belingsky (1811-1847). Maurice Baring says, “ He 
created Russian criticism and after passing through several phases— 
a German phase of Nagelian philosophy, Gallophobia enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare and Goethe and for objective art, a French phase of 
enthusiasm for art as practised in France,—ended finally in a didactic 
phase of which the watchword was that life was more important 
than art.” t In his attack on Shakespeare Tolstoy charged him 
with being an immoral writer and also a bad poet. Homer also was 
a great poet wtth an immoral outlook às he glorified vulgar passions. 
In this cennection Tolstoy finds Pushkin a faulty artist, as his appeal 
was ‘to the cultured few. Art, according to Tolstoy, is that which 
infeets us with sympathy. And when he says that the aim of 
artistic activity is to transmit ‘‘ the highest feelings which humanity 
has attained "` and that art must be religious—that is, make up the 
highest and best aspirations—he only expresses what the great 
critics of Russia like Venevitinov, Nadezhdin, Belinsky, Dobroluboff 
and Pisareff have done. They have taught men how to live. 


1 [bid p 212. 

2 Ibid p. 220. 000. | 

3 Arnold's Essays in Criticism : Second Series p. 299. 
4 Russian Literature pp. 142-48. 
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Shakespeare was a bad writer because he wrote badly. It is strange 
that this master critic found no poetry in Shakespeare. It inust be 
pointed out that Tolstoy did not spare himself. He condemned his 
earlier works both on grounds of morals, ‘‘ class exclusiveness and 
bad feelings) and aesthetics (superfluity of detail, all the paraphernalia 
of realism) ".' ‘Truly great art has a universal appeal which Tolstoy 
found in the Bible and not in the sophisticated literature of contem- 
porary Europe with its limited appeal. That is not found in. 
Shakespeare as well as he could not answer the qusstion ‘‘ what are 
we alive for ?'" But Tolstoy’s craze, if we at all call it so, was 
to carry the message of life, noble ideas and hopes, in to the very 
peasant’s hut. That is a form which art can profitably take and it 
wil be a great adventure—spiritual and ‘inteJlectual—for artists-of 
the future. | 
We mention Shestov's book Shakespeare and His critie Brandes 

and we end the nineteenth century. In this book Shestov attacked the 
positive and rational aspects of the celebrated critic and he took his 
stand on a vague sort of idealism which he found in the character of 


Brutus. 
II 


In the twentieth century literature took a new form under the 
leaders of the revolution. It ceased to be a literary matter controlled 
by men of letters with their fads and fashions. The leaders of the 
socialis revolution wanted to produce literature after a fixed pattern 
calculated to help the cause of the revolution. At the head of this 
new ideology were the writings of Karl Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
As is known by students of socialistic ideas, literature, like civiliza- 
tion, is merely the product of the economic environment of a particular 
society. Says Engels '' Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, 
literary, artistic etc. development is based on economic development. 
But all these react upon one another and also upon the economic 
base ".* Extremely hostile to German idealism, Marx and Engels 
think that '' life is not determined by consciousness, but consciousness 
by life. "The whole world has been converted by the bourgeoisie into 
wage-earners, and the old fudal form of society has been com- 
pletely smashed and ‘‘ there is no other bond between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous cash payment''.? Literature ] 
has always reflected the consciousness of the age in reference to the 

! Mirsky’s A History of Russian Lit, p. 303. 


2 Literature and Art— Marx and Engels p. 8. ZA 
3 The Communist Manifesto 
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economic environs of the "disk And Caudwell i in his Illusion and 
Realty gives us a survey -/ of- English literature, in the light of 
Marxism. 
| Marx and Engels were devoted students of literature and read 
literature and the classics with genuine interest. ` As Lafargne says, 
“ year after year he (Marx) read Eeschylus again and again in the 
original Greek, regarding this author and Shakespeare as the two 
greatest dramatic geniuses the world has ever known. He made an 
exhaustive study of Shakespeare for whom he had an unbounded 
admiration and whose most insignificant characters; egen “were 
familiar to-him ’’.* | 4 
Lenin also knew, like al! socialists, that literature was "morbid as 
. the society which it sought to present was abnormal and there cannot 
be any worship of beauty in such a society torn by disruptive in- 


© fluences, slavery, suffering, exploitation and inhibition. So after 


the success of the Revolution Lenin said, é“ What we think of art is 
not -important but what the millions say about art is important. For 
art EE only when its roots are spread broadly through. the 


masses ' | | 
Art was to be for the masses and not for the chosen few. 


£ 


So in the earlier years of experiment the study of literature was . 


taken up with a propagandist outlook. Russian literature or any 
foreign literature was to be studied with the aim of inculeating a love 
. for Russia and her ideals.. As Eric Ashby writes, “In the eighth 
“class the: course must show the children the connection between 
Russian and world literature, and acquaint them with the world. 
wide ‘and historical significance of Soviet literature, the literature 
which i 18 righiest i in ideas and the most advanced in the whole world. 
The communist orientation must be an essential part of each cia 
on literature. | 
“Shakespeare in translation is very popular in Russia, and some 
of his plays are included in the course in literature. The detailed 


syllabus for Shakespeare includes a study of the development of capi- . 


talism, and ‘Marx on England.” Hamlet is used to reveal the exposure 
of court, aristocracy.” : This was the official attitude during the 


second Great War. 
"The stage was utilised by the Russians as the most powerful 


weapon of propaganda and “many famous classic plays were pro- 


1 Paul Lafargue—Reminiscences of Marx in Marx’s Solected Works, Vol. I. 


k % Scientist in Russia, pp, 52-53. 
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duced with a moral which the original authors had never suspected... 
Shakespeare was probably using symbolism when he wrote The 
Tempest, but he did not suspect that Prospero was capitalist exploi- 
ting manual labour (Caliban) and ganius (Ariel) for his own selfish 
ends,’ ! Examples might be multiplied and Shylock’s cruelty admits 
of a new interpretation after the communists’ hearts’ desire. 

Russian literature after the revolution passed through four phases. 
The first was the period of the Great Divide or militant communism 
(1918-22), The. second period was that of the. Reconstruction or 
N.E.P. (1929-28). The third or the Five Year Plan period 1929.82 
made a departure from the previous period. : In 1932 it was found 
that in quality the literature had deteriorated, and under Gorki a 
Union of Soviet writers was formed. After that came the period of. 
Socialist Realism and during the war came the period of the Great ` 
. Patriotic War 1941-45. 

Through all these periods we find more and more recognition 
of art apart from the pure propagandist note. And Shakespeare has. 
survived all the changes of taste and communistic technique. A. 
Gurstein in his Problems of Socialist Realism says, “The fundamental 
features of Socialist Realism as an artistic method are Realism, in 
the authentic meaning of the word, in the sense of the deepest ex- 
pression and understanding of the process of reality in its revolu- 
tionary development, the basis of the people freed from the distor- 
tions of capitalist society and the socialist content of art. Socialist 
Realism justifies the prognosis of Engels, who said thai in the future 
in art will be achieved’ a complete fusion of idealogical depth of 
perceived historical meaning...with a Shakespearean oo SE 
effectiveness (from Engel's letter to Lassalle of 18th May 1859). 

The appeal becomes more and more artistic and ‘that is "- 
Shakespeare rose into prominence. “He was no longer intérpreted 
.from the point of view of class analysis but rather an example and 
model of what an artist can do for his age and how fully he can 
express it.’’° Maxim Gorki in his Problem of Soviet Literature 
criticises bourgeois literature with ruthless fanaticism and points out 
the high ideal of the writers of Soviet literature. While discussing 
Dostoyevsky he says, ‘Dostoyevsky’s genius is indisputable. In force 
of portrayal his talent is equal perhaps only to Shakespeare.’ * 
This reminds us of what another great critic of Shakespeare says, 


1 Marriot’s Modern Drama, p. 251. 

2 Reavy —Soviet Literature To-day, pp. 23-24, 
Š Ibid., p. 24. 

4 Problems of Soviet Literature, p. 26. 
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"or take: Dotoieffsky;. whose cosmic novels are“ibe nearest approach 
io Shakespeare’s tragediés in modern literature. He too in the 
terrible crime and punishment, The Idiot and thé Possessed treads 
the: razor-edge and only comes through as by a miracle.'! We must 

"understand the motive behind, the literary movement. Gorky says, 
“The main and fundamental, theme of' pre-revolutionary literature 
was the tragedy of a person to whom life seemed cramped, who felt 
superfluous in society, sought therein a comfortable place for himself, 
failed, to find it, and suffered, died, or reconciled himself to, a society 
that was hostile, or sank to drunkenness or suicide.” Russia wanted 
a healthy outlook, an integrated view of life in its immensity and 
vastness which has found its supreme expression In Shakespeare. 
What did Gorki want for his land is much the same: "Life, as 
asserted by socialist realism, is deeds, creativeness, the aim of which 

= isthe uninterrupted development of the priceless individual - faculties 
of man, with a view to his victory over the forces of nature, for the 
. supreme joy of living on an earth which, in conformity with the 
steady growth of his requirements, he wishes to mould throughout 
into a beautiful dwelling place for mankind, united into-a single 
family.”? This;thirst for life in its strangeness, beauty and force 
led the Russians to the door of the mighty literary artists of Europe. 
In this connection say the Webbs in their Soviet Communism, 
«Finally there must be mentioned the large editions that are issued 
of translations of the principal English, German, French and Italian 
authors from Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Balzac anl Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of 
the most widely and EES novelists of Great Britain and the 
United States." ^. 

° During the second great war Russia veered back to a strange fit 
of patriotism with its new ideology of old Russian tradition and hero- 
worship. In the face of a life-and- death struggle the leaders saw 
that the ideals of a Third International were too poor an: inspiration 
to the heroic sons of Russia. Patriotism was a better stay and 
Russia, like all capitalist lands, had to depend on a myth -of her 
heroic “past. On the writers fell this great duty of inspiring the 
masses with noble feeling of heroism and sacrifice. When Stalin 
pronounced on November 7th, 1941 the writer is the engineer of the 
human souls he pointed to the guiding role. assumed by the political 


1 J. Dover Wilson—The Essential Shakespeare, p. 1M, 
2 Problems of Soviet Literature., p. 37. 

3 Problem of Soviet Literature. a 
4 Soviet Literature Today, pp. 27-28. 
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leaders. There were high hopes raised in the minds of men about 
the high destinies of Russia and her people. People remembered 
what Dostovosky sail, “But there is only one truth, and therefore 
only a single one out of the nations that can have the true God, 
only one nation ibat is 'god-bearing," that’s the Russian people.” 


This reminds us ofthe bold assertion of Lyly “the living God is the | 


only English God.” ' The outlook was optimistic, bold, challenging 
and intensely dynamic. It was only natural that Russians would turn 
to great literary figures outside Russia. ““Phe popularity of Shakes- 
peare—there were four or five of his plays running simultaneously 
in Moscow during the war—not only in the capital, but also in the 
provinces and the Republics in ancther.’’? Russians found in Shakes- 
peare life in its vastness, its depth and variety and force. Shakes- 
peare always inspires, encourages and is full of optimism. Russian 
poetry was fully suffused with him. Anna Akhmatova, for example, 
expressed her horror of bombing in the following lines of her poem, 
To Londoners : : | 


“The twenty-fourth drama of Shakespeare 
Time now is writing with skeleton hand 
Much rather Hamlet, Gaesar and Lear, 


We would read by the leaden river." rz 


In plays and poems the same influence is felt. There were many 
translators of Shakespeare. It is particularly pleasing to note that a 
great writer, like Paternak, should have undertaken thé translation 
of many of the sonnets as well as of Hamlet, EE and Juliet, 
Antony and Cleopatra and Henry IV ° 


Of all literatures of the West, Russian literature alone is full of 
high hopes and noble dreams of building a new world. It is purely 
human, actively struggling to build up conditions of human happiness. 
There is not a jot of pessimism, of a sense of failure. ‘The bold 
spirit of man, as during the Renaissance, has sought a fusion with 
the Industrial Revolution and the aim is the transformation of the 
world. As much of hope and-adventure we hear in the clarion call 
of King Henry V: 


“On, on, you noblest English’? 
1 A History of English Literature by Legauis and Cazamian, p. 377. 


2 Soviet Lit. Today, p. 138. 
3 Ibid. 


` 
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Don't we hear the hopeful exultant cry of the self-assertive. 
Russian fighting German aggression in the speech of the Bastard in 
Shakespeare's King John ? :— | 


‘This England never did, nor never shall 
EE Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself 
Now there her princess are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the worid 1n arms 
And we sha!] shock them, Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true." 


Tor ‘England’ the Russians substituted their newly discovered father- 
land—Russia, 





“INTERNATIONAL LAW REDEFINED"— 
A REJOINDER 


SUBIMALKUMAR MUKHERJEE 
Caleutta University ` 


“International Law Redefined’? is about a year old. 1t has 


_ been differently received in different quarters. I feel called upon to ` 


say something in defence of my stand in the book. ' 


As the author I naturally had interest in reviews and did go 


through almost all of them. To some it is a book work reading 
and re-reading in the interest of peace and justice and law based 
thereon. To some again it is a contribution which will be of per- 
manent value. To a group the book contains many gaps as the 
‘i's have not been crossed and the ‘i’ s have not been dotted. i 
In America among some jurists the -book bas created a flutter 
and in the American Journal of International Law (January, 1955— 
Book Review. pp. 108-9) there are attacks on my points of view. 
But the criticisms though intended, to be-fatal turn out really to be 
funny as they are based on a reading which being perhaps very 


rapid bas been inadequate in some cases and definitely incorrect in: 


others. I have a feeling that review is based on stray, casual, 


inadequate and bence perhaps Incorrect reading. Scientific correct- 
ness in my approacli has been questioned on the basis of statements 
which I have not made and on the basis of implications which I 
have not meant. Lines have been picked up from here and there 
hastily and carelessly and without noting the contexts they have been 
declared to be mutually conflicting. The reading for review ought 
to be more thorough, serious and systematic. Hasty reading and 
rapid review may do injustice to the autbor—not of course deliberate 
but incidental and inadvertent. 

| There are two attacks on the book—one regarding Scientific 
correctness and the other as to political judgment. 


As to scientific correctness the reviewer wants to make some 
reservations. It has been said that I confuse ‘“‘sometimes wishes 
de lege ferenda with the lex lata.” But the hne between the law 
as it is and the law as it should be is clear throughout. I have 
discussed in many cases law as it is and then pointing out the gaps 
in the same I have suggested on the basis of the undercurrents 


Pd 


. oa call 
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beneath the surface realities what the Jaw should be. The book is 
not simply a statement of the law as. it stands-—it is largely also 
an attempt to formulate certain desirable: developments in’ the field 
not imaginary but drawn from the undercurrents in international 
law, life and relations. The line between the actual and the desir- 
able has been maintained. It willbe seen by all who do not miss 
the context. The confusion 18 not mine, gë 

It has again been said that in one place I.condemn ‘utopian 
schemes’ and in another place I praise utopia of today as the reality 
of tomorrow. This charge is pointless and is based on absolute 
misreading. Moreover it is. very easy to take two lines or-portions 
. of lines out of their contexts and then to show that they are incon- 
sistent. The fact is that what I have said is fundamentally different 
Dom what I have been quoted to-say. Nowhere in the book do 
I condemn utopian schemes in general and as such I condemn. 
utopian schemes if the premises be much in advance of facts (p. 1). | 
I have banned building of utopias in scientific studies but I have 
declared at the same time that we must not be tied down rigidly to 
the existing realities without caring to look beyond. (p. 2.) To 
deduce herefrom that T condemn utopian schemes in general and as 
a matter of principle is to misread me absolutely. I ‘commend 
utopias when history shows that utopia of today is the reality. of the 
morrow (p. 187 in the chapter on Renunciation of war under the 
U.N. Charter). As the step from the First Hague Conference (1899). 
to the U.N. Charter (1945) in the matter of prevention and renuncia- 
tion. of war is a very, very long step in advance, I declare that utopia 
‘of today is the reality of the morrow—that is the verdict of history 
in this field. Rightly read and read in their contexts these state- 
‘ments are perfectly in accord with each other and involve no contra- 
diction. The charge is based on inadequate and incorrect reading. 
Moreover I have emphatically asserted that there is nothing wrong 
in foreseeing the future’on the basis of the undercurrents in inter- 
national life. A study tied down rigidly to the present without: 
looking forward toa future must be a barren study. 

Certain interpretations of the United Nation Charter norms have 
also been questioned. By: way of illustration the deduction: from 
“we, the peoples of the United Nations’ that the San Francisco 
Conference was a conference of peoples has been challenged. But 
here also the context has been completely ignored. I have viewed 
the San Francisco Conference as a conference of peoples not in the 
sense that the peoples of the world met there in a conference but 
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only in the sense that the men assembled there were reflecting the 
will of the war-weary peoples and the document adopted there was 
an expression of the will of the peoples of the world and was 
concernéd with their welfare. That is quite clear from the next 
sentence in that context quoted from Hambro and Goodrich—‘‘Charter 
of the United Nations" in my book on page 21. It is in this and . 
this sense only that I have used the phrase ‘‘conference of peoples.” 
At the Hearings before’ the committee on Foreign Relations, united 
states, senate, on the Charter of the United Nations, a Senator asked : 
“was there any sort of agreement or understanding about what ‘‘we, 
the peoples. of the United Nations” meant? Did they accept the 
idea of popular sovereignty? ' Whereupon the representative of the 
Department of state answered: ‘I think it was clearly understood 
that the phrase ‘we the peoples’ meant that the peoples of the world 
were speaking through their governments at the conference; and that 
it was because the peoples of the world are determined that those 
things shall be done which are stated in the preamble that the govern- 
ments have negotiated the instrument.’ Moreover, in the explanatory 
letter of the U. S. Secretary of State to the President regarding the 
conference at San Francisco it is said—''For the first time in the 
history of the world, the world peoples directly, and through their 
governments, collaborated in the drafting of an international constitu- 
tion.” Tt is only in this sense that the San Francisco Conference is 
viewed as a conference of peoples by me, inspite of the term 
‘Governments’ occurring in the concluding sentence of the preamble. 
There can; I think, be no quarrel with me on this. The San 
Francisco conference can surely be regarded as a conference of peoples 
in this sense. | | | | 
Moreover my primary point was to draw attention to the shift 
in emphasis. The League covenant, I may point out in. this connec- 
tion, opened with the phrase “The High contracting parties” in the 
preamble. The U. N. Charter begins with the words “we, the peoples 
. of the United Nations.” And this change is not without significance. 
The reviewer however chooses to read in “we, the peoples of 
the United Nations’’ nothing more than an ‘oratorical phrase’. I 
beg to differ from him. The phrase is not just a piece of oratory : it 
bas surely legal significance. The phrase was borrowed from the 
American constitulion—''we, the people of the United States." Such 
drafting is there in the Indian constitution as well—'*we tke people 
.of India." And these are not mere empty phrases—not barren 
rhetoric. The united states delegate in the first meeting of Com- 
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mission I (June 14, 1945) at the San Francisco conference said— 
“For these (the opening words of the preamble, ‘ we, the peoples of 
the United Nations’) seem to us to express ,the dernocratió ` "basis on 
which reste: ont new organization for peace and human; welfare, 
achieved through the long agony of this peoples’ war.’’? It is true 
that the U. N. Charter may. not be likened to the constitutions of 
states in the matter of interpretation in all cases But jt is equally 
true that it cannot be dismissed simply as an oratorical phrase arguing | 
that the preambles of treaties are places for the demonstration of , 
oratorical phrases. 


“We, the peoples of the United Nations” being a part of the - 
‘preamble must have the same .legal value as the preamble itself. 
‘The Preamble has the same validity as the purposes and principles.” 
(U. N. Year; Book, 1946-47, p. 18. , “Tt is-thus clear that there are 
no grounds for - „supposing that the preámble has less legal validity 
than the two succeeding chapters.” (U.'N. Year Book, 1946-47, 
p. 18). “The conference did not doubt that the statements expressed 
in the -preamble constitute, valid evidence on the basis of. which the 
- charter may thereafter be interpreted.” (American commentary: on 
the charter, p. 51. Quoted in Oppenheim- Lauterpacht—International 
` Law, Vol. I, 7th Edition, 1948, p. 368, F. N. 3). ““Thus within 
the limits of its purpose . and character, it (preamble) has the same 
legal value as other parts of the chariér.'". (Hambro and Goodrich— 
‘Charter of the United Nations, 2nd add Revised Edition, 1948, 
p. 89).” “Significantly the preamble opens with the words ‘we, the 
peoples of the United Nations'........."  (Oppenheim-Lauterpacht— 
International Law, Vol: I, 7th Edition, 1948, p. 369). .‘*The 
preamble is part of the charter. Consequently it has virtually the 
same legal validity, na is to say, the same binding force as the other 
parts of the charter.' It is then difficult to concur with the reviewer 

_in what he says about ‘we, the peoples of the United Nations.” 


I do mot see eye to eye wiih American jurists in the interpreta- 
tion of the United .Nation's Charter in many cases (for example, 
p. 106, Footnote). I have also differed from Mr. Kunz, the reviewer, 
in the interpretation of the Genocide convention and its effect on the 
subject - status of the individual (p. 86, F. N. 79). To argue on that 
ground that they are — is to assume that America’s is the 


1 U.N. Conference Domen Val VI, p. 19, The U. 8. dele 


ate while urgin 
upon the jurists and the co- -ordinating Committee the retention of them words made thi 
remark. I 
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last word on these issues. I do noi accept that position and 1 may 
point out that what I do say I have reasons to say. 

As far as “Political judgment goes (the last essay of the book), 
it is quite. natural that we should differ. I must point out initially 
that here also there has been inadequate reading. I read in the 
North Atlantic Treaty not ‘the last nail’ (as quoted in the review), 
but ‘another, if not the last nail to the coffin of the dying U. N? 
Lhe purpose of this essay has been to show that regional pacts like 
ihe North Atlantic Treaty or, the South East Defence Treaty are 
examples of Machiavelli in Grotian gown. These treaties are in 
compliance with the letter of ihe U. N. Charter but basically in con- 
flict with the spirit of the same. I do condemn such pacis—whether 
they are concluded by the East or by the West. The condemnation 
of the Hast also for such. pacts is there in the. book, though not in 
this essay. ““...., the regional arrangements inspired and intended 
by the Hast or by the West to serve Bloc interests are sure to 
- thwart the purposes of peace and would be exainples of pseudo-law 
undoing the basis of true jaw.” (Preface, p. ix) My doubts and 
suspicions about NATO are fully borne out and justified by the 29 
Nations Bandung communique (25.4.55), wherein the right of 
individual and collective self-defence 1s. recognized. with a rider- re- 
quiring the states af the same time to abstain from the use of 
arrangements of collective defence ''to serve ‘particular interests of 
any of the Big Powers.’’ That the communique had in view the 
fangs of NATO and SEATO even a blind man cannot fail to see. 
Moreover they declared their intention not to set up any organization 
as rival to the United Nations. That again confirms what I have 
told about the possibility of NATO and its council, by pemg and 
side tracking the U. N. and its security council. | | 

It appears from this part of the review that my only offence ig 
that I have devoted a whole chapter to attack NATO, whereas I have 
not used a single Jine in castigating the Soviet Union or Communist 
China. (But I have condemned the East also for such regional 
alliances in the preface). But the point is that the absence of 
reproach against the Soviet Union or Communist China does not make 
the codemnation of the United States pointless, if it 18 justified on 
other grounds. I am surely mistaken from - the American point of 
view but I am perfectly correct and stand on unassailable ground from ` 


1 The reviewer calls my stand on NATO political EE I would like to call it 
politico-legal, as I have shown that the North Atlantic Treaty complies with tbe letter but 
kills the spirit of the U. N. Charter in all fundamental aspects. 
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the point of view of world peace and peace of justice. If world peace 
means American peace, or the American way of ‘peace, I admit ‘that 
I am mistaken. But if world peace means irué-and génüine peace, 
not peace of the American brand, NATO points the way not to it' but 
away from ihe same. I leave it to the readers to judge what peace 
should mean and how fár NATO helps the process. The reviewer, 
being an American, would naturally view it from the American angle. 
I am noi at all subjective but fully objective as American foreign 
policy by doses has driven ihe. U.N. away from the moorings of 
peace. If NATO monster with Ainerican aid may be sought to be 
invoked in supporting Portugal's claim on Goa, no man on earth 
. with any urge for peace can rationally and dispassiónately justify 
the same even from the objective point of view. To condemn. the 
United States is not to Justify the Soviet Union if the latter is. guilty 
of similar menaces to peace. But I am discussing the Hoa Atlantic 
Treaty—not the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
Be it noted that the redefinition of International Law via 
jin the book is never intended to be a panacea for ali the current ills 
of international life and organization. It does not aim at reforming 
overnight the institutional basis of the world order. I -is just.an 
attempt to lend as <pociological, teleological and axiological basis to 
the science of International Law from the point of view of theory and 
principle. It is a speculation concerning how. International Law 
should be viewed so that it “may help to create opinion which mae 
influence the conduct of states ee? thus. indirectly in the course 
of time help to modify the actual law." I would request the readers 
not to read anything more than this in this redefinition. If by defin- 
ing state not as an organ of power but as an instrument of. welfare 
we can secure à better standard of state conduct, this redefinition: of 
International Law must have a creative role, however indirect and 


remote it may be. 





REMINISCENCES OF-AN INDIAN MEMBER 
| OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
XVIII 
BROJENDRANATH DE 
SECTION XI 


I retired from the Civil Service on the 5th of September, 1910, ` 
after completing 35 years’ service in it. As the reader probably 
knows I was not a great success in the Civil Service. .I did not rise 
to the higher ranks of the official hierarchy, but had to be contented 
with being one of the rank and file, and not distinguished by having 
any honours eonferred on me. The people of the district however 
gave me a grand farewell party in the Town Hall and the . Commis- 
sioner of the Division Mr. D. J. (later Sir Duncan) Macpherson 
enter tained me at a farewell dinner. 

I came several times to Calcutta during the last few days of my 
service on house hunting expeditions, and fing] lly selected No. 22 
Loudon Street and took it on a three years’ lease.” UJ did not, however, 
leave Hughly, on the day I retired, or on the following day. As the 
Senior Deputy Magistrate temporarily relieved me, he did not require 
the Collector’s residence, and I continued to live in it for ten days to 
arrange for my furniture, sending down’ the bulk of it to Calcutta 
and selling some to the local people. Mr. Ashworth of the Gouripur 
Jute Mill very kindly placed one of the factory launches at my 
disposal; and we embarked in- it on the morning of the 15th of 
September and safely arrived opposite the Eden Gardens at about 
ten o'clock. We drove from the ghat to the house; and in the 
course of the next few days settled down in 1f. 

Soon after my coming to Calcutta Í received a letter of invitation’ 
to visit Baroda from my friend, the late Mr. B. L. Gupta, who, 
after retiring from the Indian Civil Service, had been appointed to 
be the Judicial Member of the State Council of Baroda. He told 
me in the letter that there’ was a likelihood of my being appointed 
to some high office in Baroda; and that H.H. the Maharaja of Gaekwar 
wanted to see me, and that if I would come to Baroda, all my railway 
and other expenses would be paid, and I would be treated as a State ` 
guest, during the few days I would remain in Baroda. As the suit 
filed by the Agra Banker in connection with the estate of Baby 
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Rasbehari Mukherjee, in which I bad ‘beet made a defendant, Was 
hanging over my head, I did not consider. it advisable to go to Baroda 
without consulting a high legal . authority. L accordingly went to 
see Mr. 8. P. Sinha, who afterwards became Lord Sinha of Raipur, 

as he was a friend of mine, and told him al the facts and. asked 
bis advice as to what I ehould do.. He told me that the Government 
had consulted him about the case, and that he had- sgone through ' 
the papers, and he was of opinion that there was nd likelihood of a`. 
decree being passed against. me; and that I should therefore go to 


~  Barcda, and take up any suitable appointment that. ene? bé offered 


to me. = 
I may mention here, in gege that when the question of àp- - 
pointing a Member for the. Executive :Coüneil for Bengal was first- 
discussed, Mr. S. P. Sinha, who was then the Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council, strongly recommended me as the fittest 
person to be appointed in Bengal. Of course the Bengal Governmént 
was dead . against my appointment. They pointed out that an officer 
who had not been considered fit to be appointed permanently as a 
Divisional Commissioner was certainly not fit io be a Member of 
. the Executive Council... I cannot now remember whether Mr. Sinba 
recommended my: appointment before or after the appointment of 
Sir R. N. Mcokerjee. It will be remembered that Sir R. N. Mookerjée 
was the first man nominated for the appointment. He could not 
however be induced to give up the idea of leaving a general supeérvi- 
sion and control of the work of his firm of Martin & Co., and it was 
held that he could not be appointed as a Member of the Council 

unless he entirely severed his connection with the business of Martin | 
& Co., and as be would not do so, his appointment, if it was at all 
made, was cancelled almost immediately afterwards. It was after 
this and after Mr. Sinha’s- recommendation about myself had been 
negatived, that Mr. Kishori Lal Goswami, who was made a Raja | 
after he had vacated the appointment, was appointed. 

To return to my visit to Baroda I left Calentta by the: Bombay 

Mail of the 26th or 27th Decémber, 1910. ‘I remember the date as - 
I travelled in the same first class: compartment as the President of 
the Western India Turf Club, whose name I cannot now remember, 
and Haji lbn Taleb Gf I remember the name correctly) an -Arab Gr 
rather Iraqi owner or importer of race horses, who were retürning 
to Bombay after seeing the Viceroy's Cup^ ` and other great. races. I. 
struck up an acquaintance with them, and had some. talk with them. 
' I heard that the Muhammadan gentleman, although he was. called 
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an Arab, was not realiy an "Arab, but came from Iraq which was 
then in Asiatic Turkey and the so-called Arab horses that he imported, 
owned and: sold came not from Arabia, but from Iraq. While we 
‘were travelling, a seryant of hig was constantly coming, bringing some 
cups of hot black coffee. I was asked to join them in KE of it, 
and I gladly did so: I asked him whether he knew any Persian, 
“but he disclaimed all know ledge of the language. 

| Arriving at Bombay we of coarse separated; they going to their 
respective residences, and T to the Hotel Majestic. Although it was 


. Christmas time Bombay was fairly warm, and there were fans going d 


in both the bed rooms and the dining room of the hotel. I cannot 
remember at what ‘time of the day I left Bombay for Baroda, but 
, as far as T remember it was very early in the morning. It was quite 
.& long drive to the B. B. & C. I. Railway Terminus at-Bombay ; 
and as far as I remember I passed the whole day and the greater 
“part of the night in the train, arriving at Baroda in the small hours 
. of the morning. Several servants of the Maharaja met me at the 
‘station with a carriage ; and I was driven to the State Rest House, 
where I found a bed-room ready for me and betook myself to it for 
‘several hours. In the morning I moved to another part of the Rest: | 
House. There were several other guests and: we all had our meals 
together. I cannot remember the names of any of them except 
one, and even in his case, I cannot remember his name, but I think 
he was a brother or a cousin of Mr. Justice Tayabji of the Dombay 
High Court. He told me that he had already been the guest of the 
` Maharaja, for some days, and wanted to go away. He told me that 
be had even reminded the Maharaja of the: Hindustani proverb “tin 
rog mehman, chautha roz haiwan’’; ie, “a man is an (honoured) 
guest for three days, but he becomes a beast on the fourth day," 
but the Maharaja insisted on his remaining a few days longer. ~ When 
at Baroda I received invitations to breakfast and dinner at the 
palace, and also to attend at an open air meeting for sports of various 
kinds. The breakfast, I had with the Maharaja alone. It consisted 
of a sumptuous English breakfast, and we were atiended on by an 
English butler. There was however one curious custom, which I 
was told was universally observed. I suppose the original Marhatta 
. breakfast consisted mainly of bajra (millet) bread; and so at the 
Maharaja's breakfast table, a piece of bajra bread was invariably 
served at the beginning. Every-guest had to partake of a little of it; 
and then go on with the sumptuous repast. 

The dinner was graced by the presence of the Maharani and of 
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the Maharajkumari (now Mabaraui of Coochbehar). ‘The Mahàiraja, 
“the Maharajkumar and Mr. B. L. Gupta were also p:esent. After 
dinner there was bridge, but the Maharajku: uar and Í had a game 
of billiatds. The 2 Mahataja on presenting, me to the Maharani told 
her that I had come from Calcutta at his request, cand that T might 
later on. be asked to join his service. GE 

The meeting: to see ‘the ‘spot Ms took. place i in the Genee in an 
opén air arena. The Maliaraja and the chief ‘men of .the State and . 
other guests were accommodated with seatš.on a broad balcony over- 
looking thé arena. The sports consisted of fights between elephants, 
bulls and other animals and also of the firing of toy cannon. and. other 
tricks: performed by small birds. Unfortunately ` I was “delayed a 
little, as I had atranged to take my fellow guest at ihe Rest House, Re 

and also a nephew of ‘his, whom I shall ¿mention later cn, in the 

State carriage, placed at my disposal, and they, and more spe.ially; 
the ‘nephew, . were not ready when I went in the carriage to take 
them up: When’ we arrived the sports bad already ‘commenced ; 
‘and the Maharaja and most of the guests were already seated it 
.their proper places. However we were conducted to our seats with 
all courtesy and respect; but I am not sure ' whether the unpunc- 
| tuglity- ‘of which I had unfortunately been guilty was not noticed by 
. “the Maharaja and whether it did not impress bim unfavourably 
against me. | 

I may mention that I had m the mean-time seen Mr. B. L. Gupta 
several times and been his guest at a dinner at his house. His 
daughter Mrs. K. P. Basu and Ber daughter, then a young girl, were 
| staying at his house, at the time and I became a great friend of the 
‘latter. Atthe dinner at Mr..B. L. Gupta’s house several of the 
State officers, and one op" to Marhatta ladies were present; and 
Mrs. K. P. Basu and the Marhatta ladies sang, Mrs. Basu in Bengali, 
and the other ladies in Marhatti. T ‘met another gentleman, also a 
` Tayabji, who had been a candidate for the I.C.S. at the competitive 
examination, which I had attended. He had been unsuccessful at 
the Examination; but he had joined the Baroda Judicial Service, ` 
and -was at the time of my visit to the place one of the junior judges. 
T think I met him at the dinner at Mr. B. TL. Gupta’s house; and 
on the afternoon of the sports I drove to his house with his relative 
my fellow guest at the State Rest House ; and was introduced to. 
his wife and other members of his family. It was his dilatoriness, in 
getting ready which prevented my arriving punctually at the majlis 
. for the sports. 
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Besides attending the State futictions, I went to .see several -. 
palaces, saw some of the State jewels; paid a visit to the Kala 
Bhavan or the Fine Arts School, saw the Zoological Garden where 
there were specimens (rather ill-fed and mangy they appeared to me), 
of the Gujrati or indigenous lion. . | 

When I,was at Baroda I received: a letter from Mr. Albion (now 
Sir Albion) Banerjee i in which he. told me that be was vacating the . 

offe. of the Diwan ot ` Cochin, and the Maharaja had some idea of 
offering me that post cn. .certain terms, which he: mentioned `. and 
enquiring whether I should be prepared to accept it, if it was sind 
to me. .'This letter had been sent to me in Calcutta, and had been 
redirected from there. On receipt of it; I thought of the old saying 
that it never rained, but poured. `I consulted Mr. B. Li, Gupta, and 
then wrote to Mr. Banerjee that I was at the time at Baroda on the 
invitation of the Maharaja ; and if the latter offered me an appoint- 
ment, I should most probably accept it; but if he did not, I should be 
glad to accept the very kind offer from Cochin. I may mention’ here 
that I did not ultimately receive any actual offer either from Baroda 
or from. Cochin. As far as I could learn, the Maharaja of Baroda did 
not at all wish to offer me any appointment and did not take any 
steps to obtain the sanction of the Governinent of India to appoint: 
me. The Cochin Government did so, but they were told that there- 
was no reason why one Bengali should succeed another in the position | 
of the Diwan of the State ; and a Bombay Civilian would be selected 
to succeed Mr. Banerjee. 
` I left Baroda and returned to Bombay. I again stayed at the 
Hotel Majestic, one day and spent it in sight seeing in Bombay: and 
the next day I went with some other persons, all strangers to me, 
to see the caves of Elephanta. We were taken to Elephanta in a 
small steam Jaunch which was.tossed about a great deal, but which 
ultimately carried us safely. to our destination. We inspected tlie 
caves which were wonderful in their way, but which are of course’ 
not deserving of any comparison with those of Ellora. 

The next day I left Bombay. A great exhibition was being’ held 
that year at Allahabad, and I availed myself of the opportunity of 
visiting it. The mail train from Bombay to Calcutta did not at that 
time pass through Allahabad. I would have to change at Naini, 
I think, for gong to Allahabad. As there was nothing lo be seen 
at Naini, and I would have nothing to do there, during the few hours 
I would have to halt there, I determined to halt at Jabbalpur, inten- 
ding to see something of the town, during the few hours I should 
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have to wait there. On leaving the train at Jabbalpur, I enquired 
what I could see during the time at my disposal. I found that it 
would not be possible for me to go and see the Marble Rocks. All 
that I could do would be to drive through the town and see anything 
that might be worth seeing there. I left my lug ggage at the station in 
charge of my servant, and hiring a carriage drove through the town, 
The driver took me to a béautiful garden, which, as far s I can re- 
member, belonged to a wealthy banker. ‘The driver told me that people 
were allowed to walk through the garden: And I accordingly did so. 

I returned to the station shortly before my train was timed to 
leave Jabbalpur, and on its arrival I boarded it, and in due course 
arrived at Allahabad. I had already made arrangements for occu- 
pying one of the tents in the camp set apart for European visitors, 
and for having my meals in the large tent where thosé visitors had 
iheir meals; so I had no trouble at all. Immediately on my arrival 
I was taken to: the tent, which had been reserved for me and my 
luggage was taken there also; so during the two or three days I 
remained there I had no trouble or inconvenience of any.kind. I 
saw everything that was to be seen, but I have no distinct recollection 
at this: distance of time of anything special. I only remember that 
I rode, one afternoon, in what was called the scenic railway, which 
passed. through what was described as typical scenery of various 
countries. The scenes were represented by boldly painted pictures 
on the two sides of the railway track. They were, however, not very 
convincing. 

. Leaving Allahabad I returned to Calcutta, where I arrived early 
in January, 1911. I have already mentioned that I did not, asa 
matter of fact, get any appointment either at Baroda or in Cochin. 
As I am on the subject of my receiving offers of appointments in 
Native India States, I may mention here Hat a few years later, I 
again received ap offer of the post of the Manager of the State of 
Hill Tippera. The Raja himself, and some of his officers, came and 
saw me and made the offer; and I also went and saw the Raja at 
his house in Ballygunge, but here again nothing happened, as a matter 
' of faët; as the Bengal Government objected to my appointment, and 
at their instance, the Raja appointed his younger brother or cousin to 
be the manager of the State. 


WORK ON THE TABAQAT-1-AKBARI. ` 


Tt was soon after my return from Baroda that I became a member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and commenced the work of editing 
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and translating the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, a history of India, in Persian 
written by Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, who was a Bakhshi, or paymaster, 
in the service of Akbar, ‘he history of the pre-Mughal period was 
collected from other histories, but that of the Mughai period and 
specially of Akbar’s-reign is of special value, as it is the work of a 
man, whe lived in the period, and who took some part in the affairs 
about which he wrote. The history of Akbar. was carried only down 
to the 88th year of the reign when he died. I collected some manus- 
cripts, and the lithographed edition of the work, which had been 
published by the Newal Kishore Press, at Lucknow, and ‘tried 
to produce a correct edition and an. English translation. My work 
ended somewhat abruptly before I, had even“ finished the history of 
ihe pre-Mughal period, as I had a disagreement with the authorities 
of the Society as it was then constituted. Later on, however, I was 
again induced to take up the work, and the first volume of the text 
and the translation have been published in 1927 and the rest of. the 
work is in progress. The second volume of both the text-and the 
iranslation are in 1 the press and I hope to finish it, if I live for another T 
year or two. 


I sent my eldest son to England in the year 1911. He remained 
in England for some years, during the whole period of the War, in 
fact, and returned after being called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn. 


We went to Naini Tal in 1912. My son-in-law and daughter 
Gurusaday and Saroj had preceded us by a few days. Our party 
consisted of myself, my wife, and my four unmarried daughters and 
two younger sons. The journey was a rather troublesome one, and 
we arrived at Bareilly, hot and tired after about thirty hours’ long 
and tedious journey. At Bareilly we got into the narrow gauge train 
for Kathgodam. At that place we made our heavy baggage over to 
a contractor, who sent it on by a number of coolies, while we 
stowed ourselves in two horse tangas, in which we were 
carried to the Brewery. There the tangas stopped, and 
to cover the remaining two or three miles on different kinds 
of conveyance i.e., my wife and some of the younger children in 
dandis and the rest partly on ponies, and partly ‘on foot. My son-in- 
jaw had arranged to meet us, but he had been delayed a little. We 
had not, however, gone more than two or three hundred yards when he 
appeared; and he accompanied us, all the way to the Royal Hotel, 
where he and his wife and son were staying; and where he had 
arranged for rooms for us also. | 


-— 
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On reaching Naini Tal, the Jake burst into our view; and we 
looked with delighted eyes, on its placid waters fringed with over- 
hanging willows and surrounded on all sides by picturesque hills, 
surmounted by houses of various sizes and shapes. On one side, 
where the hills were not so steep and precipitous as on the others, 
there were the Grand Hotel and principal shops. On another side, 
which was the scene of the great landslip, which took place in 1880, 
there were, if I remember aright; a parade ground, and some public 
buildings including the Town Hall. The year of the landslip was 
mentioned in the papers the other day, when there was a great 
fire in March, 1928 at the same place, in which several people lost 
their lives. In the landslip Mr. Taylor, who joined the Indian Civil 
Service the same year that I did, lost his life, either when the slip 
occurred or when engaged in rescue work immediately after. Taylor 
had & fine physique; and Bir William Gull, who examined us medi- 
cally after the Open Competition, had spoken of his magnificent 
chest and had predicted a long and happy career for him; but alas! 
it was cut off early with tragic suddenness. On the same side of the 
lake was the temple of Naini Devi, the goddess from whom the lake 
and.the city have got their names. 

We found the Hotel fairly comfortable. We had three commo- 
dious bedrooms, each with a bath room, and "we had the use of the 
drawing and the dining rooms. We were a fairly large party and we 
. amused ourselves by taking long walks, in the course of which some 
of the younger people played games of hide and seek. Some of the 
places in Naini Tal had rather curious and picturesque names. For 
instance, one loug and winding path ended rather abruptly, in a place 
which was named Land’s End. As is well-known there ‘are some 
other lakes in that part of the Himalayas, besides the one which gives 
it name 4o the city; but most of them are situated at some distance 
from Naini Tal. There was, however, one rather peculiar lake, or 
rather a depression in the surface of the country which as its name, 
Sukha Tal, or dry lake, shows, was quite dry and contained no water. 
We went several times to see it; and we walked along parts of its 
banks which being formed of loose shingle and sand, did not offer a 
very strong foothold, and caused some fright, not unmixed with 
amusement, to some of the younger members of the party. 

— We struck up some acquaintances among some of the younger 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service, some of whom were more 
or less contemporaneous with my son-in-law. We also became 
acquainted with Mr. (now Sir) Atul Chatterji, who was then posted 
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at Naini Tul, if 2 remember right, as the Director of Industries of the 
province. We also became acquainted with some of the Nehrus, 
who were living in a house, overlooking the lake from a rather steep 
hill side. We asked them all to tea and the Nehrus also asked us to 
a similar entertainment; while Mr. Chatterji, who had some Calcutta 
friends staying with him, asked us to a picnic at a place from which | 
one could get a distant but picturesque glimpse of Bhim Tal, the lake 

of Bhim, though I do:not know how it got that rame. In this way 
we passed a month for which we had gone to Naini Tal not without 
much entertainment and pleasure. At last the day fixed for our 
departure came, and we sent away our heavy luggage. Before 
however we could start, it came on to rain heavily, and we had to 
postpone our departure fora day. We sent telegrams to the station- 
masters of Kathgodam and Bareilly, cancelling our previous request 
to reserve compartments for us; and asking that they might be 
reserved for the following day. As we had sent away our heavy 
luggage, we had to borrow blankets, etc. from the hotel, specially as 
the night was extremely cold and chilly. There was a severe 
hailstorm during the night; and when morning came, a beautiful scene 
was unravelled before our eyes. The roofs of houses were dazzlingly 
brilliant white. This was not new to me, and my son-in-law, who 
had passed several winters in England, but it was a novel sight to the 
others, The rain and hail had, however, stopped, so we made arrange- 
ments for leaving after an early breakfast. The return journey to 
Calcutta was not so arduous as when we came, for the tangas started 
from Naini al and not from the Brewery. 1t was bright and. fairly 
warm when we arrived at Kathgodam and boarded the train. There 
was some little trouble’ about the reserved accommodation there and 
also, if I remember right, at Bareilly and at Moghul Sarai. It was 
the Dewali night, and we passed through or had glimpses of many 
beautifully and picturesquely illuminated towns and villages. 


It was in the rainy season of 1912 thal my fifth daughter and I 
paid a short visit to my fourth daughter and her husband at Comilla. 
My son-in-law was then ths Judge of Comilla and the Additional 
Judge of Chittagong. We got a wire from him informing us that 
both he and his wife were suffering from fever, which was suspected 
io be of a somewhat serious type, and enquiring whether some of 
us could go and look after them. Without waiting fora further 
communication, we rather hastily started for Comilla, by the Chitta- 
gong mail train. We went to Rajbari and took the steamer to 
Chandpur. The river journey was cool and pleasant. Leaving 
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Chandpur we travelled via Luxam Junction to Comilla, where we 
arrived at about 9 o'clock in the evening. There was a carriage and a 
pair waiting for us and we drove to the Judge's house. There we 
found we had come in undue haste, and the fever from which my 
daughter and son-in-law had been suffering was not at all of a serious 
character, as they had. been at first told; and ¿hey were, in fact, 
fairly well, when we arrived. They, however, welcomed us heartily, 
and showed us all the sights of the place. "There was not, however, 
anything very remarkable: There were several large tanks on the 
bank of one of which the Judge’s house, and adjoining it, a house 
belonging io the Maharaja.of Hill Tippera were situated. There was 
nothing specially. remarkable about the houses, but some of the walls 
of the Maharaja’s house were covered with a fine kind of soft and 
shining matting. On the opposite side of the tank, there was, I 
think, the Mission House, and on the other side, there was zamindary 
kachari or the office of the Maharaja, and other small houses, such 
as those of the Civil Surgeon and the Superintendent of Police. The 
Magistrate-Collector’s house and the Club were situated elsewhere. 
It should be mentioned that the Maharaja of Hill Tippera had ex- 
tensive zemindaries in the British district of TTippera,' of which 
Comilla is the Headquarter station. There was one special object 
of interest at Comilla, a small hill called Mainamati, five or six.miles 
` from Comilla. The hill is surmounted by a bungalow, surrounded 
by gardens containing various flowering plants and foliage, which 
again were surrounded by large trees, some of the branches of which 
were long and low and people could cling to or sit on them and thus 
have a good swing. 'The Mainamati bungalow was known as ihe 
Honeymoon Cottage, and newly married couples and others frequently 
went there. We intended to have a picnic there and sent servants 
with provisions in a cart, and a little later drove to the place. The 
two girls busied themselves in cooking, while we read. and wandered 
about in the garden, and indulged ourselves in a little swinging. 
We did justice to the breakfast, when if was ready; rested a little 
and afterwards returned to Comilla. We remained for four or five 
days in Comilla and then left for Calcutta. 


ie (To be Continued) 


SHELLEY—THE POET OF INTELLECTUAL 
IDEAL äs 


DR. M. M. BHATTACHERJE, 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee Professor and Head of English Department, 


Calcutta University 

Unlike Byron, Shelley was delicate and gentle in his childhood 
and hada very graceful appearance. Hogg says, '' He was cherished 
as the apple of beauty’s age: he was often called by. names of 
endearment, as Ariel, Oberon, and spoken of by ladies of his 
acquaintance as the Elfn King, the King of Faery and other 
affectionate titles,” Hogg has been accused of malevolence and 
jealousy of Shelley, and. it is these that may underlie this passage as . 
well as the following one: ‘‘ Shelley was conspicuously great in that 
particular excellence which in all ages and in all nations bas been 
invariably the characteristic distinction of the greatest of mankind— 
be was pre-eminently a lady's man.” 

The element of truth in the remark is prominéntly. .brought out 
in a sentence of Trelawney describing his first meeting with Shelley. 
“I was rather put out by observing in the passage near the open 
door...a pair .of glittering eyes steadily fixed on mine. With the 
acuteness of a woman, Mrs. William’s eyes followed the direction of 
mine... ‘Come in, Shelley, it’s only our friend Tre just arrived.’ 
Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall, thin stripling 
held out both his hands, and although I could hardly believe as 1 
looked at his flushed, TID and artless face, that it could be the 
poet, I returned the pressure.’ 

Shelley had a precocious intellect which manifested itself in his 
juvenile interest in natural science. At the age when Byron pored 
over the Old Testament, Shelley pursued with avidity the study of 
theories and principles. When only ten years old, he was charmed 
with popular scientific lectures delivered at Syon House Academy. 
At Eton Shelley eagerly read books on Chemistry, Pliny’s Natural 
History, Lucretius and Franklin and also attended Adam Walker’s 
lectures on’ Chemistry. Experiments in Chemistry and electricity 
gave him intense pleasure. His own hands and clothes,’ says Miss 
Shelley, * were constantly stained aiid” corroded with acids, and it 
only seemed too probable that some day the house would be burnt 

down.’ His friend Hogg corroborates her and says that the first 


* Lecture delivered in the University of Jammu and Kashmir on the 95th October, 
1952, and published with the kind permission of the Syndicate of the University. 
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conversation he had with Shelley at Oxford, consisted of an im- 
passioned monologue from the latter on the revolution to be wrought 
by science in all realms of thought. His imagination was fascinated 
by the boundless vistas open to the student of Chemistry. When he 
learnt first that the four elements were not final, his joy knew 
no-bounds. 

Shelley's own reason “for his love of scientific experiments may 
be quoted: “ What is the cause of the remarkable fertility of 
some Jands and of the hopeless sterility of others? The real difference 
is probably very slight; by chemical agency the philosopher may 
work a total change, and may transmute an unfruitful region into a 
land of exuberant” plenty . . The arid deserts of Africa may then 
be refreshed by a copious Sen and may be transformed at .once 
into rich meadows and vast fields of maize and rice.” Again, he 
exclaims, ‘‘ What a mighty instrument would electricity be in the 
hands of him who knew how to wield it, in what manner to direct 
its omnipotent energies ; and we may command an indefinite quantity 
of the fluid: br means of electrical kites we may draw down the 
lightning from heaven...’’ While yet a boy of eighteen, Shelley 
had an almost prophetic vision of the possibilities of flying. He says, 
“The art of navigating the air is in its first and most helpless 
infancy : the aerial mariner. still swims on bladders, and has not 
mounted even the rude raft.” 

Hogg records the variety of impressions which Shelley produced 
on him at their first meeting at Oxford. One of his passages conveys 
a vivid idea of Shelley’s overwhelming interest in Chemistry: “ He 
= (Shelley) continued to discourse of Chemistry, semetimes sitting, 
sometimes standing before the fire, and sometimes pacing about the 
room, and when one of the innumerable clocks that speak in various 
notes during the day and the night at Oxford, proclaimed a quarter 
to seven; he said that he must go toa lecture on mineralogy, and 
declared enthusiastically that he expected to derive much pleasure 
from it.” Shelley to whom immortal poetic fame was to come in 
future, gave preference to Chemistry even over literature at this 
meeting. Hogg was championing the cause of Italian literature as 
against German to which Shelley appeared inclined. But the latter 
suddenly remarked, “ Whether the literature of Germany, or of 
Italy, be the more original, or in a purer and more accurate taste, 
is of little importance, for polite letters are but vain irifling ; the 
study of languages, not only of the modern tongues, but of Latin and 
Greek also is merely the study of words and phrases, of the names 
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of things ; it matters not how they are called ; it is surely far better 
to investigate things themselves." Hogg enquired ‘‘ how this was to 
be effected.’ Shelley answered, ‘‘ Through the physical sciences, and 
specially through Chemistry.” f x 
Al one time, if is said, Shelley took an interest even in the 
medical science and visited hospitals in London in orler to study it. 
His interest shifted from natural science: -to abstract thought as 
he advanced in years. í 
In the domain of the latter, says Miss Winstanley, ** Shelley 
found his sustenance mainly in two types of-authors: in the Material- 
ist writers who prepared the way for the French Revolution ...and - 
in the Greek Tragedians and Plato." The impacts of the two ge 
. were successive-—the influence of the Writers of the Enlightenment 
preceded that of ihe Greek authors, though Shelley never entirely 
gave up the former before being attracted by the latter. It has to be 
noticed that the study of ths French writers and their English 
followers wa3 responsible for Shelley’s radicalism, and the period of his 
interest in. the ancients coincided with the ‘ascendancy of his idealism. 
Shelley read Voltaire assiduously before writing Queen Mab, 
taking Voltaire’s famous saying ‘‘Ecrasez l'infàme !'" as a motto of 
his poem. D'Alembert, Helvetius and Cabanis attracted him, but 
not very long. D’Holbach and Condorest too were familiar to him, 
Generally Shelley’s studies in English sceptical thinkers continued 
longer than his reading of the French philosophers. | 
The former began early in his career at Oxford where he went in 
1810. Hogg reports that he and Shelley read Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding and Hume's Essays. The latter must mean 
the Philosophical Essays. Shelley and Mary also used to read- Locke 
at Bath on their return from Switzerland. Berkeley was not read 
beyond 1817. Godwin was “the inheritor, as Locke had been the 
progenitor of tbe Philosophes, and Godwin was the nearest to Shelley 
of all the eighteenth.century writers.” Political Justica was eagerly 
read by Shelley from 1810 to 1820 (off and on) and even in 1821 he 
read Godwin’s Answér to Malthus. This indicates the gradual trans- 
ference of Shelley’s interest from the concrete to the abstract, from 
natural science to politics and morals. The pamphlet The Necessity 
of Atheism which led to his expulsion from Oxford was written 
early in 1811, not long after Shelley‘s introduction to Godwin. 
Shelley's Greek studies had begun before he went to Syon House, 
. but his interest in Greek literature and Greek thought did not really 
commence till 1813 and did not grow very keen til 1815 when he 
8 1988P— VI. | 
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settled at  Bishopsgate in close association with Peacock.  Hogg 
: records that Shelley read Homer with delight in 1818-14. Aeschylus, 
. Sophocles, Euripides and. Aristophanes were read in succession 
between 1815 and 1820. But Plato was the post’s favourite and 
exercised the most profound influence on him. ‘‘He came to take, 
in the latter half of Shelley’s career, the place that Godwin~had heed 
in the earlier half", Hogg mentions that in Oxford he read with 
his friend.an English version of a French translation of Pilato. And 
theneeforth Plato’s idealistic philosophy remained one of Shelley’s 
mainstays, though there was a gap in his Platonie studies from 1812 
to 1817. As has already been suggested, interest in Platonic idealism 
-méant a new orientation of Shelley’s poetry an1 a new era in Shelley's 
literary career. . | 

Shelley also studied ‘School Logic’ with avidity and ''practised 
himself without intermission in dialectical discussion." No student ` 
‘aver read more assiduously, though he thought more than he read. His 
intellectual faculties were devalopsd and sharpened by his scholarly 
and reflective habits. Bat for physical sports he never showed any 
inclination. As a ‘scorner of games and muscular amusements,’ 
says Symonds, he became som2whit unpopular amongst his school.. 
mates at Eton. His abhorrence of the syste mof fagging-so graphi- 
cally described in Ariel-and of corporal punishment was due to his 
intellectual - habits. While Byron practised boxing, riding and shoot- 
ing for long hours at Cambridge, Shelley neglected physical exercise 
altogether at Oxford and became a sceptic and visionary, 

Shelley’s appearance itself has been described as breathing ‘a 
vivid and preternatural intelligences.’ Hogg was a detractor of 
Shelley in many respects, and criticised his dress, his hair and his 
features. But éven he noticed something resplendent in them. ‘‘His 
features were not symouietrical (the mouth, perhaps, excepted), yet 
was the effect of the whole extremely powerful. They breathed an 
animation, fire, an enthusiasm s.s that I never met within any 
other countenance. Nor was the moral expression less beautiful than 

intellectual, for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentleness, 
aud that air of profound religious veneration that characterizes the 
best works, and chiefly the frescoes, of the great masters of Florence 
and Rome.” 

Medwin, Shelley's second cousin, emphasises the poet’s rare 
intellectual powers when she says that the youth learnt the classica] 
languages almost by intuition. . Even in childhood, so absorbed ^ 
was he in thought that he often became oblivious of the external 
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‘world. At times he seemed to have been dreaming,—now ‘watching . 
the clouds as they sailed across the school-room window and now 
scribbling sketches of fir-trees and cedars in memory of Field. Place." : 
He was subject to sleep-walking, and ‘he often lost himself in reveries . 
not far removed from trance.’ Humbert Wolfe even thinks that 
Shelley was at times subject to illusions which dangerously resembled 
delusions. But they were sporadic, occurred at long intervals. 
and in no way suggested insanity. Symonds refers to ‘the rapid 
and vigorous conversion of his soul to intellect’ when ‘his cheeks 
glowed, his eyes became bright, his whole frame trembled and his. 
entire attention was immediately swallowed up in the depths of: 
contemplation.'. It is no wonder that avoidance of action and also: 
of details was a characteristic of Shelley. Ile was concerned only 
with broad principles and ideas, | 
He met Godwin soon after he had read his Political Justice, and , 
imbibed his doctrine of free love. His radicalism and reformnig ` 
zeal also began about this time. Shelley actually accepted the 
discipleship of Godwin who became “thé regulator and former of his - 
mind." In 1612 Shelley crossed over to Ireland and prepared 
An Address to the Irish people with the object of carrying ona: 
propaganda for the ‘great end of virtue and freedom,’ from which . 
Godwin ultimately dissuaded him. He also wrote a Declaration 
of Rights, copies of which were sent out to sea in boxes and . 
bottles. Ee e 
That abstract idea was Shelley’s obsession, is clear from ther: 
fact that he never intended to stay in Ireland for more than a few . 
months, No thorough study of the Irish situation was ever made . 
by him, nor did he plan to offer any immediate help to the people. 
Actually he had not drawn up, in his Address to the Irish People, . 
any programme of work for them except the cultivation of: moral 
virtues from which political reform was expected to follow asa matter . 
of course. As one writer points out, “He preached temperance to a 
people to whom drink was almost the only refuge from reality, and - 
the cultivation of knowledge to a people who were tragically without ` 
the means of cultivating if. The great majority of them were unable ` 
even to read his exhortation.’’ The quixotic aspect of Shelley’s j 
Irish adventure is furnished by ¿he dropping of pamphlets from , 
balconies, thrusting them into women’s hoods, and distribution of: 
copies to ‘‘likely-looking passers-by.”’ | 
Though love of liberty and justice, and hatred of tyranny inspire . 
many of his poems and find. wonderful expression in them, Shelley 
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could never form any workable plan of translating his ideas into 
practice. While Byron thought at onetime of a political career for 
the uplift and reformation of English life and society, the business 
of the British Parliament had never any attraction for Shelley, and 
he read few newspapers. “He. used to speak with aversion of a 
Parliamentary career and told Hogg that though this had been suggest- 
ed to him, as befitting his position, by the Duke of Norfolk, he could 
never bring himself to mix with the rabble of the House.’’ In his 
poetry he cares little for the narrative which is always slight and 
unimportant, and concentrates his attention on ideas and. principles 
too colossal and sublime at times to find adequate expression in 
language. 

Shelley’s love of intellectuai culture is fully revealed in his essays 
and letters. His taste for metaphysical speculation is often expressed 
in unambiguous words. In a letter to Thomas Hookham, asking 
him to send some books, he refers to history as “that record of crimes 
and miseries, which he has to study only as a ‘mender of antiquated 


abuses ;' ‘but it is metaphysical works after which my heart hankers.' 


‘One thing wil you take care of for me? That those standard and 
respectable works on history, etc., be of the cheapest possible 
editions. With respect to metaphysical works, I am Jess scrupulous.’ 
He writes Jo Godwin in: 1817, ‘In this have I long believed—that 
my power consists in sympathy and that part of imagination ‘which 
relates to sentiment and contemplation. I am destined, if for any- 
thing not in common with the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute 
and remote distinctions of feeling, whether relative to external nature 
or the living beings which surround us, and to communicate the 
conceptions which result from cousidering either the moral or 
material universe as a whole.’ Again, he writes to Peacock from 


, Ferrara in 1818, ‘I always seek in what I see the manifestation of 


something beyond the present and tangible objects.’ Shelley’s dis- 


. cussion of abstract topics in his essays shows the sharpness of his 


intellectual powers to which there is no parallel in Byron. It- 
demonstrates that he learnt disputation and dialectic at Oxford to 
some purpose. He is always guided by. a purely critical spirit, and 
his examination of every question has a tendency to bring out the 
underlying principle oridea. For example, poetry is, according to 
Shelley as it is according to Plato, indistinguishable from philosophy. 
It is the ‘expression of the imagination,’ is based on ‘the principle 
of synthesis and has for its. objects those forms which are common 
to universal nature and existence itself.’ “The great instrument. of 
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moral good is the imagination ; and poetry administers to the effect 
by acting upon the cause. Poetry enlarges the circumference of the 
imagination by replenishing it with thoughts of ever new delight.’ 
(A Defence of Poetry). Love is an intellectual urge that broadens 
the personality of man. “It is that powerful attraction towards all 
that we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken in ali things that are, a community with what we experi- 
ence within ourselves’ (On Love).  Shelley's enquiries into the 
mysteries of life and ‘future state’ and his speculations on morals 
and psychology equally reveal his fondness for subtle intellectual 
activity and his capacity for incisive thinking. His Essay on Chris- 
tianity iries to remove the superstitious traditions that had clustered 
. round the sublime teachings of the Bible and attempts to put on’ 
these an interpretation consistent with a rational outlook. 

Shelley's interest in Greek thought and Greek literature also 
shows clearly the bent of his genius. His philosophical studies 
are clearly reflected in his essays. These are neither narrative, 
nor descriptive ; neither great historical events, nor pageantries in- 
terest him. He is enamoured of abstract ideas and theories, and it 
is ihese that inspire his essays and poems. Philosophie anarchism, 
atheism, social justice etc. are his stoek-in-trade in the early ‘stage of 
his career when he is under the influence of French thinkers and 
Godwin, Hume and others. The Necessity of Atheism which led to 
his expulsion from Oxford, reproduces the argument of Hume’s essay 
Of Miracles. Shelley’s Declaration of Rights obviously took the 
cue from the Encyclopaedists and Thomas Paine, apart from the 
French Revolution and the Declaration of American Independence. 
Even the Essay on Christianity is Godwinian in origin and re-states 
some of the points of Shelley's Address to the Irish People, as this 
extract will show : “Once make the feelings of confidence and affec- 
tion universal, and the distinctions of property and power will 
vanish: nor are they to be abolished without substituting something 
equivalent in mischief to them, until all mankind shall acknowledge 
an entire community of rights.” - 

Shelley contrasts strongly with Byron who was impressed more 
with the military achievements of Greece than with its love of beauty 
and knowledge which attracted Shelley. Byron fought for Greek 
liberty and died, while Shelley admired Greek thought and propa- . 
gated it. The religion of humanity which was the dream of Shelley, 
may be regarded as a precursor of Positivism, the highly intellectual 


` 


` 
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creed of Auguste Comte. As a lover of freedom of thought, Shelley 
locked upon prejudice and narrownėss of outlook and sympathy as 
the greatest enemies of human progress, Bigotry was his abhort- 
ence, as it was the product of intellectual torpor, He said once, “Here 
I swear that never will i forgive intolerance." i i 


Sheiley’s poetry derives its materials and nourishment 
from intellect and imagination and not, like Byron’s work, from 
passion and energy. Its theme or subject-matter is not generally 
violent. action, heavy blow, deafening sound or tumultuous feeling, 
as that of Byron’s poetry is. Its most remarkable feature is the 
prominence of allegories and visions in wbich appear shadowy figures 
as symbols of abstract ideas and intellectual principles. ‘Jn his world,” 
as Taine pufs it, ‘the laws of life are suspended or transformed. ‘We 
move in this world between heaven and earth, in abstraction and. 
symbolism.” In Prometheus. Unbound, for example, Prometheus, ` 
that vast and splendid figure; stands out as’ the emblem of opposition 
to tyrannical power. Love of, liberty in a wide sense inspites The 
Revolt of Islam. There is a good deal of resemblance between this 
and Queen Mab, and in spite of what has been called. its ‘ardent 
Quixotism,’ its intellectual basis, t.e., its “militant ‘anarchism,’ does 
not escape notice. Shelley’s imagination is said to have ran riot in 
Alastor where he describes scene after scene of cloying beauty.; ‘but 
imagination is not here mere fancy—it is in close touch with intellect. 
Shelley himself says in tbe Preface to the poem that the youthful 
poet in Alastor ‘drinks deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still 
insatiate. The magnificence and beauty of the external world sinks 
profoundly into the frame of his conceptions, and affords to their 
modifications a variety not to be exhausted ..... But the period 
arrives when these objects cease to suffice. His mind is at length 
suddenly awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence. 
similar to itself.” When his search for this ‘in telligence; fails, the 
poet dies. | i 

Apart from his love of abstract thought and symbolism, W is 
the clear impress of Shelley’s studies in philosophical systems on his 
poetry as-on his essays. Queen Mab is a philosophical poem where : 
the influence of Godwin’s speculation is discernible. In some four 
or five cantos of the poem monarchy, war, commerce and religion 
are assailed as the vices.of contemporary society. Canto V describes 
the evils of commerce and of Selfishness on which it is based. 
Commerce is called a lI | 
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the venal interchange 
Of all that human art or nature yield ; 
Which wealth should purchase not, buf want demand, 
And natural kindness hasten to supply 
"From the full fountain of its boundless love. 


Thus in the poet’s opinion spontaneous giving will take the place 
of buying and selling. Godwin’s doctrine of perfectibilily re-appears in 
the following lines :— 

The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

That ever from the stores of reason drew 

Science.and truth, and virlue’s dreadless tone, 

Were but a weak and inexperienced boy, 

Proud, sensual, inimpassioned, unimbued ` 

With pure desire and uriiversal love, 

Compared to that high being, of cloudless brain, 
Untainted passion, elevated will, 

Which death......... might alone subdue. (Canto V) 


Truth, so much adored by Godwin as the panacea for the evils 
of this world, is praised in the poem as the associate of virtue. 
These two are expected to weed out 'falsehood' : 


Some eminent in virtue shall start up, 
Even in perversest time: 
The truths of their pure lips, that never die, 
Shall bind the scorpion falsehood with a wreath 
Of ever-living flame, 
Until the monster sting itself to death. 

The Revolt of Islam has been called the most Godwinian of 
Shelley's poems. The first canto is “intended to set,the subsequent 
action of the poem in its proper perspective, by revealing the contest 
between Good and Beil as a cosmic struggle." Godwin’s necessitarian 
philosophy or determinism casts its reflection on the poem. Godwin 
believes that nothing could have been otherwise than what itis, and 
that only the realisation of this. truth gives man tranquillity. 
He says: “He therefore who regards all things past, present and 
to come as links of an indissoluble chain will, as often as he recollects 
this comprehensive view, be superior to the tumult of passion, and 
will reflect upon the moral concerns of mankind with the same clear- 
ness of perception, the same unalterable firmness of judgment, and 
the same tranquillity as we are accustomed to do upon the truths of 
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geometry.” Again, “As long as we admit of an essential difference 
between virtue and vice, no doubt all. erroneous- conduct, whether of 
ourselves or others, will be regarded with disapprobation. But it 
will in both cases be considered, under thé’ system of necessity, as 
a link in the great chain of events that could not have been otherwise 
than it is," The idea underlying these passages comes out clearly in 
The Revolt of Islam: 


My mind became Ge book through which I grew 

Wise in all human wisdom, and its cave, 

Which like a mine I rifled through and through, 

To me the keeping of its secrets gave— ` 

One mind, the type of all, the moveless wave 

Whose calm reflects all moving things that are, 

Necessity, and love, and life, the grave 

And sympathy, fountains of hope and fear ; 

Justice, and truth, and time, and the world’s natural 
.: sphere. 


š . . | ij 
Realisation of the stern law of causation in this world, of determin- 
ism or necessitarianism requires wisdom, according to Godwin; and + 
** wisdom is, for Shelley, the knowledge of Necessity. That is also 
freedom and Love." Godwin’sideas thus find expression in the 
words which Cythna speaks to the Sailors who release her; 


Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 

Nor hate another’s crime, nor loathe thine own. 

It is the dark idolatry of self 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once-are gone, 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 
O vacant expiation! be at rest.— | | B 
The past is Death's, the future is thine own. 


The influence of Plato’s dialogues and of the Republic is equally 
clear, and, as already pointed out, was the origin of Shelley’s idealism, 
as French and English philosophers of the Enlightenment were the 
source of his radicalism and zeal for reform. . The Symposium and the 
Phaedrus teach the doctrine of the good, which is further elaborated 
in the Republic. The good is that which bestows happiness, the 
object of man’s desire. Love, as analysed in the Symposium, is the 
inclination to the perpetual possession of the good which is also 
beauty. The Phaedrus desctibes.the tripartite division of the soul, 
and explains how reason controls passion and appetite, and can 
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lead the soul to the realisation of good which is the goal of human 
life. In Shelley's Prometheus Unbound Prometheus is the 
possessor of knowledge—the hidden knowledge of the universe. He 
imparts to Jupiter, with his. characteristic generosity, a knowledge 
of the physical: forces, but not of. the psychical forces— 
knowledge of self etc. The reason is that Prometheus himself has 
not gained it. It is acquired by him after he has been trans- 
fixed to the Caucasus and has cursed Jupiter. Suffering changes 
hate into love in the soul of Prometheus, and reveals to him that 
Jupiter is to be pitied for what he has missed. It is the feeling of 
pity that causes Prometheus to revoke his curse : 
D I speak in grief, 
d Noi exultation, for I hate no more, 

As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 

Once breathed on thee I would recall. 


By the revocation of his curse Prometheus attains to the level of 
absolute good. “° Then goodness loses its impotence, and evil its. 
power, and Jupiter topples through the chasm to the yawning abyss 
below.” Prometheus triumphs because of the inherent superiority 
of good to evil, This and the incompatibility of good and evil point 
to Plato’s Republic as the source of Shelley’s inspiration. Asia 
represents love which includes not only Shelley’s notion of universal 
sympathy, but also the comprehensive creative force described in 
Plato's Symposium-—the ideal of aspiration towards all things. good 
and beautiful. In Act II Asia says, 

How ‘glorious art thou, Earth ! And if thou be 

' "The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 

Though evil stain its work, and it should be 

Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 

I could fall down and worship that and thee. 

The best illustration of Shelley’s intellectual (Platonic) idealism is 
his conception of beauty. Sensuous beauty is certainly present in 
Shelley, and its appeal is ‘often very strong, but he has a 
tendency to transcend the attractions of sense and to arrive ata 
conception of. béauty that appeals to the mind or to the intellect. 
Reference may readily be made to Epipsychidion and the Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty. The beloved in Shelley's poetry is indeed 

Ee a mortal shape endued 
With love and life, and light and deity, 
And motion which may change but cannot die,.... 


Q.. T4209 D.. VT 
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but she i 18 also 

^' : An image of some bright Eternity; 

" A shadow of some golden dream ;. a Splendour 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless ; a tender . 
Reflection of the eternal Moon of Love 
Under whose motions life's dull billows move ;— 

V ases ; (Epipsychidion.) 

— Her beauty is . E | 

| aes ETE one intense 
Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence, 
Whose flowing outlines mingle in their flowing 
Around her cheeks and utmost fingers glowing 
With the unintermitted blood, which there 
Quivers.....-...... 

i Continuously prolonged, and nding never, 

Till they are lost, and in that Beauty furled 


Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world. 
(Epipsychidion). 


Intellectual Beauty in Shelley is supersensuous like. the Pattern or 
Archetype in Plato, which imparts grace to all charming objects in 
this world, The poet asks— 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
gie a With thine own hues all thou-dost shine upon _ 
2... Of human thought or form, where art thou gone? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, . 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? | 

Adonais was composed within a few months of the completion 
of Epipsychidion. The first part of the poem has the characteristics of 
the conventional elegy. But the last stanzas show that metaphysical 
questions which Shelley had discussed in Hpipsychidion are still 
fresh in his mind. These take the poem up to a different plane and 
claim for it unstinted praise. | 
Shelley .sings in these stanzas of immortality that defies death 

and. annihilation. in this world, the relation between the One and 
Many, the Essential Reality and its phenomenal manifestations. 
His love of the abstruse and the abstract, and the metaphysical bent 
of his mind are most clearly brought out in this poem. The purely. 
monistic concept which is ‘common to the eastern and the western 
philosophy supplies the theme of Shelley’s glowing poetry, and it is 
summed up in stanza lii : MEM | 
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The One remains, the many change and pass ; : 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Harth's shadows. fly ; Es 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains- the white radiance of Eternity, | 
Uniil Death tramples it to fragments—Die, © 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek !. 
Follow where all is fled I—Rome's azure sky, ` 
Flowers, ruins, statues, musie, words, are weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.. 


The end is not complete annihilation, or obiiteration, but the fulfil. 
ment of the unfulfilled on earth. ‘‘One is struck by the way in which. 
a dynamic interpretation of the One had led Shelley to ascribe fo it. 
characteristics of the subject as well as the object’’. 

One more illustration of the nature of Bhelley's intellectual 
outlook may be given. His fondness for the abstract has been 
emphasised, but it may be said that it goes to the extent of almost 
belittling or ignoring the concrete. In many cases he tries to explain 
the concrete by reference to the abstract, the visible by comparison 
to the invisible, the sensible by setting it off against what transcends 
sense. In Shelley ‘ air’ faints, and ° champak odours ’ are like sweet 
thoughts :— ` 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odours fail 
Like sweet- thoughts in a dream.... 
Again, in the passage 
The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion... 
the ‘winds’ are sought to be humanized by association with ‘emotion’. 
Lieaves resemble ghosts in The Ode to the West Wind: 


O, Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing...... | 
The visible cloud is compared to the invisible ghost in the 
following lines : 


w’ 


I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns-of rain, . 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
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Only some of the most salient attributes of Byron and Sheiley 
have been discussed in these two lectures. There are, however, 
rises and falls; heights and depths in the life and works of every 


poet—none can always keep to the same level. For example, Byron, ` 


the poet of passion and energy, rises on occasion to the intellectual 
plane. The intellectual Shelley—Shelley the dreamer and visionary— 
is sometimes tossed by gusts of passion, specially the passion of love. 
As Arnold says, “He was extremely inflammable ........ . When the 
passion of love was aroused in Shelley (and it was easily aroused), one 
could not be sure of him, his friends could not trust him.'- His 
emotional abandon and his life of sensations too may here be 
referred to. But Shelley is decidediy great when he is intellectual. ` ` 
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CRITIQUE OF MARXIAN SOCIOLOGY 


Dr. V. P. Verma, M.A., PH.D. 


`... 


VI. CRITIQUE or HISTORICAL MATERIALIST SOCIOLOGY 


Historical materialism carries forward the materialistic _and 
positivistie | traditions of interpretation of human motivation and 
social causation.’ - It denies any role to God or the metaphysical 
absolute in the determination of human history. Hegel conceived 
of the culmination of the terrestrial progression of the absolute in 
the enshrinement of Teutonic freedom. Dante accepted providential 
interferences in favor of the Romans. Valmiki accepts divine inter- 
vention in favor of the Aryan Dynasty of Mid-India (The dynasty of 
The kings of Ayodhya). But Marxism shattered to pieces any theo- 
logical ‘supernatural interpretation of history. I think that there is 
greater truth in that view of history which would interpret cosmic: 
and human phenomena as the process of a war between good and 
evil, light and darkness as in the Zoroastrian conception of Ahriman 
and Ormuzd, or in the Manichean view, than in any purely idealistic 
or purely theological view. ` 


But I do not accept the negation of all spiritual-ideal forces in 
history. We want simply to emphasize that in human history there 
is no extra-cosmic supernatural intervention and determination. 
Any theory of supercosmic divine theodicy cannot account for the 
record, of waste, foolishness, treachery, and murder in history. Such 
a view has to depend on a highly subjective selection of facts and it 
cannot offer a rational consistent explanation of historical events in 
their totality. i 


A theory of historical explanation can be idealistic in two senses. 
It may accept the determination of historical causation by -any 
omniscient rational being or God. St. Augustine, Dante, and Vyasa 
are idealistic in this sense. Marxism flatly rejects such views. A 
theory can also be idealistic in the sense that it accepts the primacy 
of ideas or of the idea in the determination of historical events. To 


1 Compare, Plekhanov : “ Though scientific socialism derives from Kant and Hege] 
(among others), it is the deadly enemy of idealism. Scientific socialism hunts idealism 
out of its last refuge, Sociology, where the positivists had given it so cordial a welcome. 
Scientific Socialism explains the spiritual history of mankind as the outcome of the deve. `: 

Í opment of social relations (partly influenced by the natural environment). 
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Marx, any exaltation of Idea or Spirit of the time is merely putting 
an exaggerated emphasis on the ideological basis of the ruling class 
of any particular time. But Marx does never deny the influence of 
ideas in history. He, himself, wanted to construct. a revolutionary 
theory to buttress the proletariat in its fight for power. When Machist 
empirio-criticism was penetrating Russian Marxist circles, Lenin 
came forward with his Materialism and Empirio-criticism to galvanize 
the Bolshevic party with sound Marxist theories. Tm its insistence 
on the role of ideas in the effectuation of big historical events, Marxist 
historical materialism stands on a higher footing than those theories 
of history which would look to physical environment, climatic changes, 
or food chemistry, as the determinants of history. 

But Marxism is insistent on its claim to interpret the operative 
mechanisms of :deas amidst the complex totality, of the forces and 
relations of production. ` “Ideas are vitally important but are not 
independent. ‘They are, in a sense, determined by their societal 
origin and they oan play only a limited part in social history because 
of their class origin, They cannot be accepted by the class against 
whom they are aimed. The important, but limited role which Marxism 
assigns to ideas distinguishes it from Spenglerian idealism or from 
Northropism which is to a great extent, vulgarized Spenglerianism.? 
Marx would not accept the Spenglerian ascription of a basic primal 
symbol (as spatial extension of the Faustian soul) to any culture. 
He would say that the basic symbols derive their origin and significance 
from the dominant trends of the soc‘o-econom’e forces. x 

But we must ever remember that the ascription of a vert ‘ally 
vital role to ideas does not detract from the monistic character ` of 
Marxian historical materialism. Ultimately and in the last analysis 
. the forces of production are the strongest -and the most elemental 
determinants of history.- But, it is also necessary to make clear the 
. use of m word ‘monistic’. Forces of production are not one unitarian 

l Mare economic and sociological analyses based on the dialectical methodology 
enabled him to discern the vital upsurges- of human history as being due to the dève- 
lopments of social relations determined by forces of production. Hence all attempts 
at mere grasp of the ideological motivation of any movement were given up. Accord- 
ing to Marx, Feuerbach does not see that the religious temperament itself is a social 
product and that the abstract individual whom he analyses belongs to a particular 
form of society. All social life is essentially pr actical. 'Phe highest point to which 
contemplative materialism can attain, 2.e., that materialism which does not comprehend 
our sensuous nature as practical activity, is the contemplation of separate individuals 


and of civil society. The standpoint of the old type of materialism Ze civil society, the 
standpoint of the new materialism is human society or social humanity. 


2 Northrop's vulgarization of Spengler was clear in the recent paper on * Philo- 
sophy of Culture " which he read at the second Pan -American Congress of Philosophy. 
Northrop wants to interpret cultural and political dynamics in terms of the primacy 
of fundamental metaphysical SE See Preface of Northrop’ 8 Lhe EE 
of the Bast and West. 
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object, but they include natural raw materials, technology, and human 
labor. All these combined constitute the forces of the production of 
means of subsistence, and they become the determinants of history 
according to Marx. The central point in the theory thus is some 
kind of productional-sociological determination. But Marxism remains 
monistic to the extent that it "does not engage n any historical 
explanation based wpon the theory - of interdependence of several causal 
categories. : | 

Historical materialsm greatly clarifies the role of technical inven- 
tions in the ancient days as also in modern times. But any technolo- 
gical interpretation cannot claim to be a full and sufficient explanation 
of history.’ Behind technological inventions there is the human 
brain. Even when the invention has been made there is the need of . 
collective social response to the use of that invention. Hence collec- 
tive social knowledge also is a very important forcé in history. 


Criticizing historical materialism from am idealistic standpoint, 
Bertrand Russell points out that Marxism traces ideology to forces 
of production but it does not trace the ultimate intellectual source of 
even these forces of production. But (going back to the source of the 
problem in nature itself), will Russell say that changes in the structure 
of nature are due to mind? If he would not take an absurd position 
like this, any theorist of history can emphasize the role of either mind 
or forces of production according to his own basic metaphysical 
assumptions of the primacy either of matter or of mind. It is true 
that every technical change is at bottom a product of the creative 


1 Concerning the four successive epochs of historical progress in economic forma- 
tions in Society, formulated by Marx—Asiatic, Ancient, Feudal, Modern bourgeois, 
Mr. Croce makes some very pertinent observations. Says Croce—‘‘ But the modern 
historian....is well aware that there are four forms of economic organization, which 
succeed and intersect one another in actual history. He recognises an Egyptian medi- 
evalism or feudalism, as he recognises an Hellenic medievalism or feudalism ; he knows 
too of a German neo-medievalism which followed the flourishing bourgeois organization 
of the German cities before the Reformation, and the discovery of the new world; 
and he willingly compare the general economic condition of the Graeco-Roman world 
at its zenith with those of Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries.” (Croce : 
Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx). I feel that Croée is justified 
to a great extent. The Marxian view of the succession of economic types is based on 
the analysis of data provided by the history of Europe. Marxist writers accept the 
finality of these conclusions and try to apply them to all countries. But I am of the 
opinion that if the economic history of India is analysed it will lead to formulation of 
different conclusions. Feudalism in the western sense was never similarly practised 
in India. Moreover, Indian economic types have been governed by a complex of factors 
and a mere economic analysis looks simple. Also the great changes occasioned in the 
economic life of Bengal by the shameful and barbarous destruction of the industry 
of the country by oppressive British imperialism show that not only technological 
advances but also technological retrogressions lead to cataclysmic changes in the socio- 
economic patterns of a society. Sometimes, deep-seated instincts govern social insti- 
tutions. The Chinese did not leave their country because of a sacred ‘obligation to - 
their ancestors and so they could not compete on an equal footing with the westerners 
in the economic field and so great economic changes which would have otherwise happened 
wore delayed. l : 2E ME P O n ee 
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human mind and only in the second Stage, it is concretized in actual. 
engineering and mechanical process. 


- How far does the Marxian theory of historical materialism explain 
history ?: Some of the greatest mass movements in history have been 
due to economie reasons.: The movement of the Indo-Éuropean- ^ 
speaking peoples from Central Asia was in part due to economic 
reasons. The great Semitic. movements from the 4th millenium B. C. 
onwards were due to the fact that the Arabian soil could not provide 
enough means for the population. Scholars of Islam are now agreed 
that one of the greatest reasons for its expansion in the 7th and 8th 
centuries was economic. Marxist writers have referred the success 
of early Christianity to its radical social programme. Early Buddhism 
succeeded due to its economic equalitarian communism in the con- 
gregational organization: Such examples can be multiplied. The 
cause of European migrations to the New World was also partly 
economic. In the 19th century nationalistic movements as also in | 
modern F'ascis movements there were strong economic incentives. 
Hence, there is no doubt that the Marxian conception hitsat a very 
important factor in history. Specially successful is the theory in 
explaining the transition from: feudal economy and government to ' 

liberal capitalist economy. Marx was probably the first theorist to 
explain capitalism as a historically conditioned institution and not as & 
permanent economic. category as ib was imagined to be by bourgeois 
-economist. Marx’s merit lay not only in pointing to the social role 
`of economic factors, but also in explaining economie institutions as 
stages in historical progression. This insistence of Marx on the 
sociological - role of, economic ideas and institutions has generated a 
. whole amount of. literature devoted to this subject. The historical 
school of economists also partly emphasizes this point of view. _ 
Bukharin says that the suggestion of Marx about the role of Pro- 
testantism in the development of capitalism ' has given rise to a whole | 
literature by Sombart, Max Weber, and Troeltsch. 


Historical materialism claims to be a total explanation of history 
and not merely of the industrial or economic development of Western ` 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, I, 308n : “ Protestantism, by changing almost all the tradi- 
tional holidays into workdays, plays an important part in the genesis of capital.” Ibid, 
p. 91: “ And for a society based upon the production of commodities.......... for 
‘such a society, Christianity with its cultus of abstract man, more especially in its bour- 
geois developments, Protestantism, Deism, etc., is the most fitting form of religion.” 
W. Sombart, A History of the Economic Institutions of Europe (E. T, by F. L. Nussbacem), 
The Jews and Modern Capitalism, The Quintessence of Capitalism (London, 1915); 
Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism; E. Troeltsch, The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches. 
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Europe. But in its analysis of the role of religion,’ the limitation of 
Marxism is apparent. Marx found the predominant importance of 
economic factors in 19th century Europe and he generalized that into 
a cardinal factor of human histcry. Religion and philosophy according 
to Engels have a legacy of false conceptions of nature and magical 
beliefs coming down from the prehistoric period. These have, for the 
most part, only negative economie basis. About the origin of religion, 
Engels says : “Reli veligion a arose in very primitive times from erroneous . 


meet itm o im at PEN 


and primitive ideas of men about their own nature and that of the 


 éxtérnal world Surrounding them.” This view may. -be correct about 


— V 


` some of the animistic, totemistic and fetishistic ideas of religion, but 


/ 


the sublime conceptions of religion have their genesis in some of the 
profoundest emotions of the human heart. The anthropological and 
sub-rational view of the origin of religion blinds historieal materialists 
to analyze the part played by religion in the moral renaissance of 
humanity. If the forces and relations of production would have been 
sole thing in history, humanity would have been barren of those noble 
souls who have sacrificed their lives for the uplift of mankind. The 
big movements in the religious history of mankind—Hinduism, 
J udaism, Islam, Christianity, Confucianism and Joroastrianism, were 
not determined by the economic structure. We accept the role of 
economic motives in the successive transformations of these religions, 
but they cannot be looked upon as mere external effects of or analogous 
to the economic mechanism.’ Buddha renounced his family and 


i“ The religious-world is a reflex of the real world (Capital I, p. 91). 


2 T. Engels, Anti- Dühwing, p. 344: “ All religion, however, is nothing but tho 
phantastie reflection in men's minds of those external forces which control their daily 
life, a reflection in which the terrestrial forces assume the form of supernatural forces. 
In the beginnings of history it was the forces of Nature which were at first so reflected, 
and in the course of further evolution they underwent the most manifold and varied 
personifications among the various peolpes....side by side with the forces of Nature, 
social forces began to be active; forces which present themslves to men as equally ex- 
traneous and ab first equally inexplicable, dominating them with the same apparent 
necessity, as the forces of Nature themselves....nonotheism, which was historically 
the last product of the vulgarised philosophy of the later Greeks and found its incarna- 
tion in the exclusively national god of the Jews, Jehovah....when society, by taking 


- possession of all means of production and using them on a planned basis, has freed 


itself and all its members from the bondage in which they are at present held by these 
means of production which they themselves have produced but which now confront 
them as irresistible extraneous force; when therefore man not only proposes but also 
disposes only then will the last extraneous force which is still reflected in religion vanish ; 
and with it will also vanish the religious reflection itself, for the simple reason that 
then there will be nothing left to reflect." 


3 Marx held the view that religion was a recognition of the infra-rational aspect 
of men, and Lenin, along with Marx, has held that religión is the opium of the people. 
Of course, totemism, fetishism, ancestor-worship, plant-worship, zoomorphism and 
zoolatry practised in the Egyptian and Indus civilizations, worship of nature-spirits 
and.deification of powerful objects of nature, show that religion is a repudiation of the 
rational sense. But there is the other side of the picture also. Religion vindicates 
the sense for the infinite in man. It indicates a mystic consciousness, It shows the 
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kingdom to find out a way of escape from cosmic misery. There are 
many similar examples in the history of India and the West. So far 
as the history of religious movements is concerned, we accept the 
influence of economic factors; although the actual amount of influence 
will have to be determined after an empirical examination. But 
we think that human history invalidates the thesis-of religion being onl 

a superstructure raised on the economic structure. | Ce 


Historical materialism alike all philosophies of history which 
exalt the community over individuals does not take into full considera- 
tion the creative role of great leaders. Hegelianism regards world- 
historical-individuals as so many instruments of the spirit of the time. 
Engels says: “That such and such a man and precisely that man 
arises at that particular time in that country is, of course, pure accid ent. 
But cut him out and there will be a demand for a substitute, and this 
substitute will be found, good or bad, but in the long run he will be 

.found....if a Napoleon had been lacking, another would have filled. 
the place, is proved by the fact that the man has always been found 
as soon as he became necessary ` Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, eto." * 


inherent urge of man to comprehend the Absolute. Hence one finds in the Rigveda 

- the deification of the Aditi—the infinite. In the Abhidhamma Pitaka one finds the 
concept of Akashanantyayatana (infinity of space), and in some of the Greek philo- 
sophers there was present the idea of space as the ‘arche’. The great prophets and the 
enlightened mystics of the world give their unéquivocal opinion that religion is the 
search for the infinite apeiron (Cf. Ananximander) of the cosmos. This search is present 
in the rishis of the Rigveda and the older Upanishads. Hegel has almost regarded 
religion. as the culmination of human dialectic. Kant recognised the place of the Trans- 
cendental Infinite in religion. Moses testifies to God speaking to him from the burning 
- bush, (Exodus). Krishna believes the origin of religion to be in the natural trend of 
the human mind to know the ultimate reality. One finds this tendency also in the 
ancient forms of Egyptian mysticism. It is remarkable that the Vedantie name for 
the ultimate Reality is Brahma (gaa), the infinitely great. 

. But there is some element of truth in the analysis of Marx with regard to the im: 
portance and role of religion in history. At times religion has been misused. David 
and Solomon the ‘ chosen sons of Jehovah’ used the Jewish religion for subserving 
practical ends. Constantine and Charlemagne took advantage of Christianity. The 
Orthodox church of Russia was always a great bulwark of the Czarist regime. Austria 
maintained her reactionary despotism on Italy and Germany in the first half of the 
19th century in the name of religion. Hence Marx’s opinions were coloured thereby. 
Comparative researches into the religions of the world were not advanced in his days. 

Marx's main aim was to give a revolutionary: programme to the proletarian workers. 
Hence he condemned all religions. But Marxists are fundamentally wrong in their 
economic interpretation of religion. The great ethical and religious movements of ` 
` the world are cortamly not the products of economic struggles. I realize that the 
French and the Russian revolutions were inspired by tremendous economie forces, 
but there were other forces too. Napoleon said that what made the Revolution was 
vanity. Historians recognize the modern national state to be the product of:the Re- 
formation. The latter was a religious movement. Asoka had military powers to 
establish Indian imperialism in eastern and western Asia but he was checked by an 
ethical spiritual sense of universalistic fraternity. The tremendous social and moral 
upheaval engendered by the magnetic personality of Buddha had its source in his extra- 
ordinary meditations and self-realization beneath the sacred tree and not in the solu- 
tions of the economic riddles. Economics has assumed the abnormal- importance it 


weilds to-day only after the agricultural and industrial revolutions of the eighteenth 
century. ; 


t F. Engels, From “ Letters on Historical Materialism,” Selected Works of Marx I, 
p. 393. 
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“Such a belief that the material forces of production will generate the 
great men needed at a particular hour, is a belief unsubstantiated by 
-history. . Moreover, to say, when a great man is needed depends on the 
view one takes of particular historical movements. Consider thé 
history of Germany from 1933 to 1942 and Hitler was the most needed 
man, but any philosopher of history writing in 1945-1948 would call 
him an evil genius. May be the historian of 1978 would once again 
exalt Hitler as a great hero. Gandhi would have been considered an 
idealistic visionary if he would not have- brought liberty to one-fifth 
of the world population. But why was not Gandhi born in 1750 so 
that India would never have been a dependent country ?. Why were 
Shivaji, Dayananda and Tilak not born in the 8th century A.D., so 
that the Islamic onslaught in India would have been totally crushed ? 
The belief that a leader is found when socially needed has no justi- 
fication. It is due to the desire of substantiating the reign. of necessity 
in history. Referring to the role of Lenin in the Russian: Revolution, 
Trotsky is faced with a serious moral problem. According to Trotsky, 
Lenin was not a demiurge of the revolutionary process, but he merely 
entered into a chain of objective historical forces. But he was a great 
link in that chain. Trotsky confesses that Lenin merely hastened the ` 
process of the revolution and his personal influence shortened the 
crisis of inner disruption of the party. So much is in line with the 
general trend of historical materialism. But Trotsky is not out- 
spokenly determinist as Engels becausë he does not say that if one. 
Vladimir Lenin would have been lacking, another “X Lenin’ would 
have appeared on the scene. “Is it possible, however, to say con- 
fidently that the party without him would have found .its road? 
We would by no means make bold to say that. "The factor of time is 
decisive here and it is difficult in retrospect to tell time historically. 
Dialectic materialism at any rate, has nothing m common with 
fatalism.”* This is the evasive conclusion of Trotsky. I accept 
the. creative role of the great leader in history. An adequate philo- 


rO EE the fate of workmen does not depend on single personalities ; that 
does not mean that personality in the history of our movement and of the development 
of the workmen’s class is of minor importance. One person cannot mould the work- 
men’s class anew after its own pattern and image and point out to the proletariat cons- 
ciously this or that path of development, but he can help the fulfilment of .the work- 
men's tasks and lead them more quickly to their goal.” (Leon Trotsky : Lenin Goorge 
Q. Harrap & Co., London, 1925, p. 231). “ For Nature produced a masterpiece when 
she created in a single figure an embodiment of the revolutionary thinking and the 
unbending energy of the workmen's class.” (Ibid.,p. 227). “ No genius can bé created 
even by the decree of the strongest and most disciplined party, but the party can try 
as far as it is possible to make up for the genius as long as he is missing by doubling its 
collective exertions.. That is the theory of personality and class which our political 

39 


organs present......" (Ibid. p. 241.) 


^ 
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sophy of history will go beyond the determinism of objective social 
forces." | | "E 


VIL. CONCLUSION 


% 


- 


(1) Historical materialism does not account for the eventuation of 
the totality of historical events. The Kassite, the Hunite, the. Tartar 
and the Norman migrations were partly economically motivated. 
Colonialism and economic imperialism were important -catises res- ` 
ponsible for the two world wars. But there are other big movements 
in history in which non-economic forces were predominant. The 
spread of Buddhism in North Africa, Western Asia, and the Far East 


‘is one example. The Crusades and the Thirty Years’: War in Eurppe 


had religious and sentimental motivations. The partition of Indis 
shows that, however aroused, religious passions still are autonomously 
important in history? _ | 

B (2) The theory of class war does explain some very important 
events and movements in history. It focuses attention on the slave 
economy of Greece and Rome, it explains the fight of the opposing 
‘classes in feudal Europe and it shows the alignment of the haves and ` 
the have-nots under, capitalistic economy. But the history of Soviet 
Russia shows that a fanatically trained armed revolutionary party 
under bourgeois leadership can capitalize proletarian sentiments for its 


"own power. The failure of amy world proletarian revolution in the 


two world wars shows that the movements of history are determined 


* D 


` 


` 1 Tn tho Santi Parva of the Mahabharata Bhisma, the great philosopher and warrior 
of ancient. India formulates the theory that the great man is the ereator.of the time- 
force. Sri Krishna calls himself the Zeitgeist (qelsa alana). e ` 
Marxists on the other hand adopts the Hegelian standpoint and wo tre th ab if 
there would have been no Luther, somebody else would have produced the Reforma- 
tion. In the making of an individual Buddha accepts the enormous power wielded 
by the past tendencies. But in the Upanisadic tradition he accepts the freedom. of 
the human will to surmount them all and to create a new man and a new era. No 
doubt, traditions and historical forces are mighty and it has been said of the first’ great - 


war that it was not due either to the Kaiser or to any one statesman or to all of them, 


but that they were being goaded by imponderable forces of history. “But according 
to the Vedanta, the human ego is identical with the cosmic and supracosmie ego. Hence . 


,.. & human individual who realises his identity with the World-soul becomes omnipotent 


and omniscient. Remanuja accepts that a Mukta Atman is omniscient. Buddha, . 
times without number, calls himself omniscient. Owoing to’ this faith he wielded 
superhuman moral power over his disciples. He said that the truths he taught were 
not received from any spiritual teacher but were due to his own supreme efforts. Romain 
Rolland says :—' Every idea as a pure idea remains in an elementary stage, like elec- 


_ tricity dispersed in the atmosphere, unless it finds the mighty condenser of personality. 


It TU become incarnate like the gods.” (Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel; - 
p. ad id : - 7 k: : 


? Marxist philosophy has made headway in Europo because the European. civiliza- 
tion is based on the Hellenic-Roman legacy where intellectualism and. aesthetics were 
cultivated, but not enough spiritualism (though some spiritual glimpses appear in 
Pythagoras and Plato and St. Francis). In India the moral and spiritual sense is 
dominant. It is not a freak of history that all great religions originated in Asia. 
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by political and sentimental factors too. The demonstration of 
concealed economic motives in the suppression of the Negro in America 
and the scheduled castes in India’ is very enlightening, but it is not 
the whole story. The unfounded conception of racial supremacy is 
not merely economically generated. 

(3) Some ideas and theories of aesthetics, epistemology and 
science have a socio-economic background but not all knowledge has 
an economie genesis. No person can demonstrate the socio-economic 
condition of all thinking, even if we leave aside the problem of origin. 
Ramanuja writing under a monarchial government and feudal economy, 
` and Bosanquet writing under a constitutional monarchy and capitalis- 
tic economy, give expression to similar kinds of metaphysical views. 
The interpretation put by Bober on the Marxian concept of origin " 
of institutions, will find few adherents among modern scientists and 
philosophers. Says Bober : “Economic reality,-perceived by the mind 
through a mirroring process. within it, mingled with caleulations of 
class interests, proceeds to translate itself into conduct culminating in 
solidified institutions which all subserve class ambitions. The dominant 
class is merely translating into action. the dictates of reality so per- 
ceived and so assimilated. The class acts as an automaton. All that 
its members need is senses to perceive, self-interest to digest and color 
the perception, and the faculty to act on such premises. There is no 
weaving of something out of nothing, there is no caprice or accident. 
Everything emanates from a material basis, everything is predeter- 
mined." This point of view is too mechanical and it cannot stand 
any searching epistemological analysis. | | 

(4) The Marxian theory does not adequately emphasize the 
unpredictable and unique factor of the historical influence of world- 
moving individuals. It has been said that Marx and Lenin have 
contributed much more to proletarian communism than any objective 
force of production. Veblen points out that human passion, prejudice, 
ignorance as also social factors of thinking and planning introduce non- 
predictable factors in history. Bukharin was a great advocate of 
prediction in the social sciénces but many of the predictions of Marx : 
and Marxists have not come out to be true. 

(5 De defining freedom as the knowledge of necessity in the 
Hegelian way, Marxism emphasizes an immoral determinism.’ Its 

' Max Weber did not deny the role of class struggle in history, but did not make 


them the central dynamic. He played off the concept of rational bureaucracy against 
the Marxist concept of the class struggle. (Weber, Essays in Sociology, p. 49.) 


2 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring (New York, 1939), p. 125 : “‘ Hegel-was the first to state 
correctly the relation betweon freedom and necessity. ‘ Tecesenty is blind only in 


Es 


` 
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minor concessions to history being made ‘by men remains superficial, ` 
It tries to smash to pieces the whole fight in the history of. humanity 
for the creative autonomy of the Spiritual human individual. à Bub ` 
ib has done: oné great service. The faith in the sure dialectically : 
necessitated. victory of the proletariat has brought forward the hitherto 
unknown force of masses in action. We cannot predetermine history. . 
Only, the future will show whother the. masses'are the ‘huge brute as 
imagin ed by Plato or whether they are the concealed fount of hitherto 


finused practical reason and wisdom. š 


so far as it is not understood.’ Freedom does not consist in the dream of independence 
of natural laws, but in the knowledge of these laws, and in the possibility this gives of 
systematically making them work towards definite ends...... Freedom of will there- , 
fore means nothing-but the capacity to make decisions with real knowledge of the subject." 
"Therefore the freer a man’s judgment is in relation to a definite question, with so much . 
the greater necessity is the content of this judgment determined ; while the uncertainty, 
founded on ignorance, which seems to make an arbitary choice among many different 
conflicting possible decisions, shows: by this precisely that it is not free, that it is con- 


trolled by the very object it should itself control.” 


1 The truly religions man cares not for the wordly powers. A Christ, a St. Paul, 
a St: Benedict, Dayananda, or a Gandhi does not care for the powers that be. The 
fully free life of a Buddhistic- Bhikkhu, traversing the world untvammelled, caring not. 
for any governmontal power is a great ideal. 


2 F. Engels, Anti-Dühring (New York, 1939) p. 310: “ To carry through his world. 
emancipating act is the historical mission of the modern pfoletariat. And it is the task ` 
of scientific socialism, the theoretical expressions of the proletarian movement, to esta-. 
blish the historical conditions and,......to bring to the consciousness of the new ` op- 
pressed class the conditions and nature of the act which is its destiny to accomplish. 


3 For further critical comments on the foundations and conceptions of Merxiem 
the following papers of mine may be consulted:— , 


(ay Hegel's Philosophy of History : : The Philosophical Quarterly, April, 1954. ` 


` (i) Critique of Marxian Dialecties I and II— The Calcutta Review, J anuary and 
February, 1954. > 


:'(4) Gandhi ‘and Mars The Indian Journal a Political Science, June; 1954. 


SCIENCE. AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


, À. C: Das, MA, Dn D 


Lecturer im Philosophy, Calcutta University 


In this paper I propose: to discuss the relation, if any, between 
science and philosophy of religion, And before I can determine the 
relation between these important branches of humàn knowledge, I 
have to ascertain the sense in which the term "science" is to be taken. 
In India the distinction between science and philosophy is quite clear 
and is as old as the Upanisads. In Indian terminology all empirical . 

Z studies including science are called apara vidyá, whereas philosophy 
is called parà vidyü, dealing as it does with the ultimate nature of 
existence. Philosophy is conceived as vidyasthina as well, meaning 
that philosophy is the fountain-head of knowledge of the ultimate 
principle or principles. However, it is nowadays a commonplace 
that at the beginning of Western thought there was hardly any clear 
- distinction between one branch of knowledge and another. In ancient 
Greece, the cradle of Western civilization, particularly at the start of 
Greek thought, there was no distinction ‘whatsoever between science 
. and philosophy as we understand them today. It was indeed later 
that the mass of knowledge attained previously was differentiated 

` into some branches of human study or pursuit. 


The word “philosophy” originally meant love of wisdom or truth, 
and as science in its origin was a search ‘of the truth of things, there 
was naturally nothing to set science as a study against philosophy. 
We. can say that in Greece both philosophy and science originated and 
developed under the innate or initial urge of the human mind towards 
knowledge. So we find that Thales, the father of Western philosophy, 
and some other early Greek philosophers, combined in them the scientist 
and the philosopher. Indeed, Plato and Aristotle in the fifth and 
fourth century B. C. sought to clarify the distinction between science 
and philosophy. But they differed from! each other in their concep- 
tions. Plato formed in his own way his peculiar conception of science. 

/ According to him, science is knowledge of the realities, the Ideas, and 
is in fact identical with what is traditionally called metaphysics,’ 
whereas the knowledge of the objects of Nature—the phenomena— 
is opinion. What we today call science he called the higher form of 


! Republic tr. by Lindsay, 1923, J. M, Dent & Sons, London, p. 234. 
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-, opinion. -Aristotle, on the other hand, took. science as an | empirical 


d 


he philosophy”. 


science starts with perception and proceeds to: systematize the facts of 
experience. And be conceived quite a hierarchy of sciences including 


the science of logic and mathematics, showing thereby “that science‘ 
brings s order to our ordinary knowledge and is therefore ordered know- `. 
. ledge of things.’ Philosophy with Aristotle, however, was metaphysics, 
- $.6., investigation of the first principles. These Aristotelian definitions 


of science and philosophy came to stay and commended thems elves 
to the cultured oiroles rur a long time. | 


THE CONFUSION 


But despite the clarification they received at the hands of Aristotle, 


‘the words “science” and “philosophy” or rather “metaphysics” 
were, now and then, much. confused. And the confusion between the ` 
two words marked some writings even ‘in the seventeenth and the S 
eighteenth century. Bacon, for example, in one of his essays Sang ` 
that “a little philosophy inclines a man towards atheism.” As we ' 
find, Bacon employs the term “philosophy” in the sense of natural | 
science: By the term as he uses it all that he means is that a little. 


scientific knowledge, that is to say, a little physics, a little chemistry, 


a little astr onomy, and 80 forth, tends to upset one's mind. Some ` 


7. study of universal and necessary connections.‘ According to him, ` 


ha 


again "wrote *tFehtises on physical science under the title “natural. 


$3 5 


thing, from metaphysics as investigation, of noumena, In the recent 
past there has, of course, been much new development in the field of 


philosophy, andi in ‘some quarter a new conception of philosophy: itself 
| ls in vogue, namely, the conception of philosophy as analysis, parti- 


cularly the logical’ positivists’ conception of philosophy ‘as analysis : 
- of scientific propositions. Here I cannot enter upon any discussion 
of this conception.’ Suffice it to say that the conception of philosophy 


"Anyway, with the progress of science, especially 
# in ‘thie ‘nineteenth century, science as the study of phenomena came 
' to- be clearly distinguished “from philosophy, or which is the same 


as analysis of experience may have a bearing upon the speculative . 


study of religion. For this paper, however, T take the term "philo- 
sophy" to mean metaphysics. Here if I speak of philosophy of religion, 
] speak of it as a metaphysic of religion, in the sense that it studies 
the ultimate nature and basis of religion. 

id adios Posteriora, Book T, Chap. 82 (Ross's edition). 


2 Of. C. F. Rogers, Current Equivocation in regard to Science, Hibbert Journal, 
Vol. XLIV, p. 340. 
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There may. nevertheless be a science to study religion, and we 
have already the science of religion as psychology of religion or as 
comparative religion. which i E he science and history of religion. But 
the science of religion is an empirical study which does not or cannot 
penetrate.beyond empirical data. The science of religion as a science 
is nonetheless on the same footing with the special social sciences— 
“economics, politics, etc., even with the science of society. But the. 
term “science” in this use only means ordered ‘knowledge. Then 
every systematic study including philosophy and even philosophy 
of religion is a science. In that case the relation between science 
and philosophy is oversimplified. The fact, however, remains that 
while science in its narrow sense is empirical in outlook as well as 
procedure, in the sense that it derives its principles of explanation 
from the experience of facts, philosophy is speculative, in the sense 
that it proceeds by way of analysis and reflective interpretation with 
the help of principles, concepts and categories that derive from pure 
thinking, i.e., the thinking of the universal or the most abstract as- 
pects of things. Now, if the distinction we make between science 
and philosophy is valid, it seems that science is od Ge to philo- 
sophy of religion. 


SCIENCE Vs, RELIGION 


Opposition we thus posit between science and philosophy of 
religion is reinforced by the fact that science as such, or better, 
physical science is opposed to religion. History supports this view. 
At the advent of science, especially.at its advanced stage in the nine- 
teenth century science came into conflict with Christianity. The 
scientists of the time were quite ignorant of religion or religious facts, 
whereas’ the clergymen were equally ignorant of science. So the 
opposition between science and the Christian faith was just opposi- 
tion between some scientists, on the one hand, and some Christian 
theologians, on the other. ' The scientists set Christianity at naught 
only because some dogmas of Christianity, particularly the doctrine 
‘of Creation, came to be contradicted by the theory of evolution which 
held the world upside down for some time. But this is not all ` 
There was also a severe attack upon religion as a phenomenon. Comte, 
for example, sought to explain it away as:a figment of imagination, 
and many others followed suit. There are by now many theories of 
religion. According to some, religion is a projection of fear. . Ac- 
cording to some others, religion is only a result of sex-repression and 
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so forth. Nowadays it has become something of a fashion with some 
scientists to repudiate religion. However, as the saying goes, good 
cometh out of evil. The scientists by their opposition to religion 
unwittingly inspired a revision and re-formatión of the doctrines of 
Christianity and also provoked a deep study of. religion.as such and 
the religions. We now discern a peculiar relation between science 
. and philosophy of religion, namely, that philosophy of religion ‘in - 
modern times could not develop in the significant way it has- developed 
except for science. I can make the point clearer by reference: 2 the . 


` origin and development of Christian enn, éi 


`ROMAN IMPERIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


As we know, Christianity as a religion was born and--thrived 
in the Roman Empire. But in the beginning this new religion was 
at a tremendous disadvantage, not indeed for lack of organization or 
leadership within the religion, but because of constant opposition from 
the Imperial. Authorities. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
the socio-religious condition of_the Empire ' was. rather . peculiar, 
Judaism which was an old religion was indeed there along with the 
new religion. Besides, many cults from all sides. found their way 
into the Roman countries. There was again the cult of Emperor, 
worship. People made of the Emperor a véritable god.. "They: 
_ erected. temples: ‘to him and offered regular worship to the statues of . 
-him installed’ in the temples. And it seems that the Roman Emperors 
enforced the cult as an instrument of Imperial policy. But of all 
people the Christians could not persuade themselves to accept .the.. 
Emperor as a god and burn incense before him. The Christians: were | 
therefore suspect in the Empire and the more so because they practised 
their faith in their secret association. By the middle of the second 
| century A. D. there were doubtless small islands of Christians all over 
the Empire. Now persecution of the Christians formed part of the 
policy of the Emperors. -They more often than not demanded from 

.the Church explanation of the articles of its faith. And the leaders of 
" the Church had to think out the whole content of their religion and 
write lengthy apologetics in answer to the charges from the Emperors. 
It is undoubtedly true that in the Church itself there arose a need for 
the clarification of the content of Christianity. But we cannot deny ` 
that speculation on Christianity as a new faith was stirred or stimulated 
more by the malignant Imperial opposition to the Church creeds than. 
S SES else, | 


> 
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Thus we see what happened .to Christianity as a religion in the 
past in Europe has happened or is happening now to religion as a 
phenomenon the -world over. It seems that some scientists have 
made common cause with communists and other anti-religious 
people in attacking religion. While some scientists seek to explain. 
away religion as a projection of the human mind, communists 
affiliate religion $o class-struggle which is, according to them, the 
main principle of social dynamics, and describe religion as the ‘opium 
of thé people—as a deliberate device for the ruling class to exploit 
| the ordinary people. 


. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND THE SPECIAL SCIENCES 


Indeed, from the opposition between science and philosophy 
one may conclude that philosophy of religion is independent of science. 
But this view is not completely true. At the present stage of culture 
no human study can be wholly unconnected with any other. In 
short, the different studies, developed so far, more or less influence one 
another. The theory of evolution, for instance, was propounded by 
way of explaining somé biological phenomena. The evolutionary 
point of view has, however, entered into all the crannies of our culture, 
such as sociology, polities, geology, economies and even into psychology 
and.philosophy. There is now really one common atmosphere: in 
which all these studies aro developing. Philosophy of religion there- 
fore cannot quite keep clear of the sciences, some of them at least, 


. Religion is doubtless a social phenomenon. ` When we say th's 
all we mean is that religion is a phenomenon which is scarcely to be 
found outside society, savage or civilized. Again, religion has two 
sides, inner and’ outer, subjective and objective.» The subjective side 
of religion consists of some relevant ideas, beliefs and feelings. Reli- 
gion as an objective phenomenon, on the other hand. consists of some 
practices, rites and rituals, There is, however, no division between 
the subjective and the objective side of religion. The subjective 
and the objective side together form just one unity, the objective 
side being an articulate expression of the subjective. There is no 
denying that the outward religious observances are not intelligible 
in the least without a reference to some inner facts. The religious 
practices are like the husk and the relevant inner fact or facts are 
like the kernel of a seed. Indeed, the outward fact of religion embodies 
" the idea of religion. In religious consciousness there is an inner 
symbolism which finds expression in some outer acts. ln a way the 
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inner, Le, the subjective side is more important inasmuch as historically 
it is the inner aspect of religion that determines the outer. 

Psychology avowedly deals with mind in its manifold aspects. So 
analysis of religious consciousness falls within the scope of psychology, 
and psychology of religion is already a branch of the science of psycho- 
logy. At this stage we may say -without fear of contradiction that 
religion is a human phenomenon and that religion as such takes its rise 
from human nature. In short, idea, feeling, and volition mark religious 
consciousness. Ideas or beliefs about the Deity, Creation and the rest 
are embodied in religious dogmas and doctrines; and the corresponding 
feelings are expressed in religious practices or worship. It is extremely 
interesting how religious ideas and beliefs originate and, for that reason, 
how dogmas and doctrines are formulated in articulate language. 
In the study of religion in its content as well as in its origin philosophy 
has doubtless to take advantage of psychological analysis. Psycho- 
logy is therefore a presupposition of philosophy of religion. The 
philosopher who investigates religion must be a trained psychologist. 


PosrrioN or PSYCHOLOGY 


Some, however, make much of psychology. They maintain 
that philosophy of religion as a study is nothing more than a branch 
of the science of psychology. It is contended that philosophy of 
religion is to investigate only how religious consciousness and the 
different elements within it develop, and that religious consciousness 
being an aspect of mind falls within the province of psychology. ‘This 
is an extreme view based upon a confusion between the view-point of 
psychology and that of philosophy of religion, even though they deal 
with much the same phenomenon. We have indicated above that 
psychology is an aid to philosophy of religion. We shall have to 
grasp this point clearly. Psychology is after all a positive science ; 
it only describes, but does not account for the things it investigates. 
As we say, psychology studies mind or consciousness in its structure 
and forms and also in its development. Psychology, nevertheless, 
does not or cannot explain the origin of mind or consciousness. Psycho- 
logy of religion obviously starts with its subject-matter—the pheno- 
menon of religion. It may, however, be retorted that psychology 
does not merely describe but also explains the phenomena with which 
it is concerned. It is true that some schools of psychology seek to 
account for the psyche or consciousness. But, as is well-known, ` 
they do not, really explain; they only explain away the principle 
of consciousness. Much in the same way some schools of psychology 
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seek to explain away the ge of religion. But these schools 
in this their attempt only stultify themselves. If mind or conscious- 
ness be nothing intrinsic and can be explained in terms of matter 
and mechanical forces or in terms of the organism, such a study, what- 
ever we may call it, is no psychology, which is by definition the science 
of mind or consciousness as such. Truly speaking, philosophy of 
religion is concerned with interpretation and seeks to determine whether 
religion as a phenomenon can give us an insight into the ultimate 
nature of man and the world and into any basic relation between 
them. 

Philosophy of religion in its procedure uwa colleots all the 
relevant data furnished by some sciences. Psychology of religion 
is indeed one of these sciences, the rest being sociology, archaeology 
and anthropology. Sociology has a direct bearing upon philosophy 
of religion because of the fact that religion is as old as human society 
` and that religion developed along with social development. Archaeo- 
logy deals with the relies of the past. Excavations all over the world 
have placed immense material at the disposal of researchers into the 
past. With the help of this historians have been trying to reconstruct 
the earlier stages of civilization. Anthropology is comparatively 
a new science and is broadly the science of man and his culture. This 
science for the most part makes generalizations from: the study of 
the existing savage people and societies. And quite. mass of facts . 
regarding primitive customs, beliefs and practices, religious and other, 
have been brought to light by the explorers of the’ savage world. 
Philosophy of religion being concerned as it is' with the question of 
the origin of religion must utilize the contributions of these sciences 
to the stock of human knowledge. 


A SPECULATIVE STUDY 


But one should not go away with the idea that philosophy of 
religion is nothing but a study that only systematizes the results of 
these few sciences. A systematization on the part of philosophy’ ‘of 
religion of the researches of these sciences is out of the question, firstly 
because philosophy of religion is no science in the Strict sense of the ` 
term, and secondly because philosophy of religion does not accept 
the data supplied by these sciences as final. I must say at the cost 
of repetition that philosophy of religion is a speculative study and is 
no sciencs in the narrow sense of the term, which proceeds by way of 
observation, induction and deduction, Again, though philosophy 


` 


Ze 
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“of religion may begin with the data, supplied Es some sciences, yet 


> ‘philosophy of religion proceeds by sifting-out the relevant from the 
‘irrelevant, the meaningful from the meaningless and the absurd./ More- 


over, philosophy of religion begins by negating the very scientific mode 
of explanation and by deprecating the attempt some anthropologists 
make to trace the developed organized religions to some primitive 
customs or cults. Mechanical explanation of the more developed 
by the less developed is perhaps valid in: the sphere where there is no 
essential difference between cause and effect. In such a sphere an 
effect which appears rather complex is found on analysis to be a mere 
arrangement of some simple facts. A mechanical whole is a case 
in point. A machine, say, an engine, is a whole. But, as we see, 
it comes about by an arr angement of some elements each of which was . 
originally a fact. However, : the mechanical sort of explanation | 
fails altogether in the ease of the phenomenon called growth. If wó 
study an organism, human or other, we shall find that the organism, E 


‘as it stands now, has developed out of a tiny seed. An oak, as.it exists ` 


now, has come out of an acorn. But the process of growth or develop- 
ment remains unintelligible to us if we consider mechanical explanation ` 
the only possible explanation available to us. We do not quite see 
how: ‘the’ seed, soil, air, water, and light can by their combined 


_ functioning bring a stately tree into existence. These causal conditions 
. doubtless function together. But, the effect does not occur all at ` 


once. On the contrary, they give rise to the phenomenon of growth, 
in the sense that the tree, the final effect, takés shape only by some 
stages. So, if we want to understand the process of development, 
we have to fix upon the last step of the process at which we find the 
tree in its full and final form. And, if we now look into this last step ` 
we understand tlie drift of the process of growth. We see that the 
tree in: its existence: lights up the whole process. It all shows that 


the treo is the end the process of growth aims at and finally achieves. ..' 


But this end the seed by itself did not reveal. So here we reverse 
the very mode of explanation. We éxplain what precedes by what 
suceeds in the process. "That i$ to say, we here adopt teleological ` 
explanation which consists in SE an end or purpose before: the . 


-- process of growth.’ 


PHILOSOPHY or RELIGION TRANSOENDS ALL SOIENCES 


Now as regards religion, it might havé had a very crude beginning. 
The beginning was indeed a seed with a core covered by the husk 
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of some queer beliefs and quaint customs. And the core and what 


it contained was increasingly revealed in the process of growth which 
culminated in organized religions with their articulate contents. Hence 


in order to solve the problem of the origin of religion as such we shall 
have to go deep in our study of the existing religions. We can. now 
understand the point of view of philosophy of religion. It, unlike 
the science of religion in the ordinary sense, undertakes a searching 
analysis of the contents of the developed religions and thereby brings 
out the essential nature and implication of religion as a human pheno- 
menon. And precisely in this respect philosophy of religion. transcends 
all sciences. | : 


e oe 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


A Manuai of Advanced English—By Prof. Bernard Blackstone, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), Longmans, Green & Co. 


Man and Superman—By G. B. SHaw. Edited for Students by 
A. C. Ward. Orient Edition. Orient Longmans Ltd. 


Though the position of Great Britain has been seriously affected by 
the two world wars and their consequences, Haglish still remains ‘‘the 
language of the modern world.” It is stil learnt by countless students 
for its cultural and commercial values. In India where English is even 
now a ‘compulsory’ subject for study there are many who believe that 
‘it should be retained only as a language subject. Dr. Blackstone, how- 
ever, rightly believes that a language cannot be separated from its litera- 
ture and in-his work on the English language he includes chapters on 
style, rhetoric, prosody, methods of literary criticism and &.reading list 
which seeks to guide a foreign student in his study of English literature. 
The work is admirably planned and the treatment is really interesting. 
It is an able guide to foreign students in all important matters relating 
to the structure and technique of the English language and to the appre- 
ciation of English literature. 

That, Shaw has now become a ''siudents' classic” is proved by the 
Orient Edition of Man and Superman. As the editor observes, “Now ‘in 
the second half of the twentieth century, there is nothing startling.in the 
sub-title of Man and Superman—‘A Comedy and a Philosophy’; but in 
1908; when the play was first published, it was revolutionary." The 
merit of the edition which is evidently meant for foreign students lies in 
its clarity of interpretation, One admires particularly the simple way 
in which the editor explains the theory of Life Force: In the notes, 
however, his attempts to explain, though well-intentioned, are at times a 
little absurd. He explains terms like “man of means," “laying a foun- 
dation stone,” “orphan,” “dowry,” ‘ass’ ete. A student (even though 
a foreigner) who is supposed to be fit to study: Shaw's Man and Superman 
may also be supposed to know the meaniügs of the above terms. 


P. C. Grosz. 


Social and Moral Attitudes—By Dr. 8. Brohmachari, Ph. D. (London), 
Foreworded by Dr. J. C. Flugel, University College, London, Orient 
Longmans Limited, pp. 118. Price Rs. 5: 

Dr. Brahmaehari is known to the psychological world as one of the 
foremost champions of psychology specially in India. He is a reputed 
scholar and teacher in ‘bio-social science.’ This book of Dr. Brahmachari 
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is his approved thesis for the degree of Ph.D., Universtty of London, in 
1937; and as such it needs no further comments. The foreword of this 
book by Dr. J. C. Flugel gives in brief the contents and utility of this 
book. ‘The intrinsie worth of this little book does not depend on -its bulk 
but on the intensive and extensive treatment of the data most scienti- 
fically collected from one hundred and twenty apparently polished and 
educated persons who are expected to have the capacity of making mature 
and sound judgments, For collecting the data of his thesis Dr. Brahma- ` 
chari has used exhaustive questionnaires and aa such this book of Prof. 
Brahmachari becomes an objective study of human attitudes, specially 
social and moral attitudes. Dr. Brahmachari has interpreted the data 
of his thesis both psychologically and psyeho-analytieally ; and for this 
the intrinsic worth of this fittle book has been enhanced to a great extent. 

This book of Dr. B. Brahmachari may be safely recommended for 
advanced course of Psychology, Social Sciences and Education. It will 
be of much interest to psychiatric social worker and intellectual general 
publie specially interested in Social Psychology, Psycho-analysis and 
Education. Of eourse some readers of this book are of opinion that it 
does not claim any originality and novelty, rather it is back dated. Their 
unsympathetic comments may be proved groundless by aptly citing a few 
lines of late Dr. G. Bose, “In fact there is nothing new under the sun. 
As seekers after truth, we cught to be more ardent for truth itself than any 
claim to priority of discovery.” | 

Due to earelessness in the process of printing there are omissions of 
a few letters in the page number 107 (2nd and 8rd para, left hand side), 
of this book which need correction. The binding of this book should be 
improved specially where the chart, viz., Coefficients of Association (Moral 
Attitudes) has been attached. | 

A scientific book like this should necessarily contain an index ; and 
the references should definitely be made up-to-date to help the readers in 
general and research worker in particular. 


P. N. CyHouspey. 


H. G. Wells—By Montgomery Belgion, 1953. Pp. 44; Price Qs. 
Published for the British Council and the National Book League by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. | 

This is brochure No 40 in the bibliographical series, ‘‘Writers and 
their Works," supplement to British Book News, of which Mr. T.O. 
Beacheroft is the Genera! Editor. I 

To survey H. G. Wells’ prodigious output and to sketch his gigantic, 
prophetic personality in 44 pages is like going round the earth in as -many 
séconds. And Mr. Belgion has the acumen and skill for this impossible 
feat. The booklet has maintained the-standard of the series in supplying 
both information and critical estimate; information about the man and 
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Ourselves 


OuR NEW Vick-CHANCELLOR 


The Chancellor of the Calcutta University has been pleased to 
appoint Professor Nirmal Kumar Siddhanta, M.A. (Cantab.) to be 
the Vice-Chancellor of our University. We offer our cordial welcome 
to the new Vice-Chancellor. Professor Siddhanta was a distinguished 
student of our University, and served for sometime as Professor of ` 
English Literature in the Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
After a brilliant academic career in the University of Cambridge, he 
- returned to India and. became the Professor of English Literature, 
and subsequently the Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the Universily 
of Lucknow. He was appointed a member and Secretary of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission which produced à monumental report on 
University education in India. The far-reaching recommendations 
of that Commission are now being implemented in the- different 
Universities of our country. . Professor Siddhanta has been'for several ` 
years a member of the University Grants Commission, Inter-Uni- 
versity Board, and also a member of the Union Public Service Cora- 
mission. He has thus gathered wide experience in the field of - 
academic and public administration in India. Under the Calcutta 
University Act of 1951 the Vice-Chancellor is the principal executive 
and academic officer of the University. We have no doubt Professor 
Siddhanta will discharge the onerous duties of his high office with 
credit and distinction. He is returning io Bengal after many years 
of service elsewhere. Bengal, and particularly the University of 
Calcutta, Professor Siddhanta’s. own alma mater, extend a sincere 
welcome to this distinguished son of Bengal. 


Dr, J. C; GHOSH 


Dr. J. C. Ghosh has relinquished the office of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University and bas become a member of the ‘Planning Com- 
mission at New Delhi. Hie term of office in this University for 14 
months was marked by the initiation of many projects of a far-reaching 
character in the academic and administrative reorganisation. He 
brought a discerning, informed and enlightened mind to the solution 
of the various problems that confronted him in this University. He 
won the confidence of the students and teachers alike by his breadth 
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of vision, understanding, sympathy, unerring tact, and above all, 
by the essential courtesy of his soul. A man of dynamic energy, 
. Dr. Ghosh pursued his aims with earnestness, courage, determination 
and sincerity of purpose. He has left a mark on the University 
that is not likely to be effaced for many years. We wish him sucéess 
in his new field of activities. | m 


Pnorrsson S. C.. GHOSH 


Pending the arrival of the new Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Satischandra Ghosh has been appointed to exercise the powers and 
perform the duties of the Vice-Chancellor. We offer our sincere 
greetings to Professor Ghosh. Perhaps more than any other person, 
he has been thoroughly conversant with every detail in the University - 
administration, either on its academic or on its executive side. Ever 
.Since he joined the Post-Graduate Department as a teacher of Pure 
Matheniaties in 1917 at the call of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Professor 
Ghosh bas steadily mounted the ladder of office and honour in the 
University. : There is not a single important post in the University 
which he. has ‘not filled with credit and distinction. It is only in 
the fitness of things that his colleagues in the Syndicate and the 

Jhancellor of the University should cal! upon him at this juncture 
to exercise the powers and perform the duties of the Vice- Chancellor, 
We have no doubt Professor Ghosh will in every way, fulfil the 
expectations cherished about him. He has earned an enviable popu- 
larity in the University circle by his broad haman sympathies, regard 
for justice, respect for genuine learning and above all, by his courage 
of conviction and honesty of purpose. Every one in the University 
knows that the voice of Professor Satischandra Ghosh wil be raised 
even: for forlorn hopes and lost causes. 


Dn. N. GC. Roy 


Dr. N. C. Roy has just retired from the office of the Secretary 
to the Board of. Editors, Calcutta Review. He assumed charge of 
this office in 1942, and. much of the success of the Review ‘during 
the last (hirteen years is due to his zeal, earnestness and untiring 
industry. The publication of the centenary number of the Calcutta 
Review in May, 1944, a landmark in the history of this journal, 
was due to his initiative and hard work. Dr. Roy has been appointed 
the Controller of Examinations in the University. We wish him 
success in his new official career. 
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SIR ABDULLA SUHRAWARDY LECTURE 


Dr. Muhammad Ishaque, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., Sir Abdulla 
Subrawardy Lecturer of the University for 1953, delivered a 
course of three lectures on Persian Alphabet, in the Darbhanga 
Hall of the University, in April, 1955. | 


ÓBRETIBMENT OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Professor Mohinimokan Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. , Professor , 
Indubhusan Banerjee, M:A., Ph.D., Professor Susilkumar Maitra, 
M.A., Ph.D., Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A, D: tt. Sri Biswapati 
Chaudhuri, M.A., Dr. Amareswar Thakur, M.A, Ph.D., and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sitaram Sastri have retired from the Uni- 
` versity after many years of useful and distinguished service. 
They have left a gap in the academic life of the University which 


wil be difficult to fill in the near future. Our, good wishes go ` 


out to them in their lives of retirement and well earned rest. 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE CENTENARY “` 


Presidency College, Calcutta, is passing through ‘its-centenary ' 
celebrations. The centenary commemoration meeting on the 15th 
June, 1955, was presided over by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President 
of India, who was an old student of the College, and who aekuow- 
ledged his debt to the college in unmeasured terms. Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal and Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, also an old student, was present on the occasion, 
and delivered an inspiring address. Professor Jadunath Sarkar was 
requested to deliver the inaugural speech. The keynote of the 
speeches of these three illustrious scholars from the Presidency 
College was the necessity for maintaining and raising the standard 
of education in the country. The Presidency College, just like its 
ancestor, the Hindu College, had been a pioneer in the field of western 
education in India. It built up valuable traditions and established 
high standards for similar institutions in’ India to follow. President 
Rajendra Prasad described the Presidency College ` as a national 
monument, and concluded by saying that the story of the last one 
hundred years of Bengal was the sbory of the Presidency College 
writ large. 

Centenary celebrations of some colleges in West Bengal have 
taken place in recent years and centenary commemoration volumes 
also have been published. The Hooghly College published its history . 
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in its centenary yearin 1986. Mr. K. Zachariah, the Principal of 
the College, wrote the history of one hundred years from 1885 to 
1936. Since then, the Krishnagar College and the Krishnath 
College, Berhampore, bave published their centenary volumes. One 
truth -becomes significantly clear through the perusal of these comme- 
moration volumes, and that is the inestimable service that western 
` education has rendered to this country during the past century. The 
Presidency College also is bringing out a centenary volume, and this 
volume, we have no doubt, will re-inforce the argu:nent that western 
education on rational lines has been a real benefit to India. and that 
in the century that lies before us, we cannot think of giving up 
that education. In 1833, Macaulay, in the British House of Com- 
mons, predicted such a glorious future for western education in India. . 
_ That prediction has been fulfilled in an ample measure. Macaulay ` 
` foresaw the possibility of *' the sceptre passing away from the hands 
of thé English," but he was not daunted or dismayad by any such 
‘prospect. “He had “his unalterable faith in the efficacy of western 
education imparted on sound and rational lines. That education has 
borne fruit in the history of the Hindu College and its successor, 
the Presidency. College. l 
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iotifications RE 


CALCUTTA UNIVER SITY. 
Notification No. C.S.R. /21 mm 


It is notified for general information that under Section 
37 of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, the Senate on the 


5 81st January; 1955, adopted the Regulations (as shown in 


the accompanying pamphlet) relating to a new Degree 
Course in Veterinary Science (Chapter XXXVI-C) made by 
the Academic Council on the 26th November, 1954. 


SENATE House: / D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 3rd February, 1955. Registrar: 


CHAPTER XXXVI—C 


Bachelor of Veterinary Science Examination ` 


l. Every candidate for the Degree of Bachelor “cf Kaes, Science 
shall satisfy the following :— š 

(ü) He must have passed the Intermediate Examination in Science of this 
University or any other examination recognised by ‘the Syndicate as 
equivalent thereto, with Physics, Chemistry and either Biology or Botany and 
Zoology, as subjects. 

(ii) Co must after passing that Examination have. prosecuted a regular 
course of study, as detailed below, for not less than four academical years in 
a college affiliated to the University i in Veterinary Science. 

(Gü) He must have attained the age of seventeen years or will attain that 
age on the 31st December of the year “of his admission to a Veterinary College 
affiliated to the University. 

(jo) He must pass three Examinations in Veterinary Science, viz, s ~- 


(a) First B.V.Se, Examination not earlier than the end of ihe second 
year of study in Veterinary Science; 

(b) Second B.V.Se. Examination not earlier than the end of the third 
year of study in Veterinary Science; 

(a) Final B.V.8c. Examination not earlier than the fourth year of 
study in Veterinary Science ; 

Provided that a candidate will have the option of taking a part of the First 
B.V.Sc. Examination, vis.. in Organic and Physical Chemistry and in Animal, 
Husbandry Part I at the end of the first academic year. 
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FIRST B.V.Sc. EXAMINATION 


2. The First B. V.Sc. Examination shall be held twice every year on 
sacli dates as the Syndicate may determine. Every candidate for admission 
. io this examination, shall send in his application to the Controller of ° 
Examinations with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicaté “ 
. with a fee of Rupees Twenty for Part I, Rupees Thirty for Part II, or : 
' Rupees Fifty for Parts I and II together, st least ons month before, theg, 
commencement of the examination. Every such candidate sent up «for 
tlie examination shall produce a certificate Loi of good conduct, (by of diligentz. — 
study during the -prescribed period, and (c) of having satisfactorily passed,” 
the college periodical examinations and other tests. ` ` l : 


- À candidate who fails to pass or to present'himself-for the éxamination* +., 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee but he may be admitted to +: $ 
one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee op each 
oceasion and on producing a certificate that he has since the date of the last 
Examination and within six months preceding the Examination which he in.’ 
4»nds appearing at, atiended to the satisfaction of the Principal of the College 
a further course of study in'the subject or subjects for that Examination in 
whieh he had failed, | I 


3. The first B.V.Sc. Examination shall bé divided into . two parts as 


shown below :— NE 
5 ra I—() Organie.and Physical Chemistry and GO Animal Husbandry, 
art i, ' 
(This may be taken at the end of the first year.) i x 
Part II—(i Animal Physiology. | 
4i) Anatomy of Domesticated Animals 
(iii) Animal Husbandry, Part IT. 
Every candidate shall be examired in the following subjects :~ 
EN | à Pert 1 | 
, (i) Organic and Physical Chemistry— Written, Oral and Practical. 
(ii) Animal Husbandry, Part I— Written, Oral and Practical. 
LANE CA Uo Padi e 
(ü Animal Physiology-- Written,Oral and Practical. 
. fi) Anatomy of Domesticated Animals— Written, Oral and Practical. 
-~. (iii) Animal Husbandry, Part II.—Written, Oral and Practical. 


4, In order to pass the First B.V.Se. Examination a candidate must pass 
in all subjects of Part I and Part II. 


À candidate who fails to pass ot to appear in Part I and/or Part TL may 
appear in the subject or subjects in which he failed to pass or to appear ab 
subsequent examinations provided that if he fails to pass the examination as 
a whole within four years from the date of his almission to the course, he 

- will not be allowed to continue his studies in the college. 


f 5. The ful! marks for each subject and the number of papers in each 
subject shall be as follows :— 


we 


Written Ora! | Practical Total 
Papers Marks Marks ~ Marks Marks 
bre a I | 


E dm Part I 
(ü) Organic and Phy. .1 100 . . 
sical Chemistry. 
(ii) Animal Husban- 1 . 100 |: ` 50 50 200 
. dry, Part I. š 


50 50 900 ` 


S Part H 

G) Animal Physio 2 900 50_ 100 |. 350 
logy. l 

(ii) Anatomy of Do- 2 200 90." 100 350 

- ` mesticated Ani- S 

|. males. — , 

(ii) Animal Husban- 1 100 5G 50 200 

dry, Part iT. : 


Total wg, “q 700 
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6. The course of study shall be as follows Ss 


(i) Organic and Physical Chemistry. 
(ii) Animal Husbandry, Part I (including Animal Management, Farm 
Management, Farm Economies and Shoeing). 
(ii) Animal Physiology (including Histology and Embryology, Biophysics 
and Biochemistry.) | 
(iv) “Anatomy of Domesticated Animals. (including Systematic Anatomy of 
the Bovine and comparative study of the Anatomy-of Domesticated Animals.) 
:(9) Animal Husbandry, Part II (including Animal Dieteties, Dairying and 
. Milk-Hygiene.) SC Og vs 
| (vi) Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
^. (vii) Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology. 


 - SECOND B.V.8o. EXAMINATION 


. 7. The Second B.V.Sc. Examination shall be held twice ‘every year 
on such dates as the Syndicate may determine. Any candidate who has pre- 
viously passed the First B V.3e. Examination and has completed the 
regular course of study ia the subjects for the Second DV Ge Examina- 
tion as laid down in these Regulations, may be admitted to this examination. 


Every candidate for admission to this examination shall send in his appli- 
estion to the Controlier of Examinations with a certificate in the form 'pres- 
cribed by the Syndicate with a fee of Rupees Forty-five for the exami. 
nation at least one month before the commencement cf the exami- 
nation. Every such candidate.sent up for the examination shall produce 

. & certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study during the prescribed 
period, and (c) of having satisfactorily passed the college periodical examina- 
tions and other tests. 

8. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himseif for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee but be may be admitted to one 
or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each’ 
occasion as provided below : 

Provided that a candidate who fails in one or more subjects, may after `pro- 
secuting for six months, a regular course of studies in the subject or subjects in 
which he has failed —take further examinations, iu the said subject or subjects. 
If he fails again, he shall be allowed further chances, at intervals of six 
months, on prosecuting a regular course of studies on each occasion, to appear 
at subsequent examinations in the subject or subjects in which he has failed. '- 

‘No candidate shall be allowed more than four such chances. After this 
period a candidate will be required to appear in all subiects of the Second 
B V.Se, Examination after prosecuting a fresh course of studies in all subjects 
for six months. i , 


9. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— — — 
(i) Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Pharmacy—Written, 


Oral and Practical. | . 
(4) Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology — Written, Oral amd Practical. 
(Hi) Veterinary Parasitology aud Meat Inspection— Written, Oral and 


Practical. | 
(iv) Animal Husbandry, Part IIIA. (Principles of Genetics, and Animal 


Breeding)— Written, Oral and Practical. 

10. The full marks for each subject and the number of papers in each 
subject shall be as follors :— ; 
Written Oral Practical Total 


Papers Marks Marks | Marks Marks 
( Veterinary Pharmacology, 1 100 50 ` 100 950 
Materia Medica and "E" ' 
Pharmacy. : 
(ii) Veterinary Pathology and 1 100 50 100 250 
Bacteriology. 
(iii) Veterinary Parasitology 1 100 504-50 100 800 
. and Meat Inspection. 
(ip) Animal Husbandry, Part IITA 1 100 50 50 200 


(Principles of Genetics 
and Animal Breeding). 


` 
— Y ` Zog: zm — — Y —s-T ——  —— L nt Aë 


Total ... 4 400 250 900 1,000 


11. The course of study for the examination shall be as follows :— 
(i) Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
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(ii) "Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology. 


(iii, Veterinary Parasitology (including Kee Helminthology and 
Entomology) and Meat Inspection. 


v) “Veterinary Medicine ‘including Preventive Medicine and State . 


Medicine. ) j 2 i o’ 
1o) Veterinary Surgery. : 2 ` 
(Di) Animal Husbandry.. "Part IITA (Principles of Genetics and ‘Animal 
f n `reeding). f EN m 2t n 
‘ w b: Es 5 4 ae ^ Wi "d š TOON 


. 
t 
er ` D * e v 


We: 
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Final B.V.Sc. Ezaminátion ` s ee m o 

19. The Final B.V.Sc. Examination shall be held dwics every year on 
such dates as the Syndicate may determine. Any candidate who has previously 
passed the Second B.V.Se. Examination and has completed a regular course 
of study in the subjects for the Final B.V.Se. Examination as laid down 
in these Regulations, may be admitted to this E Examination 


Every candidate for admission to this examination shall send in his applica- 
tion to the Controller of Examinations with a certificate in the form prescribed 
by the Syndicate with a fee of ‘Rupees Forty-five for the examination 
or any part thereof, at least one month before the commencement of the exami- "` 
nation. Every such candidate sent up for the examination shall produce a certi," . 
ficate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study during tbe prescribed period, "3 
and (c) of having satisfaotor Ny passed the college periodical e*omipalions and’. à 
other testa. 


18. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examina- 
tion shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee but he may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on 
each occasion as provided below : 


Provided this a candidate who fails in one or more subjects, may after pro- ` 
secuting for.six months, a regular course of studies in the subject or subjects in 
which he has failed—~take further examivations, in the said subject or subjects. 
If he fails again, he shall be allowed further chances, at intervals of six months, 
on prosecuting a regular course of studies on each occasion, to appear at subse- 
quent examinations in the subject or subjects in which he has failed. 


"No cándidate shall be allowed more than four such chances. After this. 
period, a candidate will be'required to appear in all subjects of the Final B.V.8e, .. 
Examination afler prosecuting a fresh course of studies in all subjects for ` ` 
six months. 


14. Every candidate ‘shall be examined in the following subjects :~- 


(1): "Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics— Written, Oral and Practical 
including Clinical), 


(ii) Preventive Veterinary ‘Medicine and Veterinary State Medicine — 
' Written, Oral and Practical. 


(iii) Veterinary Snrgery—Wtitten, Oral and Practical (including Clinical}. 
(io) Animal Husbandry, Part TITIR (Obstetrics and Gynaecology)—Written, 
Ural and Practical (including Clinical). 


15. The full marks’ for each subject and the number of papers in. each 
subject sháll bë as MUS — 


Practical 
Written Oral (including Clinical) Total ` 
Papers Marks Marks Marks Marks 
4) Veterinary Medicine  :9' 200 50 100 ^ 850 
and Therapeutics, `, | 
(ii) Preventive Veterinary 1 , 100 '. 89 50 200 
Medicine and Veteri- 
nary State Medicine. 
(iii) Veterinary Surgery 1 100 50 100 250 
fiv) Animal Husbandry, 1 100 ` 50 50 9200 
Part IIIB (Obstetrics : 
and Gynaecoloy) —— — ten ne se ~ 


Total ... 5 500 200 300 |. 1,000 
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16, The course of stúdy for the exaiaination shall be as follows :— — 


` 
t 


(i) Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics, 
. (i) Preventive Veterinary Medicine and Veterjnary State Medicine, 
Gen Veterinary Surgery. | rs 
. Uv), Animal EES Part ITIB (Obsletrie’ and Gynaecology). "` 7 


[AU 


d us e : "GENERAL 


t < 


17." Each Written paper ‘shall be of three hours’ duration and shall 
earry.100 marks. ; 

Bach Practical examination will be of such duration as the Board of 
Examiners may decide for each subject. Out of the fuli marks in each Prac- 
tical examination, Twenty per cent. will be allotted. on the sessional records of 
the candidates. e 


, 18. . In order to pass an examination a candidate must secure— 


: “(aj Not less than 40 per cent. of the full marks allotted to the Written and 


+* the Oral examinations (taken together) in each subject. 


(b) Not less than 50 percent. of the full marks allotted to the Practical 
examination or Practical and Clinical examination in eich subject ; and 


(c) Not less than 50 per cent. of the full marks in the aggtegate, 


19. A candidate who passes in all the subjects in the s ame examination . 
and secures 60 per cent. or more marks in the aggregate, shall ‘be declared to 
have passed with Distinction, provided that a candidate who has taken and 
passed the Examination in Organic and Physical Chemistry and in Avimal 
Husbandry, Part I, at the end of the first academic year and has thereafter 
passed in all the remaining subjects of the First B.V.Sc. Examination 
together, at the end of the second academic year shall be deemed to have 
passed in all the subjects at the same examination. 


The names of successful candidates will be published alphabetically. . 
20. A candidate who passes in All the subjects at the same examination and 


‘secures 75 per cent or more marks in any subject shall be declared to have passed 


with Honours in that subject, p: ovided that a candidate who bas taken and 
passed the Examination ic Organic and Physical Chemistry andin Animal 
Husbandry, Part I, at the end of the first acudemic year and has thereafter 
passed in all the remaining subjects of the First DV Ge, “Examination 
together at the end of the second academic year shall be. EE “ have; passed 
in all the subjects at the same examination. 


91. Each successful candidate , at the. Firat and ‘Second B V. Se. 
Examination shall receive a certificate of having passed the Examination in the. 


.ferm entered in Appendix A. Each successful candidate at the Final B.V. Sc. 


Examination shall receive with his Degree of B.V.Sc. a certificate in 
the form entered in Appendix A. 


22. Detailed syllabuses in the different subjects for the First, Second and 
Final B.V.Se. Examination will be framed from time to time by the 
Academic Council on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate 
Studies in Veterinary Science. E" 


The following detailed Syllabuses were framed :— 


ORGANIC & PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
. Theoretical 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


The number of lectures and ‘practical classes should be as follows :— 
Lectures—40 hours. ~” j 
Practical and Tutorial Classes—40 (of two hours each). 

Definition and recognition of Organie Compounds, 
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Isolation aiid purification of Organic Compounds. Criteria of Purity— 
determination of melting and boiling points. 


“Composition of Organic Compounds. Detection of the elements— 


Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Arsenie, Lesa end the 
Halogens in Organie Compounds. i 


Lt! 


3 


Quantitative analysis, Determination of molecular weight. 
‘Determination of formule. 


Isomerism, Motamerism, Polymerism, "Poutomorism and Stereoiso- 
merism. Optical activity. 


Hydrocarbons—saturated (Ethane and Methane) and unsaturated 


m (Ethylene and Acetylene). Halogen derivatives—Chloroform, Carbon 
| tetraehloride and Iodoform. 


Alcohols—saturated and SE (Methyl, Ethyl, Glycerol and 
Allyl). 
Ethers—Ethyl Ether. 


Aldehydes—Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde and Chloral. 
Ketones—Acetone. : 

Fatty acids—Saturated (Formic, acetic, butyric, palmitic and stearic) - - 
end unsaturated (oleic). . 


Lactic, Oxalic, Tartaric and Citrie acids. 
Glycuronic acid. 


Amino acids—glycme, histidine, leucine and tyrosine. 
Acetyl ehloride. and acetic anhydride. 

Eisters—ethyl acetate and amyl nitrite. 

Amines and Amides—ethylamine, histamine, acetamide. 


d ^ Fats, oils: and waxes—especially those relating to food-stuffs and 
| medicine. Hydrogenation, Saponification. 


Carbohydrates—glucose, fructose, canesugar, lactose, maltose, starch 
dextrin, glycogen, inulin and cellulose. 


, Cyanogen compounds—Hydrocyanie acid and Cyanides 
Urea—ureides (barbiturice acid). 


Purines (Caffeine and uric acid). Proteins—their classification and ` 
general reecticns. Aromatic compounds. Preparation and properties of 
- Benzene, Toluene, D. D. T., Benzene Sulphonic acid, Nitrobenzene, 
Aniline, Sulphanilamide, Benzyl alcohol, Benzaldehydo, Mandetic acid, 


K Benzoie acid, Salicylic acid, Phenol, Resorcinol, Pyrogallol and Gallic 
acid. 


- Heteroéyalte ‘Compounds —Pyridine, Quinoline and Pyrrole. 

Alkaloids—-sources and general properties of Quinine, Morphine, 
 Strychniné, and Atropine. 

Glueosides (including Cyanogenetic glucosides)—-general properties of 
Amygdalin, Iinamarin, Dhurrin, Salicin and the Tannins. 


N.B.—The whole course of Organic Chemistry will be treated in an 


elementary way and as far as possible experimentally with special reference 
to the needs of Veterinary students. 








| 
| ^ PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A short course, which.shall include study of the following :— 


Theory of solution, Ionic Theory, Electrolytes, Hydrogen ion con- 
centration and pH, Buffers, Colloids, Adsorption, Osmosis, Surface tension, 
Catalysis, Mass action and reversible reactions, Radio-activity, Isotopes. 


Practical 


onm m ——— — — M 


Practical demonstration, where feasible, on crystallisation, vacuum 
&nd steam distillations, determination of melting and boiling pointa, polari- 
metry and determination of pH. 


Individual work by the students on— 


(1) Detection of C, H, N, S. Pb, P, As and the Halogens in organie 
compounds. 
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(2) General reactions and tests for methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 


glycerol, chloral, ethyl ether, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, chloro- 


form, iodoform,' cyanides, glucose, sucrose, lactose, maltose, starch, 
dextrin, urea, uric acid and phenol, formic, acetic, oxalic, lactic, aa 
citric, benzoic, salicylic, gallic and tannie acids. 


(8) Saponification of fats and oils and preparation of fatty "T 


w 


Animal Physiology, including Histology and Embryology, Bio-Physics 
and Bio- Chemistry. 


5. 


Lectures—120 hours. Practicals (including tutorials)—-240 hours. 


‘THEORETICAL COURSE 


Structural Basis of the body ; cell, cell-division, classification of Tissues, 
Types of Epithelial, Connective, Nervous and Muscular Tissues. Chemical 
composition of the body, Chemistry of proteins, carbohydrates and 
lipides. 


The alimentary canal in different animals—prehension, mastication, 


digestion of food in carnivora, in herbivora and m birds. Occurrence of 
ptyalin in domestic animals. Digestion in tbe simple stomach. Diges- 
tion in ruminant’s stomach including bacterial action. Rumination. 


Digestion in the small intestine. Bile. Digestion in the’ large 
intestine. : 

Digestibility and  Digestibility coefficient. 'T.D.N. Faesce. Move- 
ment of stomach and intestines. Absorption—channels of absorption— 
absorptive surfaces—mechanism of absorption. 

Liver and its functions. Intermediate metabolism, Basal and energy 
metabolism, 


Nutrition—Role of vitamins, minerals, trace elements,- computation’ 


of diet. Tissue oxidation. 


Application of physico-chemical laws to Geet processes— 
Diffusion, Dialysis, Osmosis and properties of Colloids, and of membranes. 
Composition of body fluids and tissues. Enzymes, their classification and 
properties. l 


Blood and Lymph 


Composition and function of blood. Reaction of blood and its regula- 
tion, specifie gravity, plasma proteins, coagulation of blood, blood volume 
of various common animals,—methods of determination of the amount 
of blood. Formed elements, their origin, function and fate. Haemoglobin, 
Anaemia, Jaundice. 

Formation of Lymph, Lymphatic vessels: and, gland, functions of the 
lymphatie system, Chyle. 


Lt 


Circulation 


Circulatory system, Heart, Properties of Cardiac nidi Cardiae 
Cycle, Nutrition of the heart, Action of ions. Electro-cardiogram, Ventri- 
cular output, and the volume of the circulation,—coronary circulation. 
The nervous and chemical regulation of heart. Heart rate in different 
animals, e.g., Cow, Dog, Horse, Goat, ete. Some cardiac irregularities, 
Elementary haemodynamics, Vasomotor control. Blood velocity, cir- 
culation time, blood-pressure, Pulse, Pulmonary circulation, Spleen, its 
functions, Shock. 


Respiration 


The Respiratory apparatus,—Mechanism of respiratory movements, 
Pneumothorax, Respiratory rate. Regulation of Respiration. Chemistry 
of respiration, Principles of Ventilation. 


Blood-gases, Transport of blood-gases, Respiratory quotient, Pulmonary 
and tissue exchange. Effects of altered Oxygen pressure, Asphyxia, 
Apnoea, Influence of Circulation on respiration, Respiratory sounds and 
their diagnostic value. 


Production of sounds like grunting, neighing, bellowing, and coughing. 


Heeretion 


Kidney, Mechanism of renal secretion, Factors influencing renal 
secretion, Principles of Diuresis and Micturition. 
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Urine—composition and character of urine of different animals, urine 
in health and disease-——Diagnostic importance of urine examination. 
Skin and its function, Glands of the skin. Heat regulation, Perspiration. 


ENDOCRINE ORGANS 


Structure and functions of Thyroid, Para-thyroid, Pituitary, Adrenaly, 
Pancreas (islets of Langerhans),Gonads, Hormonal control of growth and 
development. 


Reproduction 


Male and Female reproductive systems. Reproductive Cycles, in 
Monoestrus, Dioestrus, and  Polyoestrus animals. Formation of germ 
cells, mitosis and meiosis. 


Physiology of coitus, Fertilization, Development of germ layers, 
Blastoderm.  Histogenesis of tissues and organs. Periods of Gestation 
in domesticated animals. Foetal membranes, -Types of placenta in 
common animals, Foetal respiration and circulation, Artificial insemination. 
Physiology of lactation, Partuirition, Egg production of birds. 


Locomotor System 


Classification of Muscles. Contraction of Muscles, Physiology of 
movement, Nerve impulse, Degeneration and Regeneration of nerves, 
Work and efficiency. ` 


Nervous System 


General features of the Central Nervous System, Functions of the 
Different parts of the brain, spinal cord, Reflex action, Brain stem and 
cerebellum, posture, Autonomic Nervous System, Sleep. 

Special Senses i 

Vision, the retina, objective changes in the Retina during vision. 

Hearing mechanism., | 

Smell—recéptors of the sense of smell, olfaetion in animals. 

Taste—receptors of sense of .Taste, classification of tastes. 

Cutaneous sensations, tactile sensibility, tactile hairs, sensations of 
pain srd temperature. | 


Practical Courses of Physiology 
HISTOLOGY (PRACTICAL) 


Microscope—Simple and compound—various parts—its use and Gare, 

Common histological stains employed—-preparation, staining and exa- 
mination of blood films of mammals, fowl, and fish. Bonemarfow. 

Elementary tissues—preparation and examination of épitheliai, con- 
nective, muscular and nervous tissues. Mesenteric circulation. 

Histological technique—Laboratory demonstration of fixation, de. 
hydration, clearing, embedding, section cutting. 

Staining and mounting of sections and their examination by the 
candidate, Microscopic study of the structures of sections from the various 
organs of the body, including artery, vein, tongue, salivary glands, oeso- 
phagus, rumen, reticulum, stomach, cardiac and pyloric extremities, 
duodenum, jejunum, ileum, large intestine, liver, pancreas, trachea, lungs, 
kidneys, ureter, bladder, testes, prostate, spleen, ovary, oviduct, uterus, 
mammary gland, skin, adrenal, thyroid pituitary, lymphatic gland, spinal 
cord, cerebrum, cerebellum, bone, cartilage, and: musclo. 

Histological examination by spreading—silver nitrate preparation of 
mesentery, cornea and bladder. 


Haemocytometry and Haemoglobinometry 


EMBRYOLOGY (PRACTICAL) 


Demonstration of spermatozoon and ovum, examination of Chick 
embryos of—4 hours, 12 hours, 1 day, 3 days, 6 days. Identification of 
the foetal membranes from the chick embryo. 


BIOCHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL) ' 


Simple chemical tests for identification of starch, dextrose, celiulose, 
oanesugar, lactose, maltose, fructose: proteins, peptones, lactic acid, 
bile salts and pigments. 
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Emulsification and saponification of fat. e 
Examination of urine. 
Salivary, peptic and tryptic digestion. 


Quantitative estimation ot chlorides, urea, glucose, sucrose. Demons- 
tration of quantitative estimation of Vitamin E, Vitamin C, Phosphate, 
ete. p D 


d 
> 


BIOPHYSICS (PRACTICAL) 


' . Simple muscle curve : Make and break shocks, load and temperature 
on toad muscle. Summation of contraction, tetanus, fatigue of toad 
muscle. 


Velocity of Nerve impulse. 
` Demonstration. of the effect of Vagus stimulation of the heart, Uterine 
and. Intestinal contraction, and perfusion of toads’ heart. 


Recording of heart beat, effects of ions and temperature. 
Properties of heart muscle. 


Anatomy of Domesticated Animals including Systematic Anatomy of 
the Horse and Comparative Anatomy of other Domesticated Animals 


A complete course of Veterinary Anatomy shall consist of Lectures, 
demonstrations and practical work taking ‘the Horse as the type animal, 
and the comparative features of Ruminant, Pig, Dog and Fowl. 


The syllabus shall be spread over the first and second academic years 
and consisting of : Sin . : 


I. First Year: A course of 60 hours’ lectures amd 200 hours: of tutorial 
and practical classes including :— E S 
(a) General Anatomy and General Plan of Orientation of organs in the 
animal body in relation to circulation, respiration, digestion, 
reproduction, nervous system and sense organs. 
(b) Osteology :. 


Recapitulations of : 

(1) The general frame work of the body. 

(2) Structure of bones. 

(8) Development and growth of bones. 

(4) Composition and physical properties of bones. 

(6) Descriptive terms. 

(6) General principles applicable to the study of all the bones. 


Skeleton of the Horse 


(1) Bones of the vertebral column. 
(2) Ribs and costal cartilages. 
(3) Sternum. 
z (4) Bones of the thoracic limb. 
(5) Bones of the pelvic limb with pelvic girdle. 
(6) Sex differences m the pelvic bone. 
(7) Bones of the skull—(a) Cranium, (b) Face. 
(8) The skull as a whole. 


(c) Arthrology : 
(1) Main principles. T 
(2) Classifieation of joints and their movements. 
(3) Articulation of the Horse. À 
(d) Regional Anatomy of Abdomen and Pelvis, Back and Thorax. 


II. Second Year: A course of 60 hours’ lectures and 200 hours of 
dissection and tutorials including the following :— 
(A) Practical Regional Anatomy of 
(a) Fore limb. 
(6) Hind limb. 
(e) Head and neck of the type animal including the study of 
muscles, blood vessels, and nerves, 
(B) Comparative Osteology of Ruminants, Dog, Pig x Fowl. 
(C) Brain, Nervous System, Special sense organs of the type 
animal. mE 
(D) Comparative anatomy of the special features of common 
domestieated animals and fowls. 
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Animal Husbandry—Part I (including Animal Management, Farm 
Management, Farm Economics and Shoeing) 


E . 
Lectures—90 houra and Praetieals (including tutorials)—-180 hours. 


(D). Economic importance of livestock, origin of domestication. 

I (2) Manipulation and restraint of cattle, horse, sheep and ‘goat :— 
How to approach, to move over, to lift up fore and hind limbs, to lead, 
to turn and to back an animal. How to trot a horse. Controlling of 
horse by blinds, twitch, muzzle, cradle, side rod, tying up a fore limb, 
using trevis, casting of animals by various methods. Controlling of bulls 
by bull holder and nose ring, securing hind limbs by tail or by means of a 
pole or by figure of § knot, by trevis. : 

(3) “Points on the body of horse and cattle and the method of showing 
them. . 
. (4) Principles of horsemastership—Grooming, saddling, bandaging. 
(5) Dentition and ageing of horse, cattle and goats. 
(6) Description of horses, cattle, goats, sheep and poultry—colour, 
breed, sex, age, heights and marks. 
(7) Stable Vices. 
(8) Drenching of horse and cattle. 
(9) Transport of snimals by air, land and water. 


Hygiene and Farm Management 


(10) Water. Physical properties, sources of water, sources of pollution, 
improvement of village water supply, collection and storage of water, 
watering of animals, impurities of water, significance of hard and soft ` 
wator. : 

-. (11). Az... Composition of fresh and expired air, impurities of air, ? 
Principles of ventilation, its object, different systems of ventilation, cubic 
air space for horse, cattle and other livestock, fresh air requirement, area, 

` of inlets and outlets, effects of ill ventilation. 


(12) Sanitation—Disposal of solid and liquid refuses under urban 
and rural conditions, treatraent of farm refuses before its discharge into 
natural outfall, utilisation of farm refuses as manures. 


(13) Transmission of infection and its control—Isolation, quarantine, 
principles of disinfection—chemical and non-chemical, their action and 
application. : 

(14) Disposal of carcases by different methods. 


(15) Types of Farming, selection of site, characteristics of desirable 
farms. ' E 


(16) Elementary knowledge of soil and soil management, Lay out of 
fields, drainage, irrigation and conservation of fertility-—mixed farming. 
Production of crops for livestock and its conservation by various methods, 
its economie consideration. : 


(17) Labour and power—Animal and Mechanical power, common 
farm machinery. 


(18) Routine Management of Byres and Farms. 
Shoeing | 


(19) Principles of shoeing normal horses and cattle—necessity and 
object of shoeing, structure of the foot, the horny and sensative foot, Bones, 
elastic structure, functions of the above parts. Name and uses of Farrier’s 
tools, preparations of the foot for shoeing, essentials of well.shoed foot, 
faults of preparation and how to detect them-—uneven bearing surface, 
pairing of the sole and frog, Resping of the wall. | 


Parts of the shoe, Fullered and plain shoe, calkins, clips and nails, 
coarse and fine nailing, Nail bound, Nail drawn and Nail pricks. Hot 
and Cold fitting, wide and close fitting of shoes. ‘ 


Injuries from. shoeing—Corns, burnt sole, treads, brushing, speedy 
cutting, over-reaching. 


Various patterns of shoes—Racing plate, Hunting shoe, Tip shoe, 
Three-quarter shoe, Bar shoe, Seated shoe, Concave shoe, Rodway shoe, 
Bevelled shoe, Wedged heel shoe, Three quarter Bar shoe, Rocker Bar shoe, 
Knocked up shoe, Feather-edged shoe, Speedy cutting shoe, Knocked down 
shoe, Donkey Heeled shoe, Fitz Wygram Shoe. Practical shoeing of 
cattle. Dehorning, branding, tattooing. 


(20) Poultry Keeping—feeding and management of poultry ; incuba- 
tion—natural and artificial ; preservation and grading of eggs-—caponisation. 
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Animal Husbandry—Part I[: Animal Dietetics, Dairying and ` 
Milk Hygiene. E 


Lectures—90 hours and Practicals (including tutorials)—-180 hours ^ 
E s. z ‘ " 
1. Composition and functions of feeding stuffs. 
(G) General Analysis. 


H 


(b) Water :—Its function and Metabolism. . 

(e) Carbohydrates :—Classification, Nitrogen-free extracts, crude 
fibre, determination, function, metabolism .and utilisation. 

(d) Lipids—Classification, Fats, Lipids, fatty acids, Oxidation of 
fats, determination of fats, metabolism and ‘utilisation, fune- 
tions, Ketosis, essential fatty acids and their functions. ` 

(e) Proteins—Composition of Proteins, True Proteins, Non-protein 

Nitrogenous Compounds, Crude proteins, Chemical determina. 

tion, Amino acids—-essential and non-essential, protein quality 

and Biological value, metabolism and function, eatabolism— 

endogenous and exogenous. 

Minerals—Common minerals with their functions, Metabolism, 

and utilisabion—Ca, P, Mg, Na, K, Cl, Fe and S, chemical 

determination of the above minerals. I 

Trace eleménts-—Iodine, Copper, Cobalt, Manganese. . 

Toxic  elements—Flourine, Selenium, Molybdenum, Lead. 

Relation of minerals to Diseases. 

(g) Vitamins—-Fat soluble vitamins—A, D, E, K, water soluble 

. Vitamins—members of the B group and C. : 
Physiological functions, metabolism and sources. 
Biogenesis of Vitamins: deficiency diseases—general, | : 


(f 


— 


2, Feeding experiments and Determination of digestibility—Digésti- 
bility coefficient, Digestible Nutrients, feeding trial with an example, total 
digestible Nutrients. l : 

' Nutritive Ratio—wide and narrow ratio, factors affecting the 
digestibility. 

3. Nutritional balances—An elementary knowledge of the baiunces 
of Nitrogen and Minerals. 

4, Measure of food energy—Total digestible Nutrients, Starch equi- 
valent, Gross energy, metabolisable energy, net energy, feeding standards 
and their applications. 

5. Commonly available feeding stuffs—Chemical composition and 
nutritive values. l 

Cereals—Oat, Wheat, Barley, Maize, Rice, Jowar and Bajra. 

Leguminous seeds and Pulses—Beans, Peas, Gram. 

Dried grass, hay, wheat and paddy straw. 

Green grasses, leguminous and cultivated fodder crops, 

Oil cakes and meals—Mustard, Ground Nut, Linseed, Til, Cocoanut, 
Cotton seed cake and meals. 


Feeds of animal origin—Milk and Milk products, Meat meal, Bone meal, 
Blood meal, Fish meal. f Ze 

Silage— Principles of ensiling, methods of ensiling and types’ of. Siloes, 
special silage methods, suitable crops for ensiling. . 

6. Preparation and storage of food—Cooking, heating, damping, 
soaking, grinding, crushing, chaffing, etc. 

7. Computation of Rations—for .cattle, horse, sheep,. goat and 
poultry. 
Maintenance and production Ration—Requirement for milk pro- 
duction, growth, gestation, work and maintenance. 


8. Some harmful foods—Mouldy and decomposed foods. Mowburnt 
hay, new grains, Lathyrus peas, foods containing cyanogenetic glucosides, 
cotton seed poisoning, salt poisoning. 


Practicals 


' Estimation of dry matter content of  food.stufis. Total ash, Ca, 
P, crude protein, fat and crude fibres. Identification of food-stuffs, simple 
feeding tial (demonstration only). 


Dairying. and Milk-Hygiene : i 

i. Importance of Dairying—Milk as a food, relation of Dairying to 
Agriculture, advantages and.disadvahtages of Dairy farming. 

2. Breed Selection—breed selection in relation to environment. 
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3. Types of Dairy farming— Organisation of Co-operative Dairying 
and Co-operative.milk marketing, their advantages, disadvantages, Prin- 
ciples of mixed: farming and its advantages. 

4. Common. types of Cattle—Characteristics of the important breeds 
of eattle in India (Dairy, Dual and Draught). 


5. Selection and Judging of Dairy cows—Basis of selection, production 
records, pedigree, conformation, Mammary development and general 
appearance. Good points in a dairy cow. 


6. Selection of Sire—General importance of sire selection, basis of 
sire selection, type of the animal, pedigree, consideration of progeny per- 
formanée, economic value of pure bred animal. 


7: Care, management and feeding of dairy cows before and after 


parturition. 
' 8. Calf raising—different methods of raising calves, economic considera- 
tion. . 

9. Cow’s Udder—Structure and development, Physiology of milk 
secretion. 


10. Different methods of milking, their advantages and disadvantages. 
11. Factors influencing quantity and quality, of milk. 


12. Production of milk—factors involved in the sanitary production 
of milk, handling of milk, processing of milk—pasteurisation, sterilisation, 
stassanisation, homogenisation, electric treatment, irradiation. l 


13. Transport, distribution and marketing of milk and milk products. 


'I4, Physical properties of milk—Reaction, specific gravity, freezing 
point, boiling point, viscosity, surface tension, refractive index. 
15. Manufacture of milk products—Cream separation, Butter making, 


different methods of making ghee, curd making, chhana making, Ice- 
cream making, Starter and Rennet—their uses. 


16. Dairy utensils—Proper design, action of milk on metal, metals 
used in the construction of dairy utensils, methods of cleansing and 
sterilising dairy utensils, and their proper storage. 


17. Care and management of dairy plants. 


18, Bacterial flora of milk—Pathogenic and non-pathogenic, milk | 
as an ideal medium for the growth and multiplication of micro-organisms, 
. behaviour of bacteria in milk. 


19, Sources of bacterial contamination of milk——contamination during 
production, handling, transport and distribution, contamination in the 
home, measures for the prevention of contamination at different stages. 


20. Changes produced by bacteria in the milk and milk products— 
different types of fermentation, milk defects. 


21. Milk-borne diseases and its relation to public health—diseases 
in which the infection is caused by the presence of the disease in the animal, 
Diseases in which the infection is due to an external agency, such as water 
supply, utensils or affected persons. 


22. The general contro] of milk supply—laws and regulations re the 


production, handling, processing, sale and delivery of milk and milk 
products. 3 


23. Dairy Farm Inspection—methods of inspection, score card ratings 
and Dairy plant inspection. 


Practicale 


1, General examination of milk m respect of appearance, colour, 
smell and consistency. o 

2. Determination of specific gravity, percentage of fat, S. N. F. and 
T. S. of milk and milk products, determination of freezing point of milk, 
acidity tests and refractive index. . 

Common forms of adulteration of milk and milk products—-Detec- 
tion of water, separation of fat, detection of watering and skimming, pre- 
servatives, colouring agents, sugar, thickening- agents, colostrum and 
foreign fats. 

4. Bacteriological examination of milk—routine bacteriological exa- 
mination—microscopical, plate count, presumptive coliform test, sediment 
test, alcohol test, boiling test, methylene blue reduction test, and Resazurine 
test. ` , 
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‘Veterinary Pharmacology (Materia Mediea and Pharmacy)“: 


Leotures--80 hours, practicals including EE and tutorials) 
—60 hours. ^ "wë 
Introduetion' and general definition 


Definition of terms :— 
Materia Mediea, Pharmaoy, EES E Toxicology. 
Pharmacopoeia, B.P.C. 

- . Source and composition of Drugs :—' 

Inorganic, Organic, (a) Animal, (b) Vegetable. 
Acids Bases, Alkaloids, Glucosides, Neutral Principles, : 
Saponins, Fixed Oils, Volatile Oils, Fats and Waxes. au 
Resins, Oleoresins, Gums, Gum-resins, Balsams. st 

Pharmaceutical Processes :— S e, 


Desiceation, Trituration, Separation, Sublimation, Ignition, Solutions 
—Saturated and Super-saturated, Straining, Decantation, Clarification, 
Adsorption, Bruising or Contusion, Expression. ,Maceration, Percolation 
Scaling. 

Standardization and Biological Assay :— 
Pharmacopoeial and Non-Pharmacopoeial Preparations i— 


Aseta, Aquae, Emplastra, Emulsa, Extracta, Infusa, Liquores, 
Linimenta, Loticn=. Mucilagines, Misturm. Mellita, Decoctions. Tinctur~, 
Elixirs, Pilulae, Pulveres, Suppositoria, Syrupi, Unguenta, Collyria, Ene. 
mata, Electuaries (Confections), Fomenta, Sera (Antitoxins). 
Administration of Drugs :— 

Oral, Parenteral—Subcutaneous, Intramuscular; Intratracheal, Intra- 
venous, Perrectum, Inhalation, Epidural, Intrathecal, Inunction (through 
the unbroken skin.) 2 
Action of drugs :— 

Primary, Secondary, Local, Remote or Systemic, Chemotherapy. 
Factors modifying the action of drugs :— 

Dose, Age, Sex, Species, Weight, Tolerance, Idiosyncrasy, Time, 
Mode and Frequency of Administration, Form of ee Rate of Absorp- 
tion, Excretion and Clearance. 

Prescription writing and Incompatibility. 
Weights, Measures and Symbols. 


Part II 


Preparation and dose of drugs commonly used in Veterinary practice 
&nd their action on the animal system. 

Alkalies and Alkaline Earth :— 

Potassium, Sodium, Ammonium, Calcium, Magnesium and Barium. 
Metals and Metalloids :— 

Lead, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Aluminium, . Iron, Mercury, Bismuth, 
Arsenic, ‘Antimony, Phosphorus. . 
Halogens :— 

Fruorine, Bromine, Chlorine, Iodine, 

Sulphur. l 
Acids — 

Sulphurie, Nitric, Hydrochloric, Picric, Boric, Acetic, Tartaric, Citric, 
Hydrocyanic. 

Water, Oxygen, Hydrogen peroxide. 

Carbo Ligni, Carbo Animalis, Carbon Disulphide, Carbon Tetrachloride, 
Tetrachlor ethylene, Hexachlor ethane, Chloroform, Aleohol, Ether, 
Chloral Hydras, Chloretone, Collodion, Amy! Nitrite, Spirit Ether Nitrosi, 
Formaldehyde, Hexamine,  Antipyrin, Phenacetin, SEHR Salol, 
Naphthalene, Beta-naphthot. 

Coal Tar Derivatives :— 


Phenol, Creosote, Ge Lysol, Acriflavine, 
Dyes :— i 
Trypan Blue, Methylene Blue, Gentian Violet, Scarlet Red, Brilliant 


Green, Phenothiazine. 
' Paraffin—Durum, Molle, Liquidum 


Antibiotic and Chemo-therapeutic Agents. 
Drugs of vegetable origin :— 


Aconite, Opium, Indian Hemp, Cocaine and its derivatives, Belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, ‘Tobacco, Lobelia, Calabar Bean, Nuxvomica, Caffeine, 
Digitalis, Strophanthus, Squill, Ergot, Ipecacuanha, Vegetable Bitters, 
Ee? Oils :-- 
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Oil of Cloves, Peppermint, Anisi, Cardamom, Zingiber, Eucalyptus, 

Ld aes Resin, Thymol, Camphor, Pix Liquida (wood tar), Oleum 
leis. I . : i 

Arnica, Benzomum, Asafoetida, Buchu. 
Purgatives and laxatives :— . I 
Aloes, Rhubarb, Jalap, Senna, Cascara Sagrada, Croton Oil, Castor 

Oil, Linseed Oil, Olive Oil. 

Anthelminties :— : 

Filixnass, Santonin, Oleum Chenopodium, Arecauut, Kamala. 

Astringents — — 

Galls, Catechu. 

Quinine, Salicylic Acid. ` , 

Soap,. Glycerine, Tragaeanth, Treacle, Syrup, Accacia, Amylum. 

. Drugs of animal origin :— r 
. "Lanolin, Lard, Bees wax, Gelatin, Keratin, Ichthyol, Cod Liver Oil, 
Honey, Pepsin, Cantharides. SE 
Hormones :— 

Adrenaline, Pituitrin; Thyroid, Thyroxine, Insulin, Sex-Hormones. 
Vitamins :— 

A, B, C, D, E, K. 
Indigenous Drugs :— i 

Vasak, Punarnava, Chiretta, Ajwan, Myrobalan  Kurchi, Neem,, 
Ayapana. S 


Pharmacy:— 


- 


ca 


Practical 


Acquaintance and identification of drugs commonly used in practice. 
Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology | 
PATHOLOGY 


"rhe course in Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology, shall consis: 
of a total of 90 hours’ lectures and 180 hours’ practicals (including 
tutorials.) 

The syllabus shall include— 

1. General Pathological processes, including tissue changes, morbid 

growths, circulatory disturbances, pigmentations, histopatho- 
logical techniques. 


2. Special Pathology of Digestive, Respiratory and Urino-genital 
systems, Osseous system and other tissues. 

3. Neoplasms. 

4, Specific Disease conditions an æ their Pathogenicity, Lesions, Histo- 


pathology and Immunol o gical measures. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


1. Bacteria—Definition. 
` General properties of Bacteria including classification of Pathogenic 
Bacteria, their morphology, biology, cultivation, and identification and 
their products of metabolism. 
Infection and Immunity. 
Principles of Vaccination. 
Pathogenic Bacteria and Bacterial Diseases of Veterinary importance 
including the following genera :— : 
Actinomyces and Actinobacillus, Bacillus, Clostridium, Bacterium 
(including Salmonella), Corynebacterium, Brucella, Pasteurella, Myco- 
bacterium, Pfeiferella, Fusiformis, Staphylococcus, Streptococeus, Vribrio. 
‘Viruses and Viral Diseases of Veterinary importance. ; 
Fungi and Fungal Diseases of Veterinary importance. 
Spirochaetes. Rickettsiae. 
Immunological tests. Phage. 


VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY AND MEAT INSPECTION 
Lectures—-90 hours and Practicals (including tutorials) 180 hours. 


A. Protozoology :— ge 


Type and classification of Protozoa. 

Life cycles. Pathogenicity, Important Animal Diseases caused by 
Protozoa, and their control; such as Amoebiasis, Leishmaniasis, Tricho- 
moniasis, Trypanosomiasis, Babesiasis, Theileriasis, Plasmodiasis, Cecci- 

sis, Rickettsiosis etc. 
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B. Helminthology :— i 

Common helminthological conditions, their etiology, broad morphology 
and Bionomies of the helminths, control measures, communicable Hel- 
minth Diseases of Domesticated animals and fowls... 


O. Entomology :— 

Arachnids : 

Order Acarina (Ticks and Mites) including families argasidae ind 
Ixodidae, including their Morphology, Life Cycle, Biohomies ‘and Control. 

Super family Sarcoptoidea (Mites), Mange. 

Super family Demddecoidea. 

Super family Trombidoidea. 

Class Insecta `: 

Order Siphonaptera (Fleas). 


Order Anopleura (Lice). l - 


Order Diptera including Blood Sucking flies, ete. with broad morpho 


_ logy, life history, bionomics, and control. 


Te 


MEAT INSPECTION ` 


Introduction, Object of meat inspection and necessity for regulation, 
Slaughter houses and methods of slaughter, Ante-mortem and Post- 
mortem examination of food animals, Dressing of carcasses, Character- 


` istices of normal and abnormal meat, Diseases communicable to human 


beings through consumption of unsound and. diseased meat, Preservation 
of meat and meat‘ products. 


PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND PARASITOLOGY 


Practical work shall include autopsy, macroscopic and microscopic 
diagnosis of common Pathogenic conditions m animals and birds. 


PRACTICAL PARASITOLOGY 
A. Protozoology :— 


Examination of Laboratory specimens of Protozoa of Veterinary 
importance. 


Fixation and staining of Blood smears for Protozoa. 
Organ smears and their staining. 
Faecal smears and their examination for Protozoa. 


B. Helminthology :— I 


Collection, preservation, and identification of common Helminth 
parasites of domestic animals. 


Faecal examination for helminth Eggs and larvae. 
Drawings of Helminths, larvae and Eggs. 
C. Entomology :— 


Identification of Entomological specimens of inseets, ticks, and mites. 
Methods of taking and studying skin scrapings. 


PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY 


2. Use and care of the Microscope, and other Laboratory apparatus. 

8. Sterilization. 

4. Principles of preparation of culture media and culture of Bacteria. 

§. Post-Mortem Technique and Report Writing. 

6. Collection and preservation of Morbid materials. 

7. , Laboratory methods for examination of morbid specimens in- 
cluding cutting of sections and staining. 

8. Bacteriological Examination of some body fluids, excremenis, 
smears and hanging drop preparations. 


Veterinary Pharmacology 
THERAPEUTICS & TOXICOLOGY 


The course shall consist of 30 hours’ lectures and 60 hours’ practicals 
(including tutorials). 


The pharmacological action of drugs on the different organs and func. 
tions of the body. 


The mouth and salivary glands :—Sialagogues, Antisialics, Demulcents. 


The Stomach :—Stomachics, Gastric Stimulants, Gastric Sedatives, 
Carminatives, Emetics, Ant-emetics, Antacids. 
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The Intestines :—Purgatives, Intestinal: Astringents, Anthelmintios, 

The Liver :—Cholagogues. 

The Urinary Organs :—Diuretics, Urinary Antiseptics. 

The Generative Organs :— Aphrodisiacs, Anaphrodisiacs, Ecbolics. 

The Mammary Glands :—Galactagogues, Anti-galactagogues. 

The Circulation :—Cardiae Stimulants, Cardiac Depressants, Vaso- 
constrictors, Vaso-dilators. | 

The Respiratory. Organs :—Cərbon: Dioxide, Oxygen, Expectorants, 

. Respiratory «Stimulants, Respiratory Sedatives, ‘Bronchial ' -Anti-Spas- 
 modies. ' : i " 

The Eye :—Mydriatics, Myoties. 

Tonics, Haeinatinics. 

Counter-irritants, Irritants, Caustics, Styptics. | 

The Nervous System :—Cerebral Stimulants, Cerebral Sedatives, 
Hypnoties, Narcotics, ‘Anodynes, Anaesthetics in details. 

Chemotherapy :—Common Specific Remedies, -Bactiorio-statics, Anti- 
biotics. A ` 

Toxicology :—Oleander, Nuxvomica, Abrus precatorius, Datura fastuosa 
and stramonium, Opium, Belladonna, Calotropis procera (white) and 
C. gigantea (purple), Croton, Tobacco, Aconite, Arsenic, Phosphorus, Lead, 
Hydrocyanic Acid. to. 
Definition of Poison :— 

Classifieation—Corrosive, [rritant, Narcotic. Absorption and Elimina- 
tion of poisons. 


Veterinary Medicine including Preventive Medicine and State Medicine X 
GENERAL MEDICINE (INCLUDING ÜLINICAL MEDICINE) | 


The course of instruction m Clinical Veterinary Medicine shall occupy 
two years—the third and fourth academic years, and shall consist of Léc- 
tures and Practical work of at least 180 hours of which 60 hours for 
lectures and 120 hours for practicals and demonstrations, 


Instruction in the Principles and practice of Medicine including clinical 
pathology and laboratory methods, the application of Physiology and 
Anatomy to the investigation of disease. Sociological approach to veteri- 
nary medicine: 


General therapeutics—-general principles governing treatment—rational 
and empirical therapeutics—symptomatic treatment.- specific therapeutic 
measures, 


Care and Nursing of sick animals. 


Methods of administering therapeutic agents—-Drenches—stomach 
tube—pills—powder—electuaries— inhalations—suppositories— pessaries—~ ` 
enemata—injection—hypodermic, intradermal, intravenous, intramuscular, 
‘intratracheal, intramammary, intra-uterine and intrathecal,—venesection— 
lavage--saline infusion—blood transfusion—heat and cold, X-ray, Ray 
therapy. Catheter—probang. me 

Clinical Diagnosis 

Methods of questioning the owner or attendant to- obtain the correct 

history of the case. 


e 


Examination of the Patient 


(1) Description of the patient. . 
(2) History of the case. 
(8) Condition of the Patient. 
: -(4) Position, movements and general appearance. 
(5) Skin and coat, respiration (nature and number). 


: ‘Special Examination 


, Pulse—mucous membrane, temperature (internal and  external)— 
special organs such as, heart, muscle, tendon, etc. by palpation, ausculta- 
tion; percussion and: exploration. Application. of special tests—Mallein, 
tuberculin or other blood tests. Bacteriological, chemical and micros. 
copieal examination of blood, excreta and other discharges. 


Etiology, symptoms, clinical pathology, diagnosis, prognosis and 
special therapeutics of diseases of the organs as well as the diseased condi- 
tion of the different systems. ; 


l. Respiratory system—Nasal Catarrb. Epistaxis, Laryngitis, Roar- 
ing, Bronchitis, Bronchial Asthma, Pulmonary Hyperaemia, Haemop. 
tysis, Pneumonia, Pulmonary Emphysema, Pleurisy. - 


es 
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2, Digestivo system—Stomatitis, Aphtha, Glossitis, Pharyngitis, 
Parotitis, Gastritis, Gastric Impaction in Horses, Impaction of the Rumen, 
Fardel Bound, Hoven, Colic-Spasmodic, Flatulence and Impaction, Ene 
teritis, Intestinal lithiasis. Foreign bodies, Hair-Ball, Wool-Ball, ete- 
in Cattle, Kids and Lambs. Indigestion, Constipation, ‘Diarrhoea an 
Dysentery. 


9. Peritoneum-——peritonitis., 

4. Liver—Congestion of the Liver, Hepatitis, J. aundice;; Biliary Con- 
gestion, Cliolelithiasis, Cirrhosis of the liver. 

5. Heart, Blood vessels and Blood—Pericarditis, Myocarditis, Endo- 
carditis, Angemia, Ascites. 

6. Urino-Genital system—Nephritis, Renal Colic, Albuminuria, Azo- 
turia, Haematuria, Haemoglobinuria, Incontinence of Urine, Uraemia, 
Cystitis, Urothritis, Spasm, Stricture and Rupture, of the Bladder, Para. 


lysis of the penis, „Balanitis, orchitis, Ovarstts, Metritis, Diabetes Mellitus 
and Diabetes Insipidus. 


. 7. Nervous. system—Sun stroke or Heat-stroke and Sequelae, Con: 
cussion of Brain, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Apoplexy, Eclampsia, Chorea and 
Meningitis. . 


8. 'Skin—Urticaria, Dermatitis, Erythema, Eczema, Psoriasis, Pity- 
riasis, Mallenders and Sallenders, Mud- fever, 


9. Ear—Canker of the Ear. 


10. Eye—Blepharitis, Conjunctivitis, DRM Ophthalmia and 
. Panophthalmia, Recurrent Ophthalmia. 


1l. Deficiency Diseages—Osteodystrophia fibrosa, Osteomalacia, 
Rickets, Caries, Xerophthalmia, Sterility, Scurvy, Anhidrosis, Pica or 
Malacia, Parturient Apoplexy. Night blindness. 


12. Unclassified diseases—Rheumatism, non-sweating in horses. 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE (VETERINARY CLINICS) 


Restraint, administration of medicines, physical examination, 
methods of collecting specimen for laboratory purposes. Consideration 
of hospital cases including diagnosis, examination, application of clinical 


methods for establishing diagnosis, methods of treatment, handling and 
after care, 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the social 
environment, epidemiological background, diagnosis, care and treatment 


of cases assigned under the supervision of an instructor and to make 
notes of cases. 


Preventive Veterinary Medicine 
The course of instruction in Preventive Veterinary Medicine shall 
occupy two years—8rd and 4th years, and shall consist of 60 hours’ 
lectures and 120 hours’ practicals and demonstrations. 


Contagious and communicable diseases. 

Sporadic, epizootic, Enzootic and Panzootic outbreaks. 

Preventive measures, Segregation, Isolation, Quarantine. 

Disposal of infective materials. Disinfection. 

Prophylactic measures. t 
Infection. Predisposition to ako 

Natural Immunity. 

Acquired Immunity, active and passive. 


2. Bacterial Disease in domestic animals and birds :— 


(1) Septicaemia, Pyaemia, Toxaemia, Sapraemia; (2) Anthrax; 
(3) Actinomycosis; (4) Aspergillosis; (5) Black Quarter; (6) Botulism ; 
(7) Botryomyoosis ; .(8) Bacillary White Diarrhoea of Chicks ; (9) Conta- 
gious Abortion; (10) Epizootie Lymphangitis; (11) Glanders and Farey ; 
(12) Johne’s Disease; (13) Joint-ill in Foals and White Scour in Calves ; 
( 14) Malta Fever or Undulant Fever; (15) Pasteurellosis ; (16) Ringworm ; 
(17) Strangles; (18) Spirochaetosis; (19) Sporotrichosis; (20) Tuber- 
eulosis; (21) Tetanus; (22) Ulcerative. Lymphangitis and (23) Conta- 
gious Acne, Boils, Furunculosis, Bumblefoot, 


3. Protozoal Diseases. ; 
(1) Amoebiasis; (2) Blackhead in turkeys; (3) Cocecidiosis; (45) 


Piroplasmosis; (5) Theileriasis; (6) Anaplasmosis; (7) Leishmaniasis ; 
(8) Trypanosomiasis and. (9) Sarcosporidiosis. 
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~ 4. Virus Diseases :— 


(1) Foot and Mouth Disease; (2) Rinderpest; (3) Equine Influenza > - 
(4) Pock Diseases (Variola); (5) Rabies; (6) Canine Distemper, (1) f 
Ephemeral Fever in Cattle; (8) Newcastle Disease; (9) Fowi Pox; (10) 
Fowl plague and (11) Psittacosis. 


5. Acts, Bye-laws, and Orders :— 
Laws relating to the control and prevention of communicable diseascs, 
6. Biological Products :— i š 


Principles of preparation, standardization, and application of different ` 
Biological Products including Rinderpest Vaccines, Goat Tissue Vaccine; , .- 
Lapinised and Avianised Vaccines, and. those for Ranikhet, Foot and ' 
Mouth, Fowl Pox, Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Fowl. Cholera, Black- 
Quarter, Aggressin. Brucellosis,. ete. Autovaccine. 

7. Elementary Veterinary Statistics. SC? 


` 


VETERINARY STATE MEDICINE 


The course shall consist of 30 hours’ lectures and demonstrations. 


Diseases of Animals Act. Notification of their existence or suspected 
existence of disease. DÉI og k 


General provisions in regard. to infected areas. 


Duties of a Govt. Veterinary Surgeon when disease is discovered or 
suspected. ` 


Veterinary Surgery 
GENERAL SURGERY 


The course shall consist of 60 hours’ lectures and 120 hours’ tutorials 
and demonstrations in the 3rd academie year. l 

Introduction to Veterinary Surgery. Asepsis. Antisepsis, Restraint 
(Horse, Cow, Dog), Anaesthesia (Local, Regional, General). 


Course and treatment of the following conditions :— 


Inflammations, necrosis, gangrene, suppuration, abscess, ulcer, sinus, 
fistula, wounds, coritusions, haemorrhage, tumours and cysts. 
. Varieties of wounds, healing of wounds, burns, scalds. 

Common Surgical conditions of Domesticated Animals. 

Surgical conditions affecting — 


Skin. 

Muscles. 

Tendons. 

Synovial Sheath TT Bursae. 

Bones, including ostitis, Periostitis, exostosis, osteomyelitis; caries, 
deformities, fractures, their varieties and complications. 

Surgical affections of Joints :—Acute and chronic inflammatory condi- 
tions (arthritis, synovitis), opén joint, ankylosis, dislocation, deformities, 

Blood vessels—Arteritis, Aneurysm, Phlebitis. 

Nerves—Paralysis of various nerves, stringhalt and shivering: ' 

Lymphatic system—Lymphangitis, Adenitis. 

Surgical conditions of the— 

Feet of horses and cattle. 


`~ 


Eye and its appendages. 
Ear. 
Nasal cavity and air sinuses 
Mouth. 
"Teeth. 
Larynx, Pharynx, and Trachea, 
` Oesophagus. 
Withers, Back and Poll. 
Hernia. 


Lameness :—-Common causes, diagnosis, specific surgical treatment. 
Surgical affections of the Rectum and Anus. 


Affections of the urinary organs, and male and female genital organs. 
OPERATIVE SURGERY 


The course shall cover 60 hours’ lectures and 120 hours’ practical 
work in the 4th academic year. I 
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Tho geg shall "include :— 


1. Anaesthesia (Local, Regional, General). 

2. Controlling and Securing animals for operation. 

3. Methods of destroying animals. 

+, Tnjeetions—Suboutaneous, EE Intramuscular; Intra- 
| thecal. i 

. Sutures. ` 

, , Use of tooth rasp, extraction of teeth. 

Passing of Probang—Passing of stomach tube. 
- .. Dracheotomy. i 
Trephining sinus. 


` 11. Amputation of Horn. | 


12. Operation for Haematoma. 
137 Puncturing the cornea, and Extirpation « of eyə ball, 


14. ~ Phlebotomy. i 

:, 15. Amputation of claws or part . of limbs. Y 
16. Firing for tendons, for ring bone. 

17. Cunean.and Peroneal tenotomy. 


H 


18. Paracentesis thoracis and Abdominis. 

19. . Laparotomy. ` 

20. Puneturing the Rumen. 

21.. Rumenotomy. ^ Sates Ue aos 

22. Operations for poss | 

23: Passing the catheter. "S 

24. Castration and ovariotomy. ES Š 


. 26... Ringing the Bull. ` DEC - 


26. Dee “of splints in fractures, | | 
27. Dockin | 
28. . Ee EN 7 
29. Udder and teats surgery. 

30. Planter Neurectomy. 


EP SOUNDNESS o 5d 


1. : Definition, 

2. Terms for the identiffeation of Breed, ences, Sex, age, » height and 
., ` tharkings, 

3... Examination’ for soundness. 


d ` Soundness anne - | 


_ PATHOLOGICAL SHOREING 
X'Ray—The use of X’Ray for diagnostic purposes. . 
Animal Hushandry Part IH 


(a) Animal Breeding and Genetics 
(b) Obstetrics Gynacology 
The course shall consist of 90 hours’ lectures and 180 hours’ practical 


and demonstrations in the 4th academic year. 
. l. ‘Animal Breeding—-Present and past. 


2.° ‘Reproduction—Forms of reproduction. 
3. Mechanism of Reproduction-—-Thée male’s part in reproduction, 


the female’s part. in reproduction, sparmatogenesis and oogenesis. ` 


talia, mechanical injury, genital diseases, nutritional deficiencies, genetic 
causes of sterili ;2 system of breeding and sterility, physiological distare : 
bances, environment, menagerial faults. I š 


4. Fertility—Factors affecting fertility. I 
5. Causes of: reproductive failure—Anatomical defects of the geni- 


- 


? 


6. Pregnancy and -Parturition—hormonal influences, oestrüs 'eyele , 


and period, signs of. oestrum, ‘pregnancy diagnosis, time of parturition, 
act of parturition. 


7. Artificial Insemination—history, advantages and disadvantages, 


collection of semen, evaluation of semen, dilution of semen, transport and 
storage of semen, technique of artificial insemination, general principles 
of animal breeding, method of pioneer breeders, selection, phenotypic 
selection; genotypic selection. 


8. Systems of EE of related and unrelated animals. 


15—1883P—VI 
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x; 


9. Judging of Cattlo—Systom of judging, analysis of the ‘individual. 
score-card. S- i; 


v 


OBSTETRICS ` ` ; 


10. Prepnansy or gestation —Tho form of tho pregnant uterus, the 
position of the foetus, the diagnosis of pregnancy, the duration of preg- 
nancy, the number of foetuses in the domestic animals, twin, pregnancy 
and its diagnosis, anomalies in fecundation, such as super fecundation, _ 
superfoetation, the wandering of the genital cells, types of presentation, —' 
care of the yourig and mother before, during and’ after parturition. 


11. Management * ‘of : difficult cases—maternal and foetal _dystokia 
and their causes, uterine, displacements and inertia, faulty conformation k: 
sities. Mechanical extraction of the foetus, E Caesarian: seo- 
tion., Obstetrical Instruments. "m eg, 


12. Accidents, ete. incidental to parturition. "Trauma and in mod 
. hage, metritis, prolapse of uterus, vagina or bladder, retention of footal.- 
membranes , laminitis. fc. 
a GENETICS n E i 
13. Genetics Tis definition, its” history. The value of genetics. 
14. Fundaméntal consideration of'heredity, importance of heredity, 
15. Variation —dué. to. environment, the- inheritance of acquired. 
characters, variation due to ‘hybridization and recombination, variation 
due to mutation. - 
. 46. Laws. governing inheritance—Mendel’s law of inheritance :— 


lstlaw-—Mendel and his methods—Dominance, unit characters and 
factors, the principles of segregation, explanation of EES the e 
genotype; CS 


f 2nd law-—the principle of independent assortment, TEE E TE of E Me 
independent assortment, the trihybrid. 


17. The expression and interaction of factors—Dominance, factor * 
interaction, combs in fowls, complementary factors, reversion, Epistasis, ` b. 
multiple allelomorphs, duplicate factors, modifying factors, multiple effects 
of a single factor, lethal factors, factor expression in development. ` 

18. The physical and chemical basis of inheritance. 

19. "The cell—the mature cells, germ and somatic cells, production 
of new cells, - mitosis and meiosis, Chromosome and gene. Linkage— 
crossing over. 

20. Chromosome theory of inheritance—Lamarckism, Weismannism. 

21. Sex .determination—Chromosome mechanism of sex determina- 
tion, Sex differentiation, sex reversal. 


. 223. “Inheritance of Reeder Heredity and disease, Disease resis- 
tance, Leth al characters. 


PRACTICAL 


Preparation and study of: cytological slides. Breeding. .and study of 
inheritance of characters ‘of drosophila. 

Pregnancy diagnosis. Study of normal and abnormal specimens of 
genital organs. Collection of semen from different kinds of animals, exa- 
mination of semen, insemination. e I 


Judging of animals. ' 
Exoursion to breeding farms, cattle shows and fairs, 
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" CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY: 
Notice 


E 


Memo. No. 012/55/15: (Af. " dated 13. 5.55. 


It is notified for general iiformation that the change of name of the “Calcutta National 
Medical Institute” to “N: ational Medical College” has been approved. 


Senate House, ` 00037 "s D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
Calcutta, - D y Sas UN 
The 13th May, 1955. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
Notification I 
` No, CSR/25/56. 


Thi is notified for eal ECH that the following changes in Chapter XXXIII 
(M.A.) of the Regulations (1955 edition) were adopted by the Academic Council on 18.1.55, 
and accepted by the Senate on 9.4.55 := 

Insert the following as the third para. of section. 2 onder- the Geet ‘General’ in 
Chapter XXXIII (page 186) of the Regulations :— ^ . 
'Provided that a candidate passing in Commerce shall be awarded his degree of 
M.Com. with a certificate setting forth the class in which he was placed.’ 
'That a foot note be added to section 2 of the same Chapter as follows :— ` 
“Holders of M.A. degree in commerce will be entitled to use the degree of M.Com.'' ~. 


Senate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 22nd April, 1955. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF EE 
Notice 


It is notified for general information that Sri Shiva Sewak Tripathi of M.A. (Previous) 
class in English has been sent down from the date of notification. till 30th June, 1955, from 
the University for forging B.A. mark sheet in his application form for the State Bursary of 
1954 and for making false statement. | 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 


Senate House, f f I. D. GALEB, 
Allahabad, | ' Asstt. Registrar, 
16th Feb., 1955. (Admin.) - 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 


Orders by the Executive Council, dated the 18th December, 1954. 
List of debarred candidates at the M.B.B.S. Examination held in November, 1954, 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfeir means 
or other acts of indiscipline at the M.B.B.8. Examination held in November, 1954, are 
debarred from appearing at any future Examinatton of the University for the person noted 


. against each. 


Roll No. Name of candidate. Name of Institution. Period of expulsion. ` 
77 Md. Shabudul Haque Malik Dacca Medical Examination held in Nov., 
(Final M.B.B.B.) College. . 1954, is cancelled and debar- 


red from appearing at the 
. next following two exami- 


nations. " 
25 Nurul Haque ` Do. Do: 
(Condepsed M.B.B.5.) | : | 
18 8. Sabz Ali Shah Do. Examination held in November, 
(Second M.B.B.8.) 1954, is cancelled and debar- 


red from appearing at the 
next following examination 
A. RUB CHOUDHURY, 
University Buildings, Controller of Examinations, 
.Ramna, Dacca, the 24th Jan., 1955. University of Dacca. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 'DACCA 
Orders of the Executive Council, dated the 28th August, 1954. 


List of debarred candid ates at the Intermediate Examinations held in 1954. 


- The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfair means 
or other “acts of indiscivline at the following Univérsity Examinations are debarred from 
appearing at any future Examination of the University for the period specified :— - 


, 
P" rss 


T 


Debarred from Appearing at two Examinations and the I 
P Examination of 1954 is Cancelled l 


Name of Candidate 


Md. Fazilat Khan 
Abul Kalam Azad 


.. Md. Sidd'que Hossa/n Khan 


Md. Anwar Ali 

Mohibur Raza Choudhury 

å. K Md. Abdul Hakim  . 

Muhammad Osman Ghani 

-Muhammad Abdul Kbaleque 

Md: Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Md. Mozammal Hoque 

Mubammed Shamsul Hague 

Khan Mohammed Abu Bakar 
Fiddique 

Abdul Latif Khan 

Md. Fazlul Hugue 

Sk. Md. Ahasun Ullah 

Syed Ersbadul Bary 

Amirul Islam Khan 


`... Abul Kasem Muhammed Siddique 


B. Shamimuzzaman 

Syed Mohammed Awal 
Mohammad Zoinal Abedin 
Mohammad Abdul Wohab 


ú . Sirajul Islam 


eet 


Muhammad Matiur Rabman 


Nuruddin Ahmed 


Z., Ali Ahmed Chowdhury 


Md. Shahidullah Khan — - 


INTERMEDIAIE EXAMINATION. `. 


A 


` 


Name of Institution 


Comiila Victoria College. 


= -Chandpur College, Chandpur. 


Brindaban College, Habigan]. 
Sunamganj College, Sunamganj. 


. . Muraricbard College Sylhet. 


Anandar ohan College, Mymensingh 
Guradayal College, Kishorgan]. 
Do. 


RW Saadat College, Karatia. 
Do. 


E College, Barisal. 


. Do. 


Do. 
Devendra College, Manikganj. ` 
Do, 


Brahmanbaria College. Brahmanbaria 
Tolaram College, Narayanganj. ' 
Dacca College, Dacca 

Do. 


J agannath College, Dacca. 
d Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Jegannath College, Dacca. 
Imperial Salimullah Inter. College, 
Dacca. 
Do. 


Debarred from Appearing at one Examination and the 


Examination. of 1954 is Cancelléd 


Mohammad Shahidul Haq 
Md. Shafiquer Rahinan Chowdhary 
Md. Abdul Halim Miah 


2: "Abu Hasanat Mohammad 


Nurun Nabi 


.. Mohammed Moqbu! Ahammed 


S. M Habibul Huque 
Md. Saleh 

Narayan Chandra Halder 
Dino Bondhu Roy: 


ve 


Sg Hemendrakumar Das 


A.B.M. Abdul Goftan 
Md. Sbamsul Islam Khan 


. A. F. Md. Ali Akbar Quraish! 
. Md. Showkat Ali Miah ` 


Ma. Anu Mian 
A. N. Md. Shamsuzzaman 


"A 


Chatimohant College, E re ec 
o. 
Do, 


Do. 


ae Feni College, Feni. 


F, H. College, Chakhar. 
Do. ` 


D 
Quaid-E-Azam. 
Gopalganj. 
J oe College, Dacca. 


Si 


0. ë ` ° 
Memorial - College, 


Do. 
Imperial Salimullah Inter. College, 


ras 


Externe] (Dacca Se 


. his centre for the Examinalion). 
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Examination of 1954 is Cancelled 


4946 ... K. M. Hedayetul Talam Khan e vn Dacca College, Dacca. 


4984 ... Mohammad Mushtaque Karim ` ` "^ Do. 
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2255  ... Md. Azizul Hoque |. +. Brabmanbaria College, Brabmanbaria 


Debarred from Appearing at any Examination of the University in Future 


‘(Pending satisfactory explanation from him as to how and why an unknown boy 
appeared against his Roll- Number, at Karatia Centre where he subsequently changed 


WK 


3498 ... Mubibul Islam f ... Tolarain College, Narayangunj 
: z - ` 


^ 


A. RÜB. CHAUDHURY 


| Ramna, Dacca, the 18th September, 1954. . Controller of Examinations, 


University of Dacca. 


UNIVERSITY OF DACOA 


Orders of the Executive Council, Dated the 28th August and 20th November, 1954. ` 


List of debarred candidates at the SE Final Day Course, LL.B. and Engineering 


Examivations, 1954. 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting io unfair means 
or other acts of indiscipline at the following University Examinations are debarred from 


appearing at any future Examination of the University for the period specified, 


Degree Examination, 1954. 


Examination of 1954 is Cancelled and Debarred from Appearing at the next 
peony ER Examinations 


Roll Name of candidate Name of Institution 
No. i 
176 ... Abdul Mannan ` s .. Gurudayal College, Kishorganj; 
272  ... Md. Abdur Rab vun - Victoria College, Coomilla. 
1685 ... Md. Golam Mostafa “is Do. 
495  ... Md. Abdul Quader vn Chittagong College, Chittagong. 
1687  ... A.R. Md. Abul Bashar Chowdhury Do. 
1867  .. Eushil Kumar Dhar .. Govt, College of Commerce, 
Chittagong. 
776  .. M. Abdus Salam Khan .  .. Brojomohun College, Barisal, 
174b ... Din Mohammad Miah T Do. 
9558  ... Syed Ali Naqui Naqvi .. Fazlul Hug Muslim Hall 
2547  ... Syed Mohammed Wajid .. Salimullah Muslim Hall. 


‘Examination of 1954 is Cancelled and Debarred from Appearing at 
the next following Haamination, 


879 ... Zainal Abedin Khan .. Saadat College, Karatia. 
1799  ... Mohammad Salik .. .Murarichand College, Sylhet. 
1954 ... Md. Abdul Khaleque .. Jagannath College, Dacca. 
1979  .. Muhammad Ali Hossain ees Do. š; 
2194 ... Muhammad Abdur Rahman one Do. 


Final day Course Examination, 1954 


‘Examination of 1954 is Cancelled and Debarred from ER at the 
Neat two following Examinations 


16  .. Badiul Alam ` u ew Govt. College of Commerce, 
ae eee eens 
25 .... Oh Hossain ii Do. ` 
Final LL.B, Examination of July Held in September, 1954, 
Examination of July Held: im September, 1954 is Cancelled and Debatred from 
Appearing at the N Ge Tio following Examinations 


: 83 .. Md. Rezaul Haq | "vn Salimullah Muslim Hall. 


~ 
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Engineering Ezaminatión, 1954 : 
Examination of 1954 is Cancelled and Debarred from Appearing De 
at the Next two following Examinations 


1$ Abu Mohammad Firoze | -ain Engineering College, Dacca. 
(Diploma-in Engineering Part II) i ; f 
92  ... Abdul Haseeb ` "ME er Do. ce 
- (B.Sc. Engineering Part I BY ` MEE 


A. RUB CHAUDHURY 
Controller of Examinations, 
Dacca University. 


University Buildings, 
Ramna, Dacea.the 9th December, 1954, 


US 0 7) 7 PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


- 


`Y 


_ No. 22867/54-G December, 27, 1954. | 
m to inform you that the Principal, S.A. Jain College, Ambala City has rusticated 
the following student for a period of one year with effect from lsi December, 1954, for 
reason mentioned below :— f 
Father's Name Class 


Regd. No. Name _ Reason 
' 54 Ja-112' Karnail Singh Shree Kartar Singh 1st year Cheating the 
2x College authori- 
tjes 
Yours faithfully, 
igo 7 , KESAR MALL ` 
P ; Asstt. Registrar (Co-Ordination), for Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that the Syndicate at its meeting held on September 25, 1954 
has :— 

(á) Declared the followiüg persons as not fit and proper persons to be admitted to 
any Univeraity Examination in future for the reasons noted against each :— 


Name of the candidate 


i, Gurdit Singh Bhullar 8/O 8. Sukha 
Singh Bhullar (an employee in the 
office of the "Technical Development 
Establishment Weapons, Jubbalpo-e 
(M.P.). 


it. Narain Dass 8/O Shri Nibal Chand 
(an employee in the office of the 
Director of Postal Services, Delhi 
,, Circle, New Delhi). 


` - 
` - 


ES Qe e. "T . 
ii Gopal Dass S/O Shri Kanhaya Lal 
^*^ Mehta (an employee in the office of 
" the Panjab National Bank Ltd., 
Delhi), 


Baldev Sahai S/O Shri Bhawani Dass 
dlias Bana-Ram (an employee in the 
office of tie Technical Development 
Establishment laboratories (Kanpur). 


iU. 


v. Hari fiam S/O Shri Sham Dass. 


* 


Reasons 


He tried to obiain a duplicate copy of the. 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a 
false statement of having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore in 1926. _ 


He obtained a duplicate copy of the 
Matricnlation Certificate on the basis of a 
false statement of having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore in 1946. de 


He tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a 


. false statement of having passed the said 


examination 
Lahore in 1941. 


from Panjab University, 


He tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a 
false statement of having passed the said 
examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore in 1927. i 


He tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a 
false statement of having passed the said 

_examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore in 1946. 
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vi. Jaitindar Nath S/O Shri Walaiti Ram: Hë obtained a duplicate copy of the Matri- 
. (A teacher in the Primary: School, culation Certificate on the basis of a false 
Suhron (Distt. Patiala), statement of having passed the said 
Í i : examination «from Panjab University, 
Lahore in. 1946. 
Ze Quashed the result of the following candidates for the reasons noted’ against 
each :— 


i. Duli Chand Khokhar .S/O Ch. Hosiar He has been disqualified for 1954, for having 


Singh, I obtained admission to the Matriculation 
EP examination 1954 (Roll Mo. 34106) under a 
f false representation. E | 
^. .Naib Singh 8/0 S. Ranjit Singh. ` He has been disqualified for four: years, i.e., 


1952, 1958, 1954 and 1955 fdr impersona- 
tion (Roll No. 19521, Matriculation 
Examination 1952)..  ' : ` 


(c) Disqualified Baldev Singh S/O S. Gurdial Singh from appearing at any 
examination of this University In future as he impersonated Naid Singh 8/O $. Ranjit 
Singh in the Matriculation Examination, 1952. 


Solan : (Simla Hills) . BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated October, 1954 Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— | : 
(i) The concession to refugees to appear as private candidates in- the examinations 
| of this University -has been extended up to the examinations of 1956 and’ 
thereafter this concession will not be available. 

(i) The result of Vimle Bhog, daughter of Shri Balmokand Bhog, declaring her 
successful in the Matriculation Examination, 1954, vide Notification No. E- 1/54 
dated 15.5.1954, has been quashed, as she actually failed in the examination. E" 

(i) Shri Arjan Jhumatmal Badlani S/O Shri Jhamatmal Badlani who had obtained ` 
a bogus certificate of having passed the Matriculation Examination from the 
Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945, has been declared as not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted to any University examination in future, 


Solan : (Simla Hills) BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated September 7, 1954 ; Registrar 


p PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
; ui No. 2185/55-G Dated 19.9.1955 
Iam to inform you that the Principal, Sikh National College, Qadian, has rusticated 


the following student for a period of six months with effect from 22.1.1955 for the reason 
mentioned below :— i R 


Regd. No. Name Father’s Name Class ` Reason... 
54.8.118 Vir Singh Bath S. Khera Singh ist Year. Gross^ -> 
misconduct. 


He shall not be permitted to appear in. Intermediate Examination before April, 1957, 
i.e., he will lose one academic year and miss 2 University Exams. (Regulation 4, Cal, 1954, 
Vol. 8, Page 17). | 

i Yours faitbfully. 
KESAR MALL, di 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), for Registrar. 
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